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SHE  IS  IN  BITTERNESS 


How  doth  the  city  sit  solitary,  that  was  full  of  people!  How  has 
she  become  as  a widow!  She  that  was  great  among  the  nations,  and 
princess  among  the  provinces,  how  is  she  become  tributary! 

She  weepeth  sore  in  the  night,  and  her  tears  are  on  her  cheeks: 
among  all  her  lovers  she  hath  none  to  comfort  her:  all  her  friends  have 
dealt  treacherously  with  her,  they  have  become  her  enemies. 

Judah  is  gone  into  captivity  because  of  affliction,  and  because  of 
great  servitude:  she  dwelleth  among  the  heathen,  she  findeth  no  rest: 
all  her  persecutors  overtook  her  between  the  straits. 

The  ways  of  Zion  do  mourn,  because  none  come  to  the  solemn 
feasts:  all  her  gates  are  desolate:  her  priests  sigh,  her  virgins  are  af- 
flicted, and  she  is  in  bitterness. 

(Lamentations  1:1-4) 

First  voice  I came  to  a land  of  destruction,  a land  of  darkness  in  its 
time  of  death.  Here  was  a land  stark  and  desolate,  shorn  of  grasses 
and  trees,  where  sharp  sands  whipped  wind  lashed  through  the  long 
black  nights.  Gaunt  figures  stagger  stick-like  through  gutted  towns, 
skirting  snakes  and  rats  that  hiss  through  festering  streets.  Blank  eyes 
wash  blindly  down  the  bloody  streams,  turning  around  and  around 
always  down  to  the  dark  of  the  sea.  This  is  the  time  of  the  sea,  when 
cities  wait  black  against  a pink  spread  dawn,  when  hours  rise  crying 
to  an  iced  blue  moon.  Here  is  the  land  of  the  dead  where  the  child  has 
died  in  our  hearts. 
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Second  voice  Man  is  born  into  this  land  with  the  strong  dark  sea  in 
his  bones;  the  sea  of  suffering  and  fear,  of  lust  and  greed,  of  deceit  and 
hatred,  the  sea  which  is  death.  This  will  always  be  our  fate  unless  the 
land  becomes  changed. 

Third  voice  But  how  can  the  land  become  changed? 

Second  voice  Only  through  the  return  of  hope. 

Third  voice  If  this  must  be  our  fate  let  us  travel  together  this  land 
without  hope. 

Second  voice  In  a sweltering  hut  at  the  edge  of  our  town  lies  an  old 
man,  helpless  on  a straw  filled  pallet.  His  once  strong  arms  are  withered 
now,  his  once  fierce  eyes  are  dull.  The  only  sound  is  of  scraping 
breath.  The  only  movement  the  ceaseless  rise  and  fall  of  his  bloated 
chest  and  a steady  drip  of  blood  from  the  gaping  mouth.  We  watch  in 
fascination  as  the  blood  seeps  through  the  white  beard,  staining  it's 
path  as  it  goes.  One  drop  hangs  precariously  on  the  crusted  lip,  then 
falls  to  clot  in  the  dust.  Above  the  roof  buzzards  circle  patiently  at  the 
hope  of  death  as  the  old  man's  mind  slips  in  and  out  of  the  mists. 

The  old  man  I am  an  old  man  now,  old  beyond  years.  Much  of  the 
world  has  passed  before  mine  eyes;  it  has  all  been  sorrow,  fear.  And 
now  I am  near  death.  I can  feel  in  my  breath  the  flap  of  the  buzzard's 
wing  and  see  with  the  buzzard's  eye  the  town  spread  limp  below. 
Without  hope  I came  into  this  world  and  without  hope  I depart.  The 
only  escape  from  this  land  is  death,  unless  hope  returns  in  the  form  of 
a child  so  pure  it  can  hurl  the  crow  from  it's  perch  and  drive  the  sea 
from  it's  home.  If  only  that  hope  would  come.  If  only  the  child  is  born. 
If  only  . . .if  only  ...  if  only  . . . 

Second  voice  The  old  man  is  going.  He  will  soon  be  just  a bad  dream 
in  the  night.  But  there  are  others. 

Third  voice  See,  here  is  a young  man  now.  He  walks  with  a quiet 
step.  He  seems  calm  and  in  peace  till  we  see  his  tormented  face.  The 
eyes  flash  fire  and  his  mouth  is  drawn  in  a twisted  line.  An  artist,  a poet 
perhaps;  a man  driven  by  the  lust  to  create,  to  build,  to  fashion  some 
truth  out  of  the  death  in  his  world.  A man  trying  to  pull  himself  up 
from  the  depths  of  the  sea.  Look  behind  those  troubled  eyes  and  see 
the  mind  that  seethes  and  boils  with  a cauldron's  force. 

The  poet  The  sea  is  roaring  now,  always  it  rumbles  and  roars.  The 
white  flecked  foam  taunting  the  blackened  sky,  home  of  the  Gods. 
There  are  no  Gods  in  this  land,  there  is  only  death,  the  sea,  death  is 
the  sea.  The  sea  and  the  innocent  child.  That's  all  there  is.  That  is  the 
only  poem  in  this  land.  I see  it  all  now.  The  story  of  this  land.  How 
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here,  through  saddened  hours  dying  . . . dying  . . . walks  the  child 
who  crying  . . . child  who  crying,  in  her  small  pink  hands  can  hold  . . . 
no  ...  in  her  small  pink  hands  must  hold,  a bleeding  form  ...  so 
small  ...  so  small.  And  yet  . . . though  hills  may  rumble  roar  of  near- 
ing thunder,  shake  and  shatter  all  the  panes,  the  soft  small  form  will 
never  breathe  again.  Oh  hour's  darkness  yet  you  rage,  oh  darkest  star 
that  swiftly  hides  the  sky,  oh  come  ...  oh  come,  and  in  your  awesome 
might,  strike  dead  this  child  . . . strike  dead  before  the  sight! 

Yes,  the  sea  and  the  child,  that's  all  there  is,  that's  all  there  ever 
is.  The  sea  of  evil,  innocence  the  child,  and  evil  always  the  victor.  Yes, 
yes,  yes,  strike  dead,  kill,  murder,  destroy,  you  powers  of  the  night, 
before  the  innocence  is  no  more,  before  the  child  grows  old  and  hard 
from  unfilled  hopes.  The  only  hope  is  death,  always  has  been,  ever 
will  be  . . . death. 

Third  voice  Young  man,  will  you  ever  find  the  peace  you  so  desper- 
ately need?  Is  there  nothing,  nothing  but  death  for  you?  And  what  of 
the  young,  the  innocent?  Is  there  no  future  for  them? 

Second  voice  On  a hillside  overhanging  the  town  sits  a boy  of  nine 
or  ten.  But  age  doesn't  matter,  we  are  all  born  to  die.  He  tends  a few 
sheep  for  his  brothers,  a handful  of  sheep  who  grub  a meager  life  out 
of  those  barren  hills.  He  has  seen  death  in  her  many  shapes.  As  he 
sits  he  watches  the  buzzards  fly  lazily  over  the  roof  top  and  hears  the 
voices  of  night. 

The  voices  of  night  (1)  The  old  man  is  dying  . . . dying  . . . dying  . . . 

(2)  The  buzzards  are  waiting  . . . waiting  . . . waiting  . . . 

(3)  The  sea  is  roaring  . . . roaring  . . . roaring  . . . 

(4)  Strike  dead  this  child,  strike  dead  before  the  sight. 

(5)  Death  always  wins  son,  death  always  wins. 

First  voice  Death  is  an  old  man  begging  for  dimes,  alone  on  a rain- 
swept street.  In  a damp  black  shroud  she  slips  through  the  towns  and 
laughs  around  cries  of  widows  and  babes.  The  shape  of  death  is  a new 
born  child  lying  starved  in  a dingy  bed.  Death  smells  of  a long  red 
candle  burning  slow  in  a silver  jar.  And  the  taste  in  her  arms  is  a worm 
crawling  under  your  shoe.  These  are  all  joined  in  the  land  we  see,  the 
bare  beaten  earth  we  tred.  Behind  every  door  the  cadaverous  sea  roars 
and  rumbles  in  powerful  strokes,  drawing  us  into  its  bulbous  mass. 
Third  voice  Is  that  all  there  is?  Can  there  be  no  other  way? 

Second  voice  Yes,  it  is  a bleak  barren  land;  a land  without  trust,  or 
love,  or  joy.  That  child  of  hope  will  never  be  born;  never!  It  is  a myth, 
a fable  . . . 
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Third  voice  No,  wait!  A woman  sits  and  listens  to  a new  voice  in  the 
night. 

Fourth  voice  Hail,  thou  art  highly  favored,  the  Lord  is  with  thee: 
blessed  art  thou  among  women. 

Third  voice  What  is  this  new  voice  in  the  night?  What  does  it  mean: 
Does  the  old  man  hear  as  he  feels  his  life  slip  away? 

Second  voice  Or  the  boy,  alone  in  the  terror  of  moonless  nights,  does 
he  hear?  And  the  poet,  as  he  walks,  ever  walks,  can  he  hear? 

Third  voice  Oh  poet,  mad  young  man,  do  you,  who  need  so  much 
to  hear,  know  this  new  voice  in  the  night,  or  is  your  mind  still  filled 
with  the  sound  of  the  sea? 

The  poet  That  child  will  never  come.  It's  a story,  a myth.  Tell  me  my 
brothers  in  suffering,  can  you  really  believe  in  that  fairy  tale?  That 
story  for  children  and  fools?  Yes,  I know  I am  bitter.  I've  believed  in 
that  legend  too  long.  I've  had  a small  glimmer  of  trust  much  too  long. 
The  child  has  not  yet  come  and  will  never  come.  He  can  never  come. 
The  sea  is  too  strong,  much  too  strong.  You  must  worship  the  sea  broth- 
er. Yes,  understand  that  the  strong,  deadly  force  is  all  there  is,  all  there 
ever  will  ever  be.  In  its  arms  is  the  only  peace  you  or  I will  ever  find. 
Accept  it  now.  End  all  this  suffering.  Yes,  strike  dead  this  child  to  save 
from  the  evil  of  fear.  And  strike  me,  to  release  from  fear.  Take  me  oh 
strong  demonic  force.  I will  not  carry  the  cross  of  life. 

Third  voice  So  the  young  man  makes  his  leap  to  the  other  side  of 
life.  Will  he  find  his  peace  in  the  arms  of  the  sea?  Has  he  finally 
escaped  this  tormented  land?  And  is  his  way  the  only  way? 

Second  voice  We  shall  never  know.  He  at  least  had  the  courage  to  try, 
to  dare. 

Third  voice  Is  there  really  no  hope?  Will  that  myth,  that  story  never 
live  in  a man,  a man  so  pure  he  can  drive  the  sea  from  its  home?  Or, 
was  that  voice  in  the  night  a voice  of  hope? 

Fourth  voice  And  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days  that  there  went  out  a 
decree  from  Caesar  Augustus,  that  all  the  world  should  be  taxed.  And 
all  went  to  be  taxed,  every  one  unto  his  own  city. 

Third  voice  In  the  dusty,  dried  hills  overlooking  the  town  sits  the  boy 
tending  his  sheep.  Is  there  hope  for  him?  Will  the  myth  come  alive  in 
time  to  save  him  from  the  poet's  fate? 

Second  voice  He  is  alone,  watching  the  people  stream  into  the  crum- 
bling town.  The  roads  are  filled  with  the  poor,  the  weak,  the  lame,  the 
blind.  Everyone  comes  to  our  town  of  horrors.  He  sits  as  the  flea-in- 
fested sheep  roam  the  hillside,  scratching  out  their  sparse  life's  food, 
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and  watches  with  a child's  fascination  the  procession  of  dead  into  the 
city's  gates. 

The  boy  People,  people  everywhere  ...  all  coming  to  our  town  . . . 
look  at  them  all  . . . just  like  sheep.  They  all  go  to  town  and  none  of 
them  know  I'm  watching  . . . me  and  my  sheep.  Can't  go  into  town  to 
see  what's  happening  . . . gotta  take  care  of  the  sheep  . . . my  duty 
. . . my  first  duty  my  brothers  say.  Yes,  but  they  go  to  town  . . . leave 
me  here  . . . me  and  my  sheep  ...  I wish  they'd  die.  I don't  care  if  all 
those  people  die  too  ...  all  sorts  of  people.  There's  a lame  man  lead- 
ing a blind  one  . . . even  beggars.  Nobody  looks  very  happy.  Oh, 
theres  a lady,  she's  smiling.  A lady  on  a mule.  Why  doesn't  everyone 
smile  like  her.  She's  going  to  have  a baby,  maybe  that's  why  she's 
happy. 

First  voice  The  deep  night  is  tensed  for  the  war  that  will  rage 
through  the  streets.  A rumble  of  thunder  foretells  the  storm,  building 
in  might  behind  starless  skies.  The  sea  rears  its  demonic  head,  lashing 
hard  at  glistening  rocks.  And  the  land,  awakened  at  last  from  a long 
deep  slumber,  writhes  in  agonized  spasms,  hills  convulse  in  tortuous 
knots.  The  stable  shakes,  as  lightning  forks  the  sky.  The  frail  young 
woman,  in  searing  pain  . . . her  sweat  sopped  brow  . . . tearing  flesh 
. . . the  birth  ...  of  God. 

Fourth  voice  And,  lo,  the  star,  which  they  saw  in  the  east,  went  be- 
fore them,  till  it  came  and  stood  over  where  the  young  child  was. 

Third  voice  The  sheep  are  quiet  now;  huddled  together  for  warmth, 
they  rest.  The  boy  is  awake  though,  alert  and  tense  he  ponders  the 
things  he  has  seen.  He  has  heard  a new  voice  in  the  night  and  can  feel 
in  his  young  hard  body  the  pull  of  the  star  to  the  east;  the  star  that 
hangs  easy  over  quiet  streets. 

Second  voice  But  what  of  the  old  man?  Does  he  know  of  the  star  as 
he  lies  dying  in  his  bloody  bed?  Is  there  time  for  him  too? 

The  old  man  Death  take  me.  I am  ready  now.  This  body  is  old  and 
has  worn  out  its  years.  I will  go  in  peace  with  a new  found  hope.  For 
the  child  has  come,  the  sea  is  fled,  hope  is  once  more  in  the  land. 

First  voice  We  are  free  from  the  sin  of  our  birth,  from  the  land  dark 
with  death  and  destruction.  The  soft  star's  light  is  strong  in  the  house 
of  the  sea,  the  crow  is  fled  from  his  perch  as  night  is  filled  with  songs 
of  hope.  The  hare  need  not  run  from  the  hawk.  The  wolf  lies  down 
with  the  sheep.  The  earth  is  loud  with  sounds  of  growth  and  trees  are 
bending  with  fruit.  There  is  peace  in  the  land,  all  wars  have  ceased, 
in  this  one  great  hour  of  love. 
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Fourth  voice  And  when  they  were  come  into  the  house,  they  saw  the 
young  child  with  Mary  his  mother,  and  fell  down,  and  worshipped 
him:  and  when  they  had  opened  their  treasures,  they  presented  unto 
him  gifts;  gold,  and  frankincense,  and  myrrh. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  as  the  angels  were  gone  away  from  them  into 
heaven,  the  shepherds  said  one  to  another,  Let  us  now  go  even  unto 
Bethlehem,  and  see  this  thing  which  is  come  to  pass,  which  the  Lord 
hath  made  known  unto  us.  And  they  came  with  haste,  and  found  Mary, 
and  Joseph,  and  the  babe  lying  in  a manger. 

Second  voice  The  boy  stands  alone  in  the  quiet  of  shadows  and 
watches,  watches  with  awe  and  reverence  the  child,  asleep  in  his 
mother's  arms. 

Yes,  here  is  a peace  you  have  never  felt,  here  is  a hope  you  have 
never  known.  It  is  time  now  to  decide,  for  you  as  for  everyone  else. 
Your  life  will  be  shaped  from  this  one  moment  as  by  no  other. 

Fourth  voice  For  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  be- 
gotten son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but 
have  everlasting  life. 

Third  voice  This  is  the  gift  of  God.  You've  a story  to  tell  to  the  na- 
tions, a song  to  sing  to  the  world.  The  wondrous  gift  is  given,  the 
gift  of  life  and  hope. 

Second  voice  Take  up  this  gift  and  travel  the  road  to  life. 

Third  voice  The  way  will  be  steep  and  rocky.  There  will  be  barriers 
put  in  your  path. 

Second  voice  But  this  is  the  way  of  trust  and  joy. 

Third  voice  This  is  the  way  to  life  everlasting. 

First  voice  The  land  is  filled  with  the  wonders  of  life.  Towering  fields 
of  grain  wait  for  the  harvester's  reaping.  The  vine  is  bending  with 
grapes,  ripe  for  the  labor  of  picking.  On  the  road  between  vineyard 
and  field  walks  a tall  young  man.  The  rising  sun  casts  his  long  crossed 
shadow  on  the  road.  The  hills  rise  singing  at  this  new  dawn,  death  is 
gone  from  the  town;  for  here  is  the  hope  of  the  world.  This  man,  the 
son  of  God,  free  from  the  force  of  the  sea. 


WHY 


June  F.  Crasco 


Why  is  a tree? 

A flower? 

A child? 

It  is  because  it  must  be  so. 
There  is  no  cause, 

There  is  no  reason. 

To  say  there  is, 

This  is  wrong. 

To  measure  a day 
To  morn  and  eve, 

And  say  one  begins 
And  one  ends, 

Is  to  take  a leaf 

And  tear  its  veins 

To  find  out  why  it  was  born. 

Why  is  a tree? 

A flower? 

A child? 

It  is  because  it  is— 

No  more. 

The  reason  for  it  is  itself. 
Why  is  this  not  enough? 

Why  more? 


Poems  Jn  A Haiku  Style 


A letter  and  Spring 
Madness  arrived  today— 

O God  grant  me  peace! 

Max  G.  Imhoff 


Tiny  blue-eyed  girl 

Knocked  over  by  the  sunlight— 

What  a joyous  thing! 

Ann  Baxter 


The  yellow  flitting 
horde  of  monarch  butterflies 
—autumn's  gold  leaves  now? 

Judy  Dickstein 


Puedo  ver  una  cosa 
de  rosa  en  rosa  . . . 

Una  joya? 

Una  hoja? 

No 

Solo  mariposa. 

Judy  Dickstein 


Daisies  glittering 
from  silver  summer  shower 
—oh,  my  precious  gems! 

Judy  Dickstein 


When  Spring  comes 
I often  wonder  is  it  not  too  late 
To  wake  the  dead. 


Gerry  Goldman 


Did  you  hear  the  child  die? 

Shrill  screams 
On  a foggy  night. 

H.  Peter  Gezork 


Ladybug  lighting 
silently  by  my  elbow 
—welcome  pretty  guest. 

Judy  Dickstein 


A fat  worm  crawls  under  your  shoe. 

Squish! 

Then  your  mouth  tastes  sour. 

H.  Peter  Gezork 


LESTER  NEALE 


THE  LAST  ENEMY 


We  sometimes  congratulate  ourselves  at  the  moment  of  waking  from  a 
troubled  dream.-  it  may  be  so  the  moment  after  death. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne:  Journal,  October  25,  1835 


. . . and  we  have  done  those  things  which  we  ought  not  to  have  done. 
We  have  left  undone  those  things  which  we  ought  to  have  done.  In  the 
midst  of  our  doubting  and  confusion  we  have  knowingly  transgressed— 
we  have  taken  the  path  that  leads  through  darkness.  But  we  realize  that 
thou  God  are  a piteous  God  and  will  take  compassion  upon  us.  Grant  us 
Mercy.  O Lord,  we  have  come  not  because  we  are  strong  but  because  we 
are  weak  and  stand  in  need  of  judgement.  Lord  be  merciful  unto  us  and 
grant  us  peace.  In  his  name  we  pray  . . . Amen. 

Reverend  Thomas  Dools  opened  his  eyes  and  nodded  to  the  ushers 
to  take  up  the  collection.  Settling  back  into  the  red  velvet  softness  of  the 
Pulpit  chair  he  winced  as  the  choir  began  their  first  anthem.  As  usual  the 
sopranos  were  too  loud,  the  basses  too  vague.  The  new  members  could 
be  heard  stumbling  and  lisping  in  the  difficult  measures.  Reverend  Dools 
told  himself  that  he  would  speak  to  the  Choir  director  after  the  service. 
He  forgot  about  the  choir  momentarily.  Today  was  the  day,  wasn't  it. 
Today  was  the  day  he  preached  to  these  kids  about  death.  No  turning 
back.  And  why  must  he  talk  about  such  a morbid  subject?  Because  he  was 
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going  to  die.  There  was  the  truth,  naked  and  gloating  inside  his  mind. 
Here  was  his  last  sermon,  a glorious  delivery,  extremely  rhetorical.  He 
remembered  the  chubby  finger  of  the  surgeon,  how  it  had  lingered  on 
the  center  of  the  transluscent  screen,  pointing  to  the  center  of  the  gray 
blur  then  moving  outward,  tracing  the  diffusion  of  the  tumor.  "Cancer" 
Very  advanced. 

"Is  it  operable,"  he  had  asked  the  Doctor. 

The  Doctor  walked  over  to  the  window  and  stared  out  of  it  for  a 
period  then  turned  to  the  minister.  "Reverend  Dools,  if  I operated,  the 
most  you  could  hope  for  would  be  three  extra  months  of  agony.  If  you 
leave  things  alone,  I'd  guess  you  have  about  a year  left— give  or  take  a 
month."  He  put  forth  his  hands  in  despair. 

Reverend  Dools  had  been  sitting  in  the  Doctor's  office  then.  Since  the 
fatal  diagnosis,  nine  months  had  passed.  This  was  Sunday.  Today  he  gave 
his  annual  Christmas  sermon.  He  was  to  provide  all  those  beaming  col- 
lege students  out  in  the  congregation  with  an  inspirational  message.  He 
would  surprise  them  by  not  talking  about  birth,  as  he  generally  did  around 
Christmas.  Instead  he  would  tell  them  about  the  last  enemy.  But  he  would 
not  tell  them  he  was  dying.  They  would  never  know  that  he  stood  there 
accepting  the  collection  for  the  last  time.  Might  as  well  let  them  take  some 
good  memories  home  this  semester.  Vacation,  relaxation— who  wants  to 
entertain  the  thought  of  a dying  minister?  The  essential  thing  was  to 
prepare  these  kids  to  face  their  last  enemy.  When  they  left  long  Island 
University  for  their  vacation,  they  must  be  wiser,  they  must  be  more 
secure  than  their  pastor. 

So  Reverend  Dools  preached  his  sermon.  He  was  compassionate,  he 
modulated  frequently— left  long  spaces  between  his  important  sentences 
and  introduced  a perceptible  quiver  in  his  voice.  At  the  door  on  his  way 
out  one  of  the  seniors  shook  his  hand  firmly  and  looked  at  him  strangely. 
"You  know,  that  sermon  reminded  me  of  John  Donne's  poem  about  the 
bell— you  know,  the  bell  that  tolls  for  everyone?"  The  boy  was  lanky  and 
seemed  a little  stubborn  about  something.  "I'm  not  an  English  major 
Reverend,  in  fact  I'm  pre-med— but  I still  enjoy  a good  sermon."  Reverend 
Dools  flushed.  He  wondered  if  the  boy  suspected  anything.  His  heart 
pounded,  and  he  forced  himself  to  shake  hands  with  the  old  red-faced 
woman  who  never  missed  Church  and  who  cried  during  all  of  his  sermons. 

It  was  Christmas  Eve  on  Long  Island.  From  the  air,  thousands  of 
lights  twinkled  like  coals  glowing  in  the  snow.  The  students  had  all  gone 
to  their  homes;  the  campus  Church  was  empty  and  cold.  A solitary  figure 
made  its  way  through  the  heavy  snows  and  quickly  entered  the  Church. 
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The  Reverend  Dools  was  paying  a visit  to  the  Church  library.  There  was 
a book  of  Donne's  poetry  he  wanted  to  read.  And  at  12  o'clock  he  planned 
to  play  some  Christmas  Carols  on  the  Church  chimes.  The  bells  could  be 
played  over  an  amplifying  system,  loud  enough  for  the  whole  campus  to 
hear.  He  knew  that  the  campus  was  empty,  yet  still  he  felt  he  should 
play  the  bells. 

The  heat  had  been  turned  off  and  his  fingers  were  stiff  as  he 
searched  through  the  various  piles  of  books  and  pamphlets.  Finally  he 
found  one,  an  old  one,  cold  and  dusty,  some  of  the  pages  were  dirty  and 
moth-eaten.  He  opened  it  and  turned  to  the  poem.  He  smiled  and  read: 
"Send  not  to  find  for  whom  the  bell  tolls,  it  tolls  for  thee.  Then  he  asked 
himself:  ''Wh3t  is  there  to  insure  us  that  there  will  always  be  someone  to 
toll  the  ball  for  us  when  we  are  gone.  How  can  we  truly  conquer  the  last 
enemy?  The  new  President  would  have  thousands  of  bell-ringers,  if  he 
happened  to  die.  But  what  about  the  thousands  of  people  that  die  with- 
out having  a bell  rung  for  them?" 

Send  not  to  find  who  tolls  the  bell.  He  smiled.  No  one  knew  he  was 
in  the  Church  tonight.  He  would  ring  the  bells  for  his  own  forthcoming 
death.  He  climbed  the  steep  stairs  and  began  pulling  the  different  bells. 
They  boomed  out  all  over  the  campus  and  into  town.  They  could  be  heard 
clanging  down  in  the  valley,  a herald  to  the  new,  softly  falling  snow.  On, 
on  they  boomed.  Ding.  Dong-Ding  . . . Dong  . . . Ding  . . . 

That  night  the  radar  stations  along  the  dewline  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States  recorded  a series  of  discharges  from  within  the  Soviet 
Union.  S:c's  bombers  were  alerted  and  within  seconds  retaliatory  rockets 
had  been  launched  by  the  United  States.  The  Russian  rockets  were 
equipped  with  hydrogen  warheads.  Washington  was  no  longer.  Strangely 
enough,  New  York  had  not  yet  been  hit. 

In  a tiny  radio  shack  in  Petrograd,  two  Russian  soldiers  huddled  over 
their  radio,  listening  intently.  Through  the  static  came  the  grotesque  and 
hysterical  words:  "New  York  and  Long  Island  have  both  been  hit  with 
H-bombs.  There  ere  no  expected  survivors." 
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AMONG  THE  TANGLED  TREES 


Scene:  A forest 

Dramatis  Personae:  Lucius  Knight 
A Child 

Tenebrus,  king  of  the  elves 
Tristia,  his  queen 
Elves  of  the  forest 


It  is  twilight  in  the  forest  kingdom  ruled  by  the  elves,  Tenebrus  and 
Tristia.  Lucius  Knight,  weary  after  a day  of  hackwriting,  has  parked  his 
car  by  the  roadside  and  wandered  along  a narrow  path  into  a clearing  in 
the  forest.  He  does  not  see  Tenebrus  and  Tristia  perched  on  a moss-covered 
boulder,  silently  watching  him.  Like  a man  who  has  witnessed  sorrow 
through  the  ages,  Lucius  stretches  out  at  the  foot  of  the  boulder  and  closes 
his  eyes.  He  begins  an  imaginary  conversation. 

Lucius : Yes  Mr.  Butterfield.  Certainly  Mr.  Butterfield.  Yes,  I'll  finish  it  to- 
night. Yessir,  you'll  see  that  copy  on  your  desk  first  thing  in  the  morning. 
Well  of  course  I mean  it.  I'll  call  Sheila  right  now  and  tell  her  I won't  be 
home  tonight.  Oh,  no  trouble  at  a J I Mr.  Butterfield,  no  trouble  at  all.  (He 
sits  up)  You  know  something  Mr.  Butterfield— your  legs  are  getting  flabby. 
What?  Oh  of  course  your  stomach  isn't  out  of  proportion  with  . . . Why, 
I think  it's  perfectly  symmetrical  with  your  fat  head!  ( Lucius  lies  down 
again  and  begins  to  whistle  softly  as  Tenebrus  and  Tristia  gesture  astonishment 
to  each  other.  Then  Tenebrus  raises  his  arms  in  silent  signal  and  green  and 
brown  clad  eleves  creep  quietly  to  various  places  in  the  woods  where  they  can 
observe  Lucius , unseen  by  him.  Lucius  tries  to  make  himself  more  comfortable 
on  the  ground.  Jn  a low,  cracked  voice , he  begins  to  sing. 

Lucius:  She  shall  bring  me  to  the  dewy  glen  of  dreams. 

Together,  we  shall  fly  through  streams  of  milky  moonbeams 

To  the  star-stained  sky 

And  she  shall  never  cry,  my  princess  fair. 

And  I shall  kiss  the  cherries  in  her  cheeks 
And  touch  the  silver  in  her  blue-black  hair. 
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As  he  sings,  a Child,  obviously  lost,  tiptoes  to  Lucius , bends  over  him,  and 
says  doubtfully  but  loudly: 

Child:  Hello!  ( Lucius  leaps  up  terrified,  then  relaxes)  I'm  lost  and  I saw  you 

on  the  ground  there  and  I thought  I'd  ask  you  the  way  on  accounta  my 
mother's  gonna  yell  at  me  if  I'm  late  for  supper  and  she  has  to  warm  all 
the  stuff  up  again. 

Lucius:  Well,  feally  I— 

Child:  Myname  is  MichaelJoyce  and  I live  at  twentyeightClarkStreet 
and  I'm  nine  and  I go  to  BishopStreetSchool  and  mymother  says  I have 
to  be  home  for  supper  at  SIX  O'CLOCK! 

Lucius:  Now  look,  little  boy!  ( calmer ) I'm  terribly  sorry,  but  I really  don't 
know  where  you  live.  In  fact,  I don't  even  know  what  town  this  is.  Really, 

I just— parked  my  car  and  just  walked  into  the  woods. 

Child:  Why? 

Lucius:  Well,  because— oh  God!  Look  kid,  you  wouldn't  understand.  Now 
why  don't  you  turn  around  and  try  to  get  home  the  same  way  you  got 
here,  like  a good  kid.  ( The  Child  starts  to  walk  away)  After  all,  your  mother 
will  be  worried,  and  I— I want  to  sleep. 

Child:  ( turning ) You're  going  to  SLEEP  here? 

Lucius:  Well  yes,  I thought  it  might  be  rather  nice.  The  night  is  so  warm 
and  all.  Now  why  don't  you  get  go— 

Child:  I saw  a dead  rat. 

Lucius:  What! 

Child:  Two  days  ago,  I saw  a dead  rat  and  I guess  I'll  sleep  here  with  you 
on  accounta  I can't  find  the  way  home  and  whenever  I get  lost  in  the 
woods,  mymother  lets  me  sleep  here  'cuz  her  and  myfather  think  I'm 
big  enough. 

Lucius:  "She"  and  my  father.  You  mean  they  really  let  you  sleep  here? 
{Child  nods)  And  what  has  your  dead  rat  got  to  do  with  anything? 

Child:  It  was  dead  in  the  road  and  myfriend  and  me— I mean  "I"  — we 
found  it  and  buried  it. 

Lucius:  Well,  that  was  truly  a humanitarian  gesture. 

Child:  A what? 

Lucius:  It  was  a very  nice  thing  to  do. 

Child:  Yup!  I guess  it  was. 

They  both  sit  down  by  the  rock.  The  darkness  has  deepened,  and  the  elves 
gather  closer  around  them. 

Lucius:  You  know,  people  don't  do  very  many  nice  things  anymore.  They 
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all  seem  to  think  that  being  kind  or  "nice"  is  a sign  of  either  weakness 
or  flattery. 

Child:  Hey? 

Lucius:  What? 

Child:  You  smell  sweaty. 

Lucius:  Well,  this  place  is  hardly  equipped  with  bathing  facilities! 

Child:  If  you  mean  there's  no  place  to  take  a bath,  you're  not  right  'cuz 
there's  a big  river  that  runs  right  through  the  middle  of  these  woods  and 
I just  saw  it  and  hey— I bet  you  don't  even  know  the  name  of  it! 

Lucius:  The  Styx? 

Child:  No,  you're  not  right.  It's  the  Beverly. 

Lucius:  I used  to  be  in  love  with  a girl  named  Beverly.  ( stretches  out)  Hm 
. . . she  married  somebody  else. 

Child:  Did  you  marry  anybody? 

Lucius:  Yes,  I married  a girl  named  Sheila.  I used  to  be  in  love  with  her 

too. 

Child:  Aren't  you  in  love  with  her  anymore? 

Lucius:  No. 

Child:  Why? 

Lucius:  She  wears  stockings  with  holes  in  them.  Now  if  you  intend  to  stay 
here  you've  got  to  keep  quiet  and  go  to  sleep.  I feel  very  sad  and  I want 
it  quiet. 

Child:  All  right. 

They  both  prepare  to  spend  the  night  on  the  ground. 

Child:  Hey? 

Lucius:  What  now? 

Child:  Why  are  you  sad? 

Lucius:  Oh,  it's  the  month,  I guess.  March  always  makes  me  feel  sad. 
Snow's  gone,  but  the  trees  haven't  budded  yet.  Winter's  almost  gone, 
but  it  doesn't  look  like  Spring's  going  to  get  here.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the 
world  seems  so  neutral  and  empty  that  there's  nothing  to  do  but  think, 
and  thinking  gives  pain.  Sometimes,  you  know,  I go  down  to  the  ocean 
when  I feel  like  this.  Oh,  you  know— ocean,  seat  of  permanency,  mother 
of  us  all,  supposed  to  know  all  the  answers.  But  it  doesn't  give  you  all 
the  answers.  It's  the  most  pain-filled  place  of  all  and  so  silent!  God!  The 
sea  never  gave  me  any  answers.  It  never  even  told  me  what  kind  of  wo- 
man my  wife  was,  or  what  horrors  or  delights  she  knew  and  never  told 
me.  If  only  somehow  we  could  know  all  the  answers— all  the  important 
things! 

Child:  I understand. 
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Lucius:  No,  you  can't  understand.  You're  too  young.  You're  only— what  is 
it— you're  only  nine  years  old. 

Child:  I do  so  understand  on  accounta  they  told  me  to  tell  them  when  any- 
body like  you  came  here. 

Lucius:  I don't  quite  follow  you.  Who  are  "they",  and  what  are  you  blather- 
ing about? 

Child:  The  elves,  of  course!  King  Tenebrus  and  Queen  Tristia.  They  know 
I'm  usually  in  the  woods  so  they  asked  me  to  keep  a lookout  so  they 
wouldn't  miss  anybody. 

Lucius:  Little  boy,  do  you  dream  very  often?  I mean  do  you  ever  dream 
things  that  seem  very  real,  but  aren't  really  real? 

Child:  No. 

Lucius:  Do  you  lie? 

Child:  No,  my  mother  won't  let  me. 

Lucius:  Then  are  you  trying  to  tell  me  that  these  woods  are  really  inhabited 
by  -uh-  fairies? 

Child:  I forgot— you  were  never  here  before. 

Lucius:  Fortunately,  I haven't  been. 

Child:  Well  you  see,  this  is  what  most  people  call  Pringle's  Woods,  but  it 
isn't  really.  It's  really  the  Forest  of  Sadness,  and  every  sad  person  around 
comes  here  if  they're  smart  and  if  they're  good.  And  King  Tenebrus  and 
Queen  Tristia,  even  if  they're  only  as  big  as  me,  they  rule  this  place  and 
they  have  magic  powers  and  they  like  me. 

Lucius:  ( starting  to  leave)  Well,  it's  been  a revealing  experience,  but  I've 
really  got  to  be  getting  along. 

Child:  No,  NO!  You  can't  go  away.  King  Tenebrus!  King  Tenebrus! 

The  Child  tries  to  pull  Lucius  hack.  Tenebrus  and  Tristia  slide  down  the 
rock  on  which  they  have  been  sitting  and  step  forward  to  face  Lucius  and  the 
Child.  The  other  elves  gather  around  in  a semi-circle,  watching  Lucius  with 
wonder. 

Child:  King  Tenebrus,  I kept  him  here.  He  was  trying  to  get  away,  but  I 
stopped  him. 

Tenebrus:  The  thick  black  mists  of  night  are  near, 

And  so  we  bid  you  welcome  here. 

Tristia:  Although  in  sorrow  you  have  strayed 
Far  from  your  world,  feel  not  afraid. 

Be  free  to  let  your  sorrow  flow 
In  this  wood  of  grief  and  woe. 

Tenebrus:  Your  soul  may.  scream  its  voiceless  cries 
Free  from  suffocating  lies. 
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Lucius:  My  god!  I've  never  been  at  a loss  for  words  before  but— but  who 
are  you?  What  are  you? 

Tenebrus:  I am  king  of  all  the  fauns 

That  sleep  each  night  beneath  the  moss; 

And  I rule  all  the  rainbow  elves 
Who  shower  fragrance  on  the  dawns, 

And  nymphs  that  glide  upon  the  gloss 

Of  glistening  black  pools  and  sigh  themselves 

To  sleep.  As  king  I keep  the  key 

To  the  treasury  of  the  deep-hued  dancing  jewels 

You  call  tears,  the  tips  of  Sorrow's  grief-stained  spears. 

Tristia:  Sorrow's  nymphs  caress  the  trees; 

Spirits  of  Pain  swim  in  the  breeze; 

Melancholy  sobs  by  the  stream; 

The  dryads  sleep,  but  weep  to  dream. 

My  friend,  release  your  aches  and  fears, 

And  elves  will  gather  up  your  tears. 

Lucius:  I hope  you'll  all  forgive  my  temporary  loss  of  poise,  but  you  see, 
I've  -uh-  I've  never  quite— I mean  I've  never  run  into  anyone  quite  like  you 
before,  and  this  being  the  month  of  March  and  all,  I— I'm  really  not  quite 
sure  . . . 

Tenebrus:  Here  you  can  be  free  and  wild. 

Banish  doubt!  Be  like  the  Child. 

We  summon  world-sore  sorrowers  here 
To  dull  the  point  of  Agony's  spear. 

Lucius:  This  must  be  just  madness— a forest  of  sadness!  Oh  my  god!  You've 
got  to  cut  this  cut.  Now  I'M  speaking  in  rhyme.  ( He  sits  down.  The  Child 
wanders  over  to  a group  of  elves  and  stretches  out  on  his  stomach  in  the  grass.) 
Now,  you  say  this  is  the  Forest  of  Sadness  and  you're  going  to  relieve  me 
of  all  my  sorrow.  If  only— if  just  possibly  it  were  true. 

Elves ' Chotus:  The  sorrower  wanders  many  lands. 

Yet,  he  never  understands 

The  sad  regret,  the  poignant  loss 

That  haunts  him  like  the  scent  of  joss. 

Tenebrus:  The  anguish  of  Man  shall  never  cease, 

But  you,  my  friend,  can  find  sweet  peace 
If  your  soul's  dark  drapes  are  torn 
And  in  your  heart  you  strangle  scorn 
And  then  let  soft  repose  be  born. 
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Lucius:  Well,  that's  all  very  charming,  I'm  sure.  But  just  how  do  I go  about 
getting  repose  born  in  my  soul? 

Chorus:  Lie  down  here  and  sleep  tonight 
Upon  the  ground  within  our  sight. 

On  your  soul  we'll  place  a charm 
To  keep  you  safe  from  grief  and  harm. 

Tristia:  In  your  mind  I'll  weave  a veil 
Of  fair  white  roses  and  tiny  frail 
forget-me-nots 

To  smother  your  dreary  pensive  thoughts. 

I shall  kiss  your  tear-worn  eyes; 

Then  at  dawn  I'll  sing  you  tender  songs 
And  we  will  walk  among  the  trees  that  rise 
In  dark  green  velvet  throngs. 

And  we  will  bury  thoughts  of  pain 
Beneath  blue  violets  dipped  in  rain. 

Child:  (leaping  up)  You  see,  you  see,  don't  you!  They  know  how  to  make 
you  forget  the  bad  things.  They  know  how  to  make  everthing  beautiful 
and  good. 

Lucius:  Yes,  yes,  beautiful  and  good.  {Sadly)  But  there  were  three,  weren't 
there? 

Child:  Three  what? 

Lucius:  Perhaps  you  never  heard.  (Ignoring  the  Child ) There  were  three— 
the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true.  What's  always  puzzled  me  is  that 
they  had  to  classify  them  separately.  Why  can't  the  "true"  include  the  good 
and  the  beautiful?  Why  can't  the  "true"  BE  the  good  and  the  beautiful? 
Why  the  devil  can't  "beauty  be  truth  and  truth  beauty"?  Why  does  truth 
always  have  to  be  ugliness  and  war  and  hate  and  men  out  of  work  and 
dying  African  children  and  vomit  and  rape  and  murder  and  dead  Jews 
and  bloody  animals  dumped  in  ditches?  Why  does  it,  WHY  DOES  IT? 
Chorus:  We  shall  teach  you  to  ignore 
All  this  hate  and  pain  and  gore. 

Close  your  eyes;  the  night  is  warm. 

As  you  sleep,  we'll  charm  the  charm 
And  chant  the  chant  and  dance  the  dance 
And  capture  Memory's  poison  lance. 

We'll  hide  it  deep  within  the  ground 
Beneath  the  realm  of  sight  and  sound 
Where  what  we  hide  is  never  found. 
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T enebrus:  For  you,  my  sorrower,  we  selected 
As  one  of  few  who  have  detected 
That  Pain  leaps  up  and  Sorrow  races 
Behind  a billion  frozen  faces. 

Chorus:  So  let  us  sing  our  mystic  song 

To  rid  your  mind  of  thoughts  of  wrong. 

Your  soul  shall  then  no  longer  swell 
With  all  the  pus  of  Earth's  sad  Hell. 

The  elves  form  a circle  around  Lucius  and  the  Child.  Suddenly  Lucius 
breaks  out  of  the  circle,  dragging  the  Child  with  him. 

Lucius:  No!  Stop  it,  stop  it!  I didn't  say  I wanted  to  forget,  did  I?  God!  Of 
course  it  would  be  awfully  nice  to  forget,  and  I appreciate  your  offer— 
really  I do.  I mean  it's  terribly  considerate  of  you  and  all.  But  ( He  puts 
his  hands  on  the  Child's  shoulders.)  What  if  I didn't  remember?  What  if  no- 
body remembered?  ( looks  at  Child)  Who  would  tell  him?  Who  would  tell 
him  that  there  is  suffering  and  that  suffering  is  a very  great  part  of  Truth? 
Tenebrus:  You  wish  this  slender  soul  to  bear 
The  burden  of  Earth's  grief  and  care! 

You  wish  this  god  of  mirth  and  love 
With  heart  as  tender  as  a dove 
To  lose  his  glorious  youth  and  mirth 
And  carry  the  heavy  sorrow  of  Earth! 

Lucius:  You  think  I like  it?  You  think  I want  it?  Good  Lord,  no!  I don't 
want  him  to  know  all  the  aching  sadness  and  rotten  depression  and  stink- 
ing despair.  But  he's  got  to.  Somebody  always  has  to  know,  and  it  looks 
like  this  kid  is  the  lucky  one.  You've  got  to  see  that  we  all  can't  go  on 
pretending  that  filth  and  horror  don't  exist.  Somebody  has  got  to  under- 
stand that  Man  lives  in  pain.  This  kid  is  destined  to  be  the  somebody  who 
gives  the  bums  a break,  even  if  it's  only  a cup  of  coffee  and  a chance  to 
talk  about  the  unemployment  situation.  Look,  maybe  you  don't  under- 
stand me— maybe  I'm  not  making  myself  clear— but  this  kid  is  going  to  be 
sad,  like  I'm  sad.  And  I guess  the  only  reward  he'll  ever  get  is  knowing 
he  KNOWS,  like  I know  I KNOW. 

Tenebrus:  ( commandingly ) We  want  the  Child! 

Tristia:  ( Menacingly ) We  want  the  Child! 

Chorus:  ( threateningly ) We  want  the  Child! 

Lucius:  What  do  you  want,  kid? 

Child:  I always  only  wanted  good  things  and  beautiful  things. 

{sleepily)  I get  a hurting  feeling  when  I think  about  not  having  good 
things  and  beautiful  things,  but  it's  sort  of  a nice  hurting  feeling.  I want 
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to  go  with  you,  but  gee,  where  are  we  going  anyway? 

Lucius:  Into  the  woods. 

Child:  But  we're  in  the  woods! 

Lucius:  I know,  but  we're  going  further  in— much  further.  ( He  takes  the 
Child  by  the  hand  and  looks  at  Tenebrus  and  Tristia.)  I hope  you  will  permit 
us. 

Tenebrus:  I condemn  you  both  to  roam 
Forever  among  the  tangled  trees, 

Never  again  to  know  a home, 

Never  again  to  kiss  a cool  breeze, 

Never  to  sing  and  never  to  smile. 

Oh  you  shall  wander  many  a mile, 

But  never  away  from  the  cruel  and  the  vile. 

We  offered  the  best— you  wanted  the  worst. 

You  have  defied  me— now  you  are  cursed! 

Lucius:  If  you've  finished,  I hope  you'll  excuse  us.  We've  really  got  to  be 
going. 

Child:  But  where  are  we  going? 

Lucius:  Deeper  into  the  woods,  where  it's  more  tangled  and  hotter  and  I 
guess,  more  miserable  than  anywhere  you've  ever  been.  But  right  in  the 
very  middle,  we  may  find  a river— I hope  we  do  find  a river. 

The  Child  turns  to  the  elves  and  says  very  simply: 

Child:  Good  by. 

Lucius  and  the  Child  walk  sadly  but  magnificently  into  the  tangles  of  the 
forest. 

Tenebrus:  (to  Tristia)  Let  us  sleep  awhile,  my  dear. 

The  tender  gleams  of  Dawn  are  near. 

Tristia:  Shall  we  see  those  two  again? 

Tenebrus:  No,  but  there  are  other  men 
And  other  boys  and  other  nights. 

For  many  come  to  seek  the  sprites 
And  try  to  turn  out  Memory's  lights. 

But  come,  my  subjects  and  my  queen, 

Let  us  make  our  beds  upon  the  smooth  cool  green  of  the  forest 
ground. 

Come  now,  gather  round. 

Tenebrus,  Tristia,  and  the  other  elves  curl  up  on  the  ground  to  sleep. 
Tristia  (softly)  Goodnight. 

All  (very  softly)  Goodnight  . . . goodnight. 

Curtain 


RAIN 


Ann  Baxter 


This  rain  is  weary 
And  tired  and  dreary, 

And  sneaks  up  ashamed  in  the  night. 

It  throbs  out  its  colorless  dirge: 

Roll  over. 

Don't  get  up. 

Why  don't  you  sleep. 

It's  a good  day  for  sleeping 
And  reading  and  eating, 

And  especially  baking  all  kinds  of  good  things, 
And  listening  to  Purcell  or  Bach, 

And  making  hot  cocoa,  too. 

It  just  is. 

But  it's  not  my  rain. 

My  rain  is  flashy 

And  splashy  and  crashy, 

And  bursts  ostentatiously  down. 

It  shouts  in  its  total  abandon: 

I'm  here! 

Come  on  out! 

It's  oh!  so  much  fun! 

The  sun  has  been  shining, 

And  birds  have  been  tolling 

Their  songful  carillons  from  trees  steeple-high; 

And  the  rain  is  sweet-summer-fresh, 

And  brings  love,  and  laughter,  and  peace. 

It  just  does. 

But  this  rain  is  weary 
And  tired  and  dreary. 


THE  NEW  INTELLECTUALISM 


Ann  Baxter 


Some  years  ago 
I had  a guitar, 

And  liked  folk  music 
espresso 
and  informality; 

And  disliked  society 

organized  religion 
and  government. 

And  I enjoyed  this, 

And  it  was  unique. 

But  some  moons  later, 

The  joy  went  out  of  my  life. 

I was  no  longer  unique. 

I was— horribile  dictu— 

a member  of  the  Beat  Generation. 

Well,  I went  quietly  on, 

Liking  my  music  and  my  espresso, 
But  laboring  under  new  hardships. 
People  would  say 
geeareyouabeatnick? 


No. 

Damn  it. 

I am  not  now  and  have  never  been  a beatnik. 

And  now  I'm  sick  of 

modern  jazz  and  espresso  and  Zen  and  intellects  and  folk  music 
and  rebelling  and  coffee  houses  and  books  and  Greenwich  Village 
and  guitars  in  Washington  Square  and  poetry  without  rhythm  or 
rhyme  and  Kerouac  and  sex  and  long  h3 i r and  free  love  and  beards 
and  sandals  and  numerous  causes  and  searching  and  the  subtle 
all-knowingness  and  the  love  of  individualism  and  owning  anything 
bizarre  and  the  whole  damn  business. 

So  what  to  do? 

Shall  I conform  to  the  standards  of  my  parents,  who  are,  after  all, 

older  and  wiser  than  the  "intellects?" 

No. 

Because  I like  modern  jazz  and  espresso  and  Zen  and  all  ibid. 

So  the  Beat  Generation  can  go  its  own  existentialistic  way,  and 

I'll  just  stay  right  here  in  my  pad,  and  read  and  think  and  play 

My  folk  music  and  write  poems  without  rhyme  or  rhythm. 

But  I'll  be  damned  if  I'll  be  called  a beatnik. 

There  must  be  something  . . . 


"ASK  NOT  WHAT  AMERICA  CAN  DO  FOR  YOU  . • 


Genevieve  Reall 


They  say  tears  flow  in  Berlin, 

And  that  building— the  long  arm  of 
Conciliation  in  New  York— trembles; 

Young  idealists  perfect  a foreign  tongue 
And  go  away  to  keep  us  from  burning, 

Emblem  of  our  social  conscience; 

Now  it  is  not  Indians,  nor  starvation,  nor  keeping 
The  woodbox  from  getting  empty: 

Our  backyard  is  the  country, 

Our  neighbor  is  humanity, 

Our  street  is  the  world; 

The  President  appeals  . . . asks  for  our  prayers, 

Exalted  spirits  nod  approval— 

But  glimmer  out  with  fading  tv  screens, 

Turn  away,  vaguely  appalled,  that  two  worlds 
Are  rolling  in  the  orbit  of  private  life, 

That  the  messy  den  isn't  the  only  room  wanting  vacuuming; 
Vaguely  appalled,  feeling  vaguely  responsible, 

We  shuffe  again  through  the  same  twelve  hours; 

The  Westinghouse  clock  looks  at  us  respectably, 

And  we  wonder  at  our  own  respectability, 

At  an  hour  lost,  theories  wearily  dismissed,  acts  foregone; 
There  simply  isn't  time,  you  know— 

There  simply  isn't  lime. 

What  right  have  they  to  demand  of  me? 

I'd  much  rather  not  be  in  the  machinery; 

Some've  got  the  time,  some've  got  the  brains, 

But  I've  got  to  sell  insurance,  get  dinner 
On  the  table;  the  table  of  the  World  be  damned , 

Let  it  feed  its  own  mouth  anyway  it  can; 

Why  should  they  demand  anything  of  me? 

Simply  isn't  time;  got  enough  on  my  hands; 

Pillsbury  muffins  burn  more  alarmingly  than  rocket  fuel. 
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Bucko  Wogan  and  his  brother,  Eugene,  climbed  trees.  That  is,  they 
climbed  trees  for  a living  now,  but  spent  much  more  than  their  forty  work- 
ing hours  in  the  week  braced  in  crotches  high  in  the  branches  of  trees 
near  the  Point. 

The  Wogans  had  climbed  trees  for  as  long  as  anyone  could  remem- 
ber. When  still  quite  young  they  crept  off  in  the  cool  spring  mornings 
across  pastures  and  tall  marsh  grass  south  of  the  tracks  and  while  others 
their  age  were  doing  'long  divisions'  they  were  perched  in  the  elms  which 
bordered  the  cold  brook  and  which  supported  their  idle  dreams  of  height 
and  fame. 

* * * 

Patrick  Wogan  worked  at  one  time  in  the  only  liquor  store  in  Magno- 
lia. Patrick  had  always  been  a firm  man  with  a lean  face  and  a straight 
back  and  he  made  bright  clicks  on  the  sidewalk  with  his  shoes  when  he 
walked.  But  this  was  before  he  started  drinking.  He  was  firm  in  his  drink- 
ing as  he  was  with  everything  else  and  he  diligently  finished  a full  quart 
of  whiskey  every  day  before  the  clock  on  the  Congregational  church 
pointed  with  both  hands  in  the  general  direction  of  the  God  whom  he 
feared  and  prayed  to  often. 

Patrick's  drinking  inflamed  him  like  a boil  arid  he  stood  out  sharply 
against  the  town's  landscape  demanding  to  be  seen.  He  usually  cadged 
money  from  the  men  getting  the  commuter  train  to  Boston  early  in  the 
morning.  By  afternoon  he  was  just  sober  enough  to  mumble  the  right 
words  to  the  right  people  and  rarely  did  he  spend  a completely  dry  or 
thoroughly  sober  day.  He  drank  seriously  and  with  purpose  and  the  red 
rims  which  framed  his  eyes  were  worthy  of  the  lowest  drunk  in  the 
in  the  deepest  gutter  in  the  most  scabrous  section  of  any  large  city.  The 
citizens  of  Magnolia  often  said  that  any  small  town  could  afford  a demo- 
crat, an  atheist,  and  a drunkard.  Patrick  Wogan  filled  the  last  category  and 
his  close  relatives  crowded  the  other  categories. 
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In  Magnolia  the  soil  and  women  were  fertile  and  before  Patrick 
Wogan  was  thirty  his  wife  had  had  three  children  and  five  miscarriages. 
Bucko  was  the  oldest;  Brenda,  the  youngest,  and  Eugene,  who  had  in- 
herited his  grandfather's  pallor  and  cretinism,  was  four  years  younger 
than  Bucko.  Brenda  was  great  in  the  hay,  as  the  local  saying  had  it,  but 
she  was  a lot  like  her  mother  and  had  her  mother's  facility  of  being  both 
discreet  and  businesslike  where  weekly  sex  was  concerned.  She  had  been 
'gotten  in  trouble'  when  she  was  in  high  school,  but  she  got  out  of  trouble 
just  as  quick  and  never  let  it  happen  again.  Brenda  put  up  with  her  father 
and  minded  her  mother  and  cared  for  her  brothers  when  they  were  small. 
Now,  most  of  this  was  behind  her  and  all  that  lay  ahead  was  her  future 
in  town  and  the  hope  and  boost  which  marriage  would  provide  for  a 
while.  Brenda  Wogan,  although  only  twenty-one  years  old,  was  getting 
very  tired  and  had  the  feeling  that  many  things  in  the  future  depended 
on  her  and  on  no-one  else. 

* * * 

The  dry  bark  crumbled  under  Eugene's  grip  as  he  reached  for  a low 
branch. 

"Moy,"  murmured  Eugene— meaning  "more".  His  cheek  against  the 
tree  garbled  his  thick  speech  even  more  than  usual  and  caused  him  to 
drool  on  his  woolen  checkered  shirt. 

Bucko  adjusted  his  grip  into  a more  efficient  'ten-finger'  boost  and 
he  shoved  Eugene  vertically  along  the  trunk.  He  heard  a groan  as 
Eugene's  head  bunched  in  a clump  under  the  low  branch  and  then  felt 
the  weight  in  Eugene's  shoes  disappear  slowly  as  the  shoes  finally  left  his 
hands  and  Eugene's  body  hoisted  itself  carefully  into  the  base  of  the  green 
cloud  that  hovered  above  them. 

Bucko  looked  up  and  saw  Eugene's  tongue  lying  dead  at  the  corner 
of  his  mouth  and  he  knew  Eugene  was  all  right  and  now  contemplating 
the  next  branch.  With  a quick  jerk  Eugene  swung  his  feet  to  the  branch 
on  which  he  had  been  sitting,  stood  up,  then  climbed  four  branches  in 
succession  simian  fashion.  He  paused  a moment  then  grunted  'OK'  to 
Bucko. 

Bucko  had  started  climbing  as  soon  as  Eugene's  flat  buttocks  rose  to 
the  branch.  He  climbed  methodically,  but  not  slowly.  He  selected  each 
branch  and  picked  his  way  along  the  trunk  like  a person  stepping  over 
rough  ground— not  slowing  down  exactly,  but  picking  and  watching  the 
way.  A new  tree  never  presented  any  great  problem  to  the  Wogan 
brothers  and,  unlike  the  rest  of  the  crew,  they  were  the  only  ones  who 
refused  the  leg  irons  and  spikes.  Only  on  the  tallest  tree  did  they  use  a 
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ladder.  If  a ladder  was  used  it  was  always  the  shortest  ladder  they  could 
find— the  least  conspicuous— and  it  was  kicked  swiftly  into  the  tall  grass  by 
Bucko  when  they  were  through  with  it. 

Bucko  was  always  the  last  up  the  tree  and  he  never  started  up  the 
trunk  until  he  was  sure  that  Eugene  had  a firm  grip  on  the  branch.  Neither 
of  the  Wogan  brothers  ever  went  into  a tree  alone.  There  was  always  a 
lift  or  a boost  or  a word  of  advice  by  Bucko,  then  a vault  to  a lower  limb 
and  the  rapid  climb  upward  from  the  density  of  the  lower  branches  to 
the  wide,  young,  and  very  comfortable  branches  in  the  top  of  the  tree. 
This  is  where  they  sat  for  several  minutes  in  each  new  tree  they  climbed. 

"Where's  Stupid?"  Bucko  asked  as  he  pulled  himself  beside  Eugene 
on  the  thick  branch.  Stupid,  Hogarth  Waskiewicz,  was  the  foreman  for  the 
North  Shore  Tree  Experts,  Cutting  and  Climbing  division.  No-one  used 
names  when  they  were  out  working  in  the  trees  so  that  Stupid  remained 
"Stupid"  and  on-one  was  the  wiser. 

"Everyone  knows  his  job  and  if  Stupid  hollers  you  know  if  he's 
hollering  at  you  or  not  because  you  know  if  you're  doing  your  job," 
Bucko  explained  to  Eugene  in  1953  when  Waskiewicz  screamed  some- 
thing from  the  pickup  truck.  Waskiewicz  chainsmoked  cigars  and  rarely 
raised  his  voice  above  a hoarse  rasp  and  the  man  Waskiewicz  hollered 
at  was  later  fired. 

"D'ya  see  'im?"  Bucko  asked  again. 

Eugene  shook  his  head. 

"Neither  do  I,"  said  Bucko  taking  a cigarette  out  of  a package  and 
lighting  it  for  Eugene.  "I  guess  we'll  get  them  end  things,  then  drop  the 
top  branches  straight  down.  They'll  trim  'em  later.  Got  your  saw?" 

"Hmmm,"  breathed  Eugene  as  he  drew  the  slim  shining  tool  from 
its  sheath  and  placed  it  in  his  lap  like  a baby.  He  smoothed  the  handle 
with  his  stubby  hand  and  then  looked  into  his  brother's  face. 

Bucko  reached  over  and  picked  a broken  green  leaf  from  Eugene's 
collar  and  then  brushed  down  his  sleeve.  Eugene  fumbled  with  the  button 
on  his  collar— trying  to  get  it  in  the  buttonhole.  Bucko  reached  over  and 
slipped  it  in  the  hole.  Eugene  continued  to  gaze  into  his  brother's  face. 
Then  Bucko  lit  a cigarette  and  extended  the  match  to  Eugene's  cigarette 
which  had  gone  out. 

They  sat  smoking  in  the  tree  for  several  minutes.  The  sun  coming  up 
reflected  through  holes  between  trees  near  the  Point  and  made  the  ocean 
golden  flakes  of  waves.  Bucko  leaned  way  back  and  craned  his  neck  in 
order  to  see  the  topmost  branches  of  the  tree.  Then  he  bounded  upward 
with  a lurch  and  planted  himself  directly  above  his  brother's  head. 
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"Look  it  I got,"  said  Bucko  extending  his  arm  down.  In  his  hand  was 
cupped  the  empty  nest  of  a small  bird.  It  was  patiently  and  delicately 
made  of  dry  grass,  cracked  cakes  of  mud,  and  bits  of  thread.  Eugene 
seemed  to  recognize  it  and  smiled  as  it  was  handed  to  him.  Eugene 
fondled  it  and  packed  some  loose  threads  back  into  the  woven  body. 
Then  he  held  it  gently  in  his  hands  and  carefully  shaped  it.  Bucko  climbed 
beside  him  and  they  passed  the  nest  back  and  forth  examining  it  and 
patting  it.  Eugene  smiled  and  a long  strand  of  saliva  dangled  a moment 
from  his  lip  then  settled  in  a round  gobbet  on  his  collar. 

Bucko  looked  at  his  brother  and  unconsciously  grasped  his  brother's 
elbow.  Eugene  placed  the  nest  carefully  in  the  crotch  of  a thick  branch 
and  pressed  it  firmly,  then  hugged  his  brother.  They  sat  a moment  in 
silence  and  in  the  crispness  of  the  early  morning  feeling  warm  and  to- 
gether and  inscrutably  safe  from  all  in  their  tree.  Bucko  ran  his  fingers 
through  Eugene's  hair  and  it  felt  matted  and  warm.  The  gong  of  the  Con- 
gregational church  interrupted  them  and  pierced  the  air.  It  carried  slowly 
across  the  fields  in  measured  metallic  bleats.  Bucko  didn't  count  the  num- 
ber of  times  it  rang.  He  knew  it  was  time.  The  after-silence  had  a chilling 
effect  on  him  and  he  shuddered  and  drew  his  brother  close  to  him.  Some 
loose  bark  fell  from  the  tree  as  he  shifted  on  the  limb.  He  watched  it  fall 
and  shrink  as  it  fluttered  down  like  a dead  animal.  It  fell  easily  against  a 
large  boulder  and  into  a heap  of  stones  at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  His 
brother's  head  was  hard  against  his  chest  as  he  watched  the  bark  lying 
still  on  the  ground. 

Off  in  the  distance  he  heard  crows  barking  their  hoarse  cries  and  he 
saw  a flight  of  birds  soar  up  into  the  sky  like  fragmentary  smoke  from 
some  hidden  fire.  One  lone  bird  made  a frightened  asterisk,  rising  erratic- 
ally from  the  road  to  disappear  in  a arc  among  some  poplars.  He  knew 
they  were  coming  now. 

First  he  heard  the  drone  of  the  engine  and  the  shuddering  of  the 
frame  as  it  rose  and  fell  in  the  ruts  of  the  dirt  road.  The  horn  erupted 
twice  in  its  daily  klaxon  of  warning  to  the  boys.  It  was  an  old  pickup 
truck,  scarred  and  dented,  with  one  side  of  the  bumper  pushed  forward 
out  of  the  way  like  the  finger  of  an  old  man  gnarled  into  disuse.  The 
engine  clacked  and  faltered  and  the  workers  hopped  stiffly  from  the  rear 
platform  onto  the  ground  and  went  to  the  equipment  box  on  the  side. 
One  young  man  had  a sweatshirt  with  a hood  and  a heavy  jacket.  He 
stood  off  to  one  side  with  his  shoulders  hunched  and  his  hands  dug 
deeply  into  his  trouser  pockets.  An  older  man  was  clapping  his  hands 
quickly  to  his  armpits  to  restore  circulation  and  he  made  short  leaps  to  the 
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equipment  box  like  a small  boy  who  has  to  urinate.  The  third  man  was 
clamping  irons  to  his  legs  and  the  driver,  cigar  clamped  in  his  mouth,  un- 
coiled a pile  of  rope. 

Bucko  watched  them  as  he  always  did.  His  brother  had  not  moved 
and  his  brother's  head  still  rested  against  the  coarse  shirt.  Bucko  moved 
and  he  left  his  brother  stiffen,  then  Bucko  said,  "shit"  and  the  younger 
boy  nodded  and  continued  to  stare  at  Bucko.  It  made  Bucko  feel  good  to 
have  his  brother  close  against  him,  but  he  also  had  a feeling  of  control 
which  gave  him  a strange  sensation— almost  one  of  betrayal.  He  gently 
pulled  his  brother  away  and  plucked  a thread  from  Eugene's  shirtfront.  He 
put  the  thread  in  the  nest  above  them. 

The  foreman  was  below  them  now  and  Bucko  waved  shyly.  Without 
speaking  the  foreman  pointed  to  the  upper  branches  of  the  tree  and 
swung  his  arm  down  sharply  like  an  axe.  Then  he  pointed  to  a lower 
branch  and  made  small  chopping  movements.  The  tree  was  large  and 
Bucko  figured  it  would  take  the  whole  morning  to  trim  and  most  of  the 
afternoon  to  cut  and  peel.  But  the  others  would  do  that.  The  Wogans  had 
always  been  in  charge  of  the  high  limbs  of  all  the  trees  and  their  job  was 
only  to  trim  and  saw  the  inaccessible  branches.  The  foreman  signed  off 
by  nodding  slowly  to  the  boys  and  he  walked  back  to  the  clump  of  men 
trailing  blue  smoke  and  making  green  footprints  in  the  frosty  grass. 

Bucko  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  tree  and  propped  his  back  against 
the  thick  portion  of  the  trunk.  He  looked  down  and  saw  Eugene  sawing 
at  a lower  limb.  As  if  by  telepathy  Eugene  looked  up  and  grinned  and 
made  a movement  with  his  hand  in  sort  of  a salute.  Bucko  waved  then 
began  hacking  at  the  nearest  branch  with  his  small  axe.  The  notch 
deepened  as  the  chips  of  bark  and  wood  rained  down  on  Eugene.  Eugene 
looked  up  again  and  let  the  pieces  of  wood  hit  him  on  the  face  and  he 
snorted  as  he  tried  to  see  through  the  shower  of  wood  chips  to  his  brother 
on  the  upper  limb.  He  could  barely  discern  him  through  the  yellow  blurs 
moving  and  dashing  at  him.  Still  looking  at  his  brother  he  lifted  his  saw 
and  placed  it  on  his  hand  then  pushed  the  teeth  across  the  flesh  of  his 
first  finger. 

In  more  wonderment  than  horror  Eugene  looked  down,  then  picked 
the  saw  from  the  white  strands  of  ravelled  skin  and  he  watched  the  blood 
rise  slowly  from  the  rip  and  fill  the  wrinkles  in  his  palm  with  red.  Whim- 
pering, he  stared  at  his  hand  in  pained  resignation  with  the  bewilderment 
of  a wounded  and  pained  animal. 

Bucko  heard  the  noise  and  slid  through  the  branches  to  Eugene  while 
tucking  his  hatchet  into  his  belt.  Eugene  howled  behind  his  teeth  as  he 
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saw  the  blood  dripping  from  the  edge  of  his  palm  to  the  ground.  Bucko 
took  Eugene's  hand  gently  and  stuck  it  into  his  mouth  and  breathed 
heavily  on  the  wound.  His  breath  was  warm  against  the  exposed  flesh 
and  Eugene  stopped  whimpering  almost  immediately.  Bucko  looked  at 
him  with  pity  and  tried  to  say  something,  but  the  hand  in  his  mouth  pre- 
vented any  words  from  becoming  distinguishable.  His  eyes  expressed  the 
thought  which  he  could  not  say  and  Eugene  curled  his  hand  on  Bucko's 
tongue  and  he  pressed  against  him. 

After  a moment  Bucko  took  the  hand  from  his  mouth,  ripped  the 
tails  off  his  shirt,  and  wound  them  crudely  around  the  cut.  He  managed 
to  make  a knot  in  the  loose  ends.  Eugene  resumed  sawing  the  branch  and 
Bucko  ascended  the  tree  once  again  to  finish. 

Feeling  the  branch  sag  under  his  axe  Bucko  yelled  to  his  brother 
and  kicked  against  the  branch.  Eugene  put  his  arms  around  the  tree  and 
felt  the  branch  brush  past  him  and  fall  to  the  ground  with  a shush  sound. 
Bucko  cut  four  more  branches  before  he  stopped  to  rest  and  look  out  at 
the  sea  still  glistening  with  the  new  sun  and  the  pale  sky  awakening  with 
the  reflected  glints  of  gold  and  green.  At  the  foot  of  the  tree  the  men 
were  lugging  the  branches  into  a heap,  stacking  them  into  a circle  nest- 
like around  a boulder.  The  wide  circle  stacking  allowed  the  sap  to  dry  up 
and  the  air  to  circulate.  The  men  would  come  back  in  a week  or  two  to 
drag  them  out  of  the  circle  and  trim  and  split  them  for  firewood. 

Bucko  cut  several  more  and  saw  them  added  to  the  circle  below. 
Then  he  cut  three  more  furiously  and  saw  that  they,  too,  were  added  to 
the  same  pile.  The  circle  was  widening  and  taking  a true  shape.  Reaching 
in  his  pocket  Bucko  took  a wad  of  folded  paper,  unwrapped  it  and  with- 
drew four  sections  of  chocolate.  He  climbed  down  to  Eugene  and  gave 
him  two,  then  chewed  slowly  on  his  own  pieces  as  he  stuffed  the  wad 
back  into  his  pocket.  Climbing  to  the  top  of  the  tree  he  steadied  himself 
in  a cutting  position.  From  the  dome  of  the  tree  two  branches  protruded 
at  sharp  angles,  like  horns. 


★ * * 

Out  on  the  road  a man  was  taking  a walk  with  a small  girl.  He 
whistled  tunelessly  while  the  girl  ran  in  circles  about  him  and  waved  a 
twig  in  the  air.  He  prodded  the  road  with  a walking  stick  and  fumbled  in 
his  pocket  with  some  loose  coins,  jingling  them  in  irregular  accompani- 
ment with  the  whistle. 

"Look  at  the  men  in  the  tree." 

Looking  up  at  the  tree  the  girl's  father  saw  a figure  at  the  top  poised, 
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and  near  the  middle— just  barely  visible  through  the  thick  foliage— another 
figure. 

The  man  at  the  top  of  the  tree  reached  out  with  his  axe,  but  failed 
to  connect  and  his  arm  recoiled  gracefully  in  an  arc.  Grasping  the  trunk 
with  one  hand  the  man  in  the  top  leaned  away  and  swung  once  again  at 
the  branches.  It  was  at  this  point  that  the  target  became  visible,  or  targets, 
for  there  were  two  distinct  branches  protruding  from  the  top  of  the  tree 
and  they  looked  awkward  among  the  balanced  foliage  of  the  other  trees. 
Bracing  himself  once  again  the  man  in  the  tree  flailed  out  and  connected 
with  one  of  the  branches.  The  branch  slumped,  yet  remained  hanging, 
then  as  if  in  a mute  ballet,  the  man  was  propelled  outward  from  the  tree, 
turning  delicately  as  if  on  an  axis.  He  fell  to  the  foot  of  the  tree  in  a pile 
of  brush.  None  of  the  men  working  on  ground  looked  up  from  their 
chores.  It  was  just  as  the  little  girl  shrieked  that  the  second  figure  dropped 
silently  through  the  branches  to  the  clump  of  brush  beneath. 
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ONCE 


Harriet  C.  Hawkins 


Try  tracing  a line  of  tree's  branch  some  evening: 
Barren,  mahogany  tarnished  limb 
Around  which  furls  the  payne  grey  sky 
And  gleams  the  wanton  jaundiced  bulb. 

I did,  once. 

Or  maybe  choose  an  authoress 
Whose  imagistic  stagnant  pools 
Are  ultimately  vacuumed  holes 
For  fertile  minds  uninterested. 

I did,  once,  some  months  of  apathy  ago. 

But  did  you  ever  start  a thing 

Conjunctively  congenially,  clandestinely  quite  honestly 
With  tarnished  limb  of  family  tree 
Whose  interests  are  so  bourgeoisie? 

Of  course,  you'll  say. 

I will,  you'll  say. 

The  proof  belies  the  glib  replies: 

"Not  now  . . . yesterday  . . . next  noon  . . . soon." 

I did,  once. 

I forgot,  just  once. 

That  one  forgotten  once, 

Is  a just  once,  mourned. 
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"Abstract”  by  Harold  Russell 
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BEFORE  IT'S  TOO  LATE,  PLEASE! 


H.  Peter  Gezork 


Through  saddened  hours  dying 
walks  the  child  who  crying 
in  her  small  pink  hands  must  hold 
a bleeding  form  so  small, 

so  small. 


And  yet, 

though  hills  may  rumble  roar  of  nearing  thunder 

shake  and  shatter  all  the  panes 

the  soft  small  form 

will  never  breathe  again. 

Oh  hour's  darkness  yet  you  rage, 
oh  darkest  star  that  swiftly  hides  the  sky, 
oh  come, 
oh  come, 

and  in  your  awesome  might 
strike  dead  this  child, 

strike  dead  before  the  sight! 


FUNERAL 

Max  G.  lmhoff 

I did  not  cry  at  Father's  funeral 
Being  but  six 

I came  close  to  laughter  once 
Wandering  among  a blur  of  relatives 
Summoned  to  take  a last  look  at  Father, 

Out  of  place  in  the  black  box  surrounded  by  flowers. 


IRREGULAR  TRADING 


Douglas  Flaherty 


Watch-step- 
please,  admonished 
beany-bonneted  boy 
to  Madison  Ave.  exec 
reading  crumpled  Times 
that's  fit  as  a fiddle 
to  be  in  print. 

Especially  the  Stocks: 
up,  down,  irregular, 
closing  with  a bang, 
a high,  a low, 
with  trading  mixed 
to  Master  Blend 
of  tree  ripened 
banana  peels; 
easy  to  slip  on 
as  last  winter's 
coat  of  Vaseline 
or  Man  Tan  on  a 
half  page  spread. 

Page  fifty  all 
nascent  with 
Baby  Boom  of  bantum 
weight  arrivals  . . . 
Industrials  up  . . . 
mother  doing  fine. 
'Going-up-please  . . . 
fifth-floor-maternity- 
on-your-left  . . . watch- 
step-please!' 

And  he  takes  her  home 
to  seventeenth  floor 
to  rekindle  the  spark 
of  the  marital  board 
to  up  the  market 
once  again. 
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THE  QUEEN'S  REST 


Only  three  men  could  ride  in  the  truck's  cab.  John  sat  in  the  middle 
near  the  gear  box;  everytime  Bob  shifted  gears,  John  had  to  bend  his  left 
leg  to  the  right.  He  hated  the  middle  but  Hank  had  stalled  around  pick- 
ing up  scrubbage  until  John  slammed  into  the  middle  seat,  tired,  im- 
patient and  anxious  to  start.  Crazy  Bob  forced  the  gear  into  second;  the 
meshing  gears  screamed  through  the  cab.  When  the  trailer  was  loaded 
and  tied  down,  the  work  over  for  the  day  and  the  sun  cooled  in  the  even- 
ing, the  ride  to  the  shop  could  be  the  best  part  of  the  day.  Bob  drove  like 
a madman,  racing  the  truck  through  small  towns,  honking  his  horn  at 
every  girl  he  saw.  If  he  saw  a grade  school  girl,  he  would  make  his  joke 
about  her  being  too  young  for  him  and  that  he'd  have  to  come  back 
tomorrow  when  she  was  older.  Listen  to  the  idiot,  thought  John.  Bob  was 
telling  another  story. 

"Then  this  broad  comes  over  and  picks  up  my  drink.  I ask  for  it  back. 
Hell,  if  a broad  wants  a drink  I'll  buy  her  one,  but  I hate  to  have  them 
stealing  mine  . . . You  know  how  they  try  to  sneak  a guy's  drink.  Well, 
anyway  after  I told  her  this,  I can  see  she's  pretty  well  shot  down.  She 
wasn't  bad  either.  Had  on  one  of  those  tight  brown  suits,  the  kind  you 
can  unzip  down  the  back.  So  I asked  her  what  she  was  doing.  She  said 
she  wasn't  busy  so  I told  her  if  she  wanted  to  meet  me  I'd  be  outside  in 
my  car  in  five  minutes.  So  I go  out  and  bring  the  car  around  front,  and 
sure  enough  I see  her  coming,  walking  through  the  front  door.  She  sees 
me  and  is  coming  over  to  the  car  when  this  sailor  comes  by  and  she 
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bumps  into  him.  They  get  to  talking  and  before  I know  she's  walking 
away  with  him.  I was  pretty  horny."  Bob  reached  over  and  squeezed 
John's  knee.  "So  I thought  I'd  follow  them  and  see  what  they  did.  They 
went  down  back  Silver  Street,  so  I turned  around  and  crept  after  them. 
Then  they  crossed  the  street,  and  went  up  onto  a porch  in  front  of  a house. 

I says  to  myself:  'You've  lost  them  now,'  but  they  don't  go  in  the  house. 
You  can  see  they  don't  live  there.  I turn  my  lights  off  and  sneak  the  car 
over  to  the  sidewalk.  They  didn't  notice  me  so  I settled  down  for  the  show. 
He  took  that  zipper  . . 

Listen  to  the  maniac.  He  probably  talks  like  that  to  his  wife.  It's  easy 
for  a guy  like  him  to  get  girls.  He  may  be  crazy  but  he  can  talk  to  people. 
Some  guys  have  all  the  luck.  Looks,  talks,  meets  broads  in  bars.  Must  be 
great  to  walk  into  a bar  and  know  you  can  pick  something  up. 

Hank  laughed  at  Bob's  story.  Then  he  offered  them  both  a cigarette. 
Bob  took  one  and  John  showed  Hank  the  lighted  one  he  had  in  his  hand. 
Outside  the  truck  followed  an  empty  school  bus  up  a hill.  Halfway  up, 
Bob  swung  to  the  left,  over  the  white  line  and  started  to  pass  the  bus. 
They  just  missed  a car  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  As  they  passed  Thompson's 
restaurant,  the  smell  of  fried  chicken  floated  into  the  cab.  After  the  lights 
they  turned  onto  Route  95.  They  passed  three  state  workers  sweeping  up 
piles  of  dirt.  Their  arms  were  white  and  one  had  a red,  alcoholic  nose. 

Those  bums.  They  spend  the  whole  day  lounging  around  in  their 
tool  sheds,  playing  cards  and  talking.  About  five  o'clock  when  the  sun 
goes  down,  out  they  come  to  sweep  up  the  dirt  the  guy  in  the  sweeper 
left  for  them.  What  a way  to  wind  up.  Hope  I never  have  to  work  for  the 
state.  Steady  pay,  but  I'd  go  nuts  with  a bunch  of  lazy  jerks  like  that 
around. 

The  truck  squealed  into  the  shop  yard  and  stopped.  All  around  them 
lay  red  cement  forms,  their  sides  coated  with  rough  cement.  John  thought 
of  the  mornings  when  they  had  to  load  the  damned  forms  onto  the  trucks. 
Fifteen  forms  to  a pile  and  keep  the  piles  neat.  Outside  the  truck,  Leo  was 
passing  the  iron  down  to  Bob  and  Hank. 

"C'mon  Queen.  Help  us  get  this  rim  off."  When  he  first  came  to  work, 
Bob  had  nicknamed  him  "The  Queen"  because  his  last  name  was  Queenan. 
At  first  John  had  disliked  it.  He  thought  Queen  sounded  too  girlish.  But 
you  can't  tell  something  like  that  to  these  guys.  So  John  was  called  Queen 
by  the  guys,  but  he  thought  of  himself  as  John. 

As  he  got  out  of  the  cab  a white  Chevy  Impala  pulled  into  the  yard. 
The  driver  was  a young  girl.  John  tipped  his  old  fatigue  hat  over  his  fore- 
head and  walked  over  to  her. 
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"You  looking  for  someone?"  he  asked  importantly.  He  stared  at  her 
yellow  hair  tied  in  a pony  tail. 

"Is  this  the  Schoffield  Construction  Co.?" 

"That's  right." 

"I'm  looking  for  Mike  Kelly.  He  said  he'd  be  through  about  five." 

"Oh,  he'll  be  in,  in  a few  minutes." 

She  smiled  at  him,  but  he  wheeled  about  to  help  the  guys  with  the 
unloading.  Bob's  idiot  mouth  laughed  and  muttered  "You  didn't  use  the 
right  approach  Queen.  Now  if  I was  you  I'd  . . ." 

Another  truck  bounced  into  the  yard.  All  eyes  watched  Kelly  hop 
down  and  run  over  to  the  convertible.  The  girl  slid  over  and  made  room 
for  him  behind  the  steering  wheel.  She  tried  to  kiss  him,  but  he  muttered 
something  so  she  just  sat  close  to  him  as  they  drove  away. 

John  lifted  a bucket  of  iron  to  the  ground.  His  arm  muscles  felt  tight 
and  stronger  after  the  ride  in  the  car.  But  after  three  more  buckets  of 
clamps,  the  tiredness  of  the  day  returned  to  his  arms.  Finally  all  was 
done.  John  walked  over  to  his  old  Plymouth  with  Leo.  Leo  never  rode  in 
the  cab  with  the  others.  He  claimed  it  was  too  stuffy  in  there,  and  he 
couldn't  stand  being  shut  up  inside.  After  work  he  sometimes  rode  home 
with  John  and  they  would  stop  in  at  the  V.F.W.  for  a drink  or  two. 

The  car  radio  blared  the  top  three  songs  in  the  nation.  John  always 
turned  the  radio  on  as  loud  as  it  would  go.  The  blaring  music  soothed  his 
nerves.  Leo  rode  with  his  right  arm  hanging  out  the  window.  He'd  make 
a fist  against  the  wind  or  open  his  hand  and  let  it  glide  in  the  rushing 
air.  This  morning  John  had  promised  himself  not  to  drink  on  work  nights 
anymore.  But  what  harm  could  one  or  two  with  Leo  do.  Leo  was  a funny 
one.  All  day  long  he  never  stopped  working  except  for  lunch  break  and 
even  then  he'd  go  back  to  work  before  the  lunch  hour  was  up.  Leo  was 
ten  years  older  than  John.  John  knew  that  Leo  stopped  at  the  package 
store  in  front  of  "the  block"  every  night.  "The  block"  was  the  scummiest 
apartment  house  in  town.  Someone  had  told  him  that  Leo  drank  15  or  20 
cans  of  beer  each  night.  He  never  went  out  but  stayed  inside  and  just 
drank  his  beer.  How  often  John  had  thought  of  Leo  sitting  alone  in  his 
room  watching  T.V.  and  drinking  all  his  beer  alone.  Tonight  this  thought 
repulsed  him  and  he  told  Leo  he  didn't  feel  like  a beer. 

At  last  he  was  home. He  left  the  car  in  the  weed  patch  his  father 
called  a driveway.  Under  the  yard's  only  tree  lay  a paper  bag  with  two 
empty  quart  beer  bottles  sticking  out.  Pungent  piles  of  droppings  from 
the  neighbor's  dog  cluttered  the  yard;  and  John  just  missed  stepping  in 
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one.  He  went  in  the  front  door  and  climbed  the  stairs  to  their  second  floor 
apartment.  His  father  rented  the  bottom  floor  to  a Portuguese  family. 

On  the  kitchen  table  he  found  a note.  It  read:  "Left  supper  in  refrig- 
erator. Will  be  home  about  9:00.  Mum."  Again  he  ate  a cold  supper  of 
cut  ham  and  potato  salad.  He  reached  down  to  the  refrigerator's  bottom 
shelf  where  he  hid  his  beer.  He  found  nothing. 

Should  have  had  that  beer  with  Leo.  In  his  room  he  looked  into  the 
damned  mirror  again.  How  many  times  had  he  promised  himself  not  to 
stare  in  it.  He  grimanced  into  it  and  his  ugly  face  grinned  back  at  him.  It 
angered  him.  And  he  tore  the  mirror  from  its  cord.  Can't  break  the 
damned  thing,  but  I don't  have  to  look  in  it.  He  placed  it  inside  his  closet, 
hid  it  under  his  duffel  bag  and  slammed  the  door. 

A stone  pressed  against  his  foot  inside  his  shoe.  He  sat  on  the  bed 
and  tried  to  undo  the  knots  that  his  shoelaces  always  formed.  At  work  he 
had  crashed  his  hammer  into  his  index  finger,  splitting  the  fingernail  in 
two.  Now  as  he  tore  at  the  shoelace,  he  remembered  the  accident  and 
the  pain  returned.  One  shoe  sprung  off  admidst  a shower  of  sand  that 
covered  the  rug. 

To  hell  with  the  other  shoe.  And  he  sprawled  out  the  on  the  bed. 
Why  did  I take  that  mirror  down.  If  anyone  finds  it  in  the  closet  they'll 
think  I'm  crazy.  I'm  helpless  when  I get  mad  like  that.  Got  real  mad  the 
other  day.  That  son  of  a bitch  college  guy.  Him  coming  into  work,  acting 
as  if  he  could  hold  down  a tough  job  like  this.  Let  me  see  . . . when  did 
he  start  work.  Must  have  been  Tuesday.  And  that  bastard  Joe  sending  me 
out  alone  with  him  to  strip  a foundation  by  ourselves.  Had  to  show  him 
how  to  do  everything.  These  guys  and  their  summer  jobs.  If  his  old  man 
can  send  him  to  college  what  the  hell  is  he  digging  ditches  for.  Funny 
thing  though.  This  kid  sure  did  look  familiar.  A wide  mouth  that  grinned 
at  me  . . . Sure  I remember  now.  Sixth  . . . seventh  . . . eight  ...  no  it 
must  have  been  eighth  grade.  He  sat  next  to  me  in  Mr.  Murtha's  class  . . . 
old  Murtha  was  a smart  egg.  I remember  what  he  told  us  one  day:  "For- 
get the  grammar  rules,  just  learn  the  right  way  by  ear  and  practice."  He 
was  right.  You  don't  have  to  know  a lot  of  rules  to  be  smart. 

John  slipped  his  dirty  T shirt  off  over  his  head.  What  a looker  that 
kid  has  for  a girl.  He  could  see  again  her  pink  flesh  and  the  way  she 
pursed  her  lips  to  greet  Kelly.  What  I'd  give  to  have  her  beside  me  now. 

I bet  he  treats  her  like  dirt  too.  The  room  was  hot  and  dust  filled  sweat 
began  to  fall  from  his  forehead  onto  his  chest.  He  felt  a great  longing  in 
his  loins. 

I'd  give  a month's  pay  to  be  with  her  now.  Suppose  she  had  picked 
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me  up  tonight  instead  of  him.  Inside  the  car  she  put  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder.  His  bicep  bulged  near  her  breast.  Tonight  they  were  going  to 
her  apartment.  He  had  met  her  last  month  at  a beach  party  near  Hampton. 
She  lived  alone  and  worked  as  a model  in  Boston.  They  had  seen  each 
other  every  day  since  they  met.  He  thought  of  the  nights  they  lay  to- 
gether beneath  a blanket  at  the  beach. 

"You  look  so  tired,  hon.  I wish  you  wouldn't  stay  at  that  job." 

"I've  got  to  keep  in  shape  for  football,  besides  I like  a good  day's 
work,  Jan." 

"I  can't  wait  to  see  you  play  football  this  fall.  Just  think  it'll  be  the 
first  time  I see  you  play."  She  was  silly  sentimental,  but  he  liked  that. 

He  parked  the  car  in  front  of  a rambling  ranch  house.  The  lady  she 
rented  a room  from  was  visiting  in  California  for  the  month.  He'd  been 
here  several  times  with  her. 

(The  Queen  rolled  over  on  his  stomach  and  hugged  his  head  in  the 
pillow.) 

Inside  she  took  a pink  plastic  container  out  of  the  refrigerator.  "I 
made  some  lemonade  for  you." 

He  drank  the  lemonade.  "Can  you  help  me  with  these  shoes.  I broke 
my  fingernail  today." 

"Oh  ...  let  me  see." 

After  he  undressed  in  the  showeroom,  he  slipped  under  the  blue 
plastic  shower  curtains.  The  warm  water  washed  his  aching  muscles.  He 
couldn't  even  feel  the  sore  finger  anymore. 

Afterwards  he  dressed  in  the  Bermudas  and  polo  shirt  she  kept  in 
her  room  for  him.  The  smell  of  the  pastromi  she  was  cooking  whiffed  into 
his  nostrils.  He  crept  into  the  kitchen  and  came  up  close  to  her.  His  arms 
fastened  about  her  waist. 

Janice  had  the  table  set  with  hot  pastromi  sandwiches,  buttered  corn, 
the  garlic  bread  he  liked  so  much  and  of  course  cool  bottles  of  beer.  After 
dinner  they  smoked  her  cigarettes.  He  was  in  constant  top  physical  con- 
dition and  could  smoke  when  he  pleased,  it  wouldn't  hurt  his  wind. 

The  owner  had  a television  with  an  automatic  switch  that  he  could 
control  from  his  chair.  In  the  kitchen  he  heard  Janice  putting  the  dishes 
away.  Then  she  climbed  onto  his  lap  and  they  watched  the  Untouchables. 
He  repeated  the  joke  Bob  had  told  him  about  Elliot  Ness.  They  both 
laughed. 

Janice  washed  up  as  he  waited  for  her  on  the  bed.  The  bathroom 
door  was  open  and  he  could  see  her  body  silhouetted  against  the  shower 
curtain.  He  traced  her  firm  buttocks  with  his  finger.  The  bathroom  steam 
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made  him  sleepy  so  he  closed  his  eyes  and  waited.  Jan's  warm  body 
pushed  against  his.  He  could  smell  her  woman  odor  and  his  loins  swelled 
toward  hers.  Jan  wispered  she  loved  him.  Their  bodies  became  one  on 
the  bed. 

In  the  morning  he  awoke  to  smell  morning  coffee.  A clean  pair  of 
levi's  and  a white  T shirt  hung  on  the  chair  for  him. 

The  real  John  awoke,  covered  with  sweat  that  caked  to  the  dirt  on 
his  skin.  A great  thirst  forced  him  to  go  into  the  kitchen  for  water.  The 
water  was  warm.  He  found  a kitchen  knife  and  cut  the  last  shoelace;  he 
peeled  his  soiled  socks  off  and  stepped  out  of  his  green  work  pants.  The 
white  sheets  would  receive  the  dirt  of  his  underclothes,  but  he  never 
slept  in  pajamas.  Before  he  got  in  bed  he  opened  the  closet  door,  found 
his  mirror  and  began  to  hunt  for  the  cord  that  had  fallen  off  somewhere. 
He  found  it  under  the  duffel  bag.  After  the  mirror  was  replaced,  he 
sneaked  into  bed.  His  head  lay  still  on  the  pillow  for  several  minutes 
until  he  felt  . . . the  throb  of  the  swelling  fingernail. 


MORNING 

Judy  Dickstein 

the  morning  is  crisp  and  clear 
and  the  air  is  cool  and  quiet 
the  sunlight  does  not  yet  throw  a shadow 
only  feeble  twitters  pierce  the  new  day: 

this  is  the  hour  when  pigeons  walk  in  the  street 


MAN  TAN:  VOICE  OF  THE  DESERT 


Douglas  Flaherty 


What  did  you  come  out  to  the  desert  to  see,  a 
reed  shaken  by  the  wind? 

I am  god;  god  of  frustrated  fingers  in  an 
inflated  world; 

God  of  hell-bent  hipsters  on  a Malthus 
kick. 

I am  Man  Tan,  the  voice  of  the  one  crying  in 
the  desert. 

Wealth  of  Nations  abound,  for  I bring  not  gold, 
frankincense,  nor  myrrh: 

Maidenform  bras, 
Cadillac  cars  . . . 

And  don't  forget  the  La  Touraine! 

I have  come  into  the  world  to  bear  witness  to 
the  truth. 

I am  Man  Tan;  begot  by  Zeus  Supply,  suckled  by 
Demand. 

G.N.P.  is  the  word  of  god;  do  whatever  He  tells 
you,  for 

Not  by  bread  alone  does  man  live;  arise  Brave  New 
World 

And  deduce  by  the  dialectic,  let  symbiosis  be  your 
key: 

Princess  phones, 
Doggie  bones  . . . 

It's  the  pause  that  refreshes! 


There  will  be  signs  in  the  sun  and  moon  and 
stars. 

Come  Cancer,  drag  me,  way  out— way  out— off 
on  a horoscope  binge. 

Slip  me  gone  bennies  and  a bottle  of  libertine- 
gin. 

Come  Man  Tan,  behold,  your  child  is  destined  for 
the  fall  of  many, 

For  we  have  seen  your  star  in  the  West  and  have 
come  to  worship: 

Filter  tips, 
Kissproof  lips  . . . 

Snap,  crackle  and  pop! 


Why  are  you  fearful,  O'  you  of  little  faith? 
for  Man  Tan 

Absolves  the  taint  of  oral-regression— pick 
a pack,  chomp  a stick; 

No  children  of  the  kingdom  will  be  put  out  into 
the  darkness. 

I'll  uninhibit  your  ego,  liberate  your  id,  for 
Man  Tan 

Will  utter  things  hidden  since  the  foundation  of 
the  world: 

Jet-prop  flights, 
Posturpedic  nights  . . . 

You'll  wonder  where  the  yellow  went! 


Such  news  we  hear:  an  Infant  wrapped  in  swaddling 
clothes,  lying  in  a manger. 

Come  Man  Tan,  denounce  such  things,  lull  us  to  the 
rhythm  of  Incubator  Embryo, 

For  it's  bye  gone  babes  on  an  Oedipus  kick;  who'd 
be  father,  Freud,  who'd  be  mother? 

And  when  these  things  come  to  pass,  look  up  and 
lift  up  your  heads; 

Behold  for  the  day  of  judgment  is  at  hand,  make 
way  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord: 

Deodorant  sticks, 

No  razor  blade  nicks  . . . 

It's  what's  up  front  that  counts! 


Why  do  you  stand  here  all  the  day  idle?  Ticker- 
tape  it; 

Marginal-prophesize-it;  auto-suggestize-it;  for 
I've  sired 

A million  consumers  and  he  who  is  not  with  me  is 
against  me. 

Swear  upon  Carte  Blanche  your  filial  benevolence, 
for  now 

I leave  the  world  and  go  to  my  father  who  waits  for 
me  in  heaven: 

Dry  powdered  milk, 

30%  silk  . . . 

For  those  who  care  to  send  the  very  best! 


THE  BLUES 


William  Dain 


Senile  man  with  a cane, 

Pretty  girl  who  is  lame 
Walkin'  down  the  street  together. 
Where  they  goin'?  Huh? 

Where  they  goin'? 

I aint  tellin'  no  lies 
But  I don't  know  nothin' 

They  jus'  goin'  down  the  street 
I don't  know  nothin'. 

Why? 

I feel  sad, 

I feel  real  bad. 

I's  jus'  wondrin', 

Tha's  all. 


Oh. 
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DAD,  NOW 


A ONE-ACT  PLAY 


SETTING:  a bedroom. 

A brass  bed  occupies  almost  the  entire  left  portion  of  the  stage.  The 
ceiling  in  the  bedroom  appears  abnormally  low  and  seems  to  slope  to- 
ward the  rear.  There  is  a six-foot  stack  of  magazines  piled  against  the 
right  wall.  Next  to  the  magazines  is  a hole  cut  in  the  well— about  the  size 
of  a man's  head. 

CHARACTERS:  Mother. 

A worn,  rather  old,  though  not  particularly  ugly  woman.  Her  hair  is 
in  curlers.  There  is  a sparkle  in  her  . . . someplace;  it  will  be  gone  soon. 
She  appears  to  be  getting  more  and  more  tired  as  the  play  progresses.  In 
the  last  section  she  speaks  hypnotically,  somnambulistically.  She  appears 
somewhat  dulled— even  at  the  beginning. 

Boy.  In  his  late  teens,  he  is  quite  large.  Usually  he  echoes  MOTHER, 
sometimes  he  is  pretentious.  At  the  end  he  is  dulled  just  as  MOTHER.  His 
voice  is  nasal,  irritating.  He  only  vaguely  resembles  MOTHER.  He  has 
many  nervous  mannerisms  of  the  face,  eye,  mouth,  etc. 

Man.  About  thirty.  Unshaven.  Inarticluate.  He  smokes  an  almost  burned 
out  cigarette.  His  hair  sicks  up  like  porcupine  quills. 

In  a brass  bed  in  the  left-center  of  the  stage  is  Mother.  She  is  completely 
covered  with  blankets  in  a great  mound;  it  is  almost  as  if  there  is  some- 
one else  in  bed  with  her. 

As  the  curtain  is*  opened  all  that  can  be  seen  is  the  mound  of 
blankets— Mother's  head  is  hidden.  As  the  play  progresses  we  see  her 
head  (covered  with  curlers  and  metal  aluminum  studs),  but  that  is  all  we 
ever  see  of  Mother.  Next  to  a six-foot  pile  of  LIFE  magazines  against  the 
right  wall  there  is  a hole  cut  at  about  head-level.  Boy  sticks  his  head 
through  the  hole. 
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Boy.  Ma? 

Mother  half  sits  up.  We  see  her  head  rise  above  the  mound  of  blankets, 
then  it  falls  out  of  sight.  The  Boy  remains  for  a moment,  then  disappears. 
From  the  direction  of  the  bed  we  hear  Mother  cackling  and  laughing  in  a 
dry  mechanical  crackle.  It  continues  semi-hysterically  for  a while,  then 
cuts  off  sharply.  There  is  slight  movement  under  the  blankets.  Boy  sticks 
his  head  through  the  hole  once  again. 

Boy.  Ma? 

Mother  (showing  her  face  again)  Oh!  You  scared  me! 

Boy  (indignant).  How?  How  did  I scare  you,  now?  Jeez. 

Mother.  Well,  first  (tries  to  explain)  you  . . . then  (gives  up)  . . . oh,  forget 
it. 

Boy  (carefully).  I could  have  sworn  I heard  . . . (he  stops). 

Mother  (irritated)  Huh?  What  did  you  hear?  Huh?  What! 

Boy.  It  was  sorta  like  someone  ...  I dunno.  (they  stare  into  space  for  a 
while)  Where  is  he,  Ma? 

Mother  (quickly).  Your  mother  doesn't  know.  Your  mother  doesn't  know 
where  he  is. 

Boy.  I could  have  sworn  . . . 

Mother  (really  irritated  now)  What  the  hell  is  going  on  here!  If  you're 
gonna  swear,  then  SWEAR!  If  you're  gonna  shaddup,  then  SHADDUP! 
Boy.  I thought  that's  why  you  were  . . . aw  jeez. 

Mother.  Jesus  Christ,  Boy!  GO  AHEAD!  SAY  IT,  BOY!  THAT'S  WHY  I WAS 
. . . WHAT?!  It  doesn't  make  any  difference  now  anyway. 

But  say  it  for  my  sake. 

Boy  (almost  to  himself).  Laughing.  I thought  you  were  laughing  because 
of  him.  The  old  man's  gone  and  you  were  laughing. 

Mother  (honestly)  I wasn't  laughing,  boy. 

Boy.  But  you  . . . 

Mother.  I was  weeping.  WEEPING!  YOU  HEAR  ME?  (pause)  Good,  (she 
laughs  hysterically  for  a few  moments,  then  cuts  it  off  as  before). 

Boy  (after  a pause).  It  sounded  a little  like  . . . 

Mother.  Yes? 

Boy.  It  sounded  like  you  were  . . . ah  . . . 

Mother.  Laughing? 

Boy.  Yes,  laughing.  It  sounded  an  awful  lot  like  laughing.  In  fact,  I 
thought  you  were  laughing  because  of  him.  I thought  maybe  you  were 
. . . (he  gets  excited,  speechless) 

Mother,  (almost  pouting)  Well,  I wasn't  laughing.  I was  weeping;  Weep- 
ing. Do  you  hear  me?  (pause)  You  don't  know  what  weeping  is.  Goddam 
you.  Hear? 
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Boy.  Yes,  and  I heard  you  out  in  the  hall  and  sounded  like  . . . 

Mother  (quickly)  Well,  it  wasn't. 

Boy  (long  pause)  Well,  well,  (pause)  Do  you  suppose  he'll  ever  come  back? 
Mother.  Do  the  dead  rise?  Do  the  stricken  run?  Does  the  sore  fester? 
Boy.  I don't  know. 

Mother.  Neither  do  I. 

Boy.  Then  the  answer  to  your  question  is  . . . 

Mother  (nods  saturninely)  I don't  know. 

Boy  (pause)  He  wasn't  so  bad. 

Mother.  Ossified. 

Boy.  Pale. 

Mother.  Wasn't  himself  these  last  few  years  or  so. 

Boy.  Flabby  . . . though  certainly  not  fat. 

Mother,  (with  feeling)  But  so  kind. 

Boy  (echoes)  So  kind. 

Mother.  So  generous. 

Boy.  Thoughtful. 

Mother.  Yes,  boy,  your  father  was  a great  guy.  One  hell  of  a great  guy. 
Boy.  (pause)  Ma? 

Mother.  Yes? 

Boy.  Was  he  . . . 

Mother.  Go  on,  son,  don't  be  shy. 

Boy.  Was  he  really  . . . 

Mother.  For  CRISSAKE! 

Boy  (is  startled,  then  regains  himself)  Well,  what  I was  going  to  ask  you 
was  . . . was  he  . . . was  he  . . . (Mother  grunts  in  impatience)  . . . really 
my  father? 

Mother  (long,  long  pause)  He  was  . . . 

Boy  (excitedly)  Yes!? 

Mother  . . . one  hell  of  a great  guy  and  that's  all  I can  say  about  him  yes 
he  did  have  his  faults  I guess  we  all  have  our  faults  well  who's  perfect 
I always  say  jesus  cristsake  (pause)  but  whether  or  not  (confidentially  to 
Boy)  this  to  answer  your  question  boy  . . . 

Boy.  Yes?! 

Mother  (continuing)  . . . whether  or  not  he  was  actually  your  old  man  and 
I mean  yours  and  no-one  else  will  have  to  be  aswered  by  by  by  by  . . . 
Boy.  Yes?! 

Mother  (pause,  slowly)  It'll  have  to  be  answered  by  and  by.  Oh,  you'll 
know  some  day. 
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Boy.  In  other  words? 

Mother  (looks  lovingly  at  him,  speaks  softly)  In  other  words  I don't  know 
whether  or  not  he  was  or  was  not  your  old  man.  I guess  he  was  every- 
body's old  man.  He  was  old  enough  to  be  everybody's  old  man  (she 
laughs  hysterically).  But  he  was  one  hell  of  a grand  guy.  I mean,  so 
virtuous. 

Boy.  Although  pale. 

Mother.  Yes,  although  exceedingly  pale  your  old  man  was  one  hell  of  a 
grand  guy. 

Boy.  But? 

Mother.  But  it's  your  mother.  That  screwed  up,  I mean,  Oh,  I won't  feign 
virtue!  Nosirree!  Not  me.  I went  astray.  Yes.  No.  I should  say  I was  led 
astray  because  that's  exactly  how  it  happened.  Yes  (she  ponders)  your 
mother  was  led  astray  . . . while  he  stood  mercifully  by. 

Boy.  He  never  said  a word. 

Mother.  Not  one. 

Boy.  But  this  is  only  one  occurrence  you  speak  about,  mother,  (he  laughs 
nervously)  Therefore  . . . 

Mother.  Therefore  nothing.  This  is  the  way  it  always  happened.  Happened 
all  the  time.  All  the  time,  (she  smiles  lasciviously)  I'll  say. 

Boy.  And  dad? 

Mother  (corrects).  Father. 

Boy.  I mean:  and  father? 

Mother.  Stood  by. 

Boy.  Weak  bones  and  all? 

Mother.  Weak  bones,  weak  bladder.  The  whole  thing. 

Boy.  And  pale  he  stood  by? 

Mother.  Pale  as  snot. 

Boy.  (clucks  to  himself)  Poor  guy. 

Mother.  Yet  . . . yet,  that's  the  kinda  guy  he  was.  That's  exactly  the  kinda 
guy  he  was.  A great  guy.  A swell  guy.  A terrific  guy.  A real  prince.  The 
best.  Boy,  your  father  was  the  best  there  was. 

Boy.  Yet  . . . 

Mother.  Yet  I fornicated. 

Boy.  With  others? 

Mother.  With  others.  Oh,  God,  did  I fornicate  with  others. 

Boy.  While  he  . . . 

Mother.  Don't  say  it!  I can't  stand  it! 

Boy.  While  he  . . . 
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Mother.  Say  it,  son,  I deserve  it. 

Boy.  While  dad  . . . 

Mother.  Father! 

Boy.  While  father  stood  by  you  were  wrapped  and  screaming  in  the  lust- 
ful throes  of . . . 

Mother.  Stop  it,  boy!  Lay  off  the  embroidery! 

Boy.  Fornication. 

Mother,  (laments)  Oh,  God  yes!  (gives  her  cackling  laugh  quickly  and 
sharply;  cuts  it  off). 

Boy.  (after  a long  pause)  On  this  very  bed. 

Mother  (looks  down  with  horror  on  the  bed;  both  she  and  the  boy  gaze 
on  the  bed  for  some  time)  On  this  very  bed. 

Boy.  A wonderful  little  bed,  this  bed. 

Mother.  The  best.  You  should  try  . . . 

Boy.  I should  try  . . . 

Mother.  Never  mind.  A great  bed  this  bed. 

Boy.  Was  1 born  here  on  this  bed. 

Mother.  Yes,  son,  you  were  born  on  this  bed.  (pause)  But  not  only  were 
you  born  on  this  bed  (she  levels  her  eyes  at  the  boy,  speaks  in  a hoarse 
whisper)  . . . you  were  conceived  on  this  bed. 

Boy.  I was  . . . conceived  on  this  bed? 

Mother.  I'll  say  (she  laughs). 

Boy.  Was  . . . 

Mother.  Yes? 

Boy.  Was  . . . 

Mother.  Come  on,  boy,  up  with  it.  Spit  it  out.  Only  one  way  to  get  some- 
thing done  in  this  world;  grab  it,  try  it,  twist  it.  Do  it  yourself.  Take  ahead. 
Firm  grip.  Now.  Now  up  with  it.  Show  a little  bone,  boy.  Show  a little 
bone. 

Boy.  All  right,  mother  where  was  father  when  you  conceived  me  on  this 
bed?  (he  walks  to  a side  of  the  room)  Was  it  here?  (walks  to  a side  of 
the  room)  Or  was  it  here?  (he  walks  to  the  farthest  point  in  the  room)  Or 
(he  shouts)  was  it  baaack  here? 

Mother,  (wails)  Oh,  son!  It  was  all  of  them  places! 

Boy.  All? 

Mother,  (almost  sobbing)  ...  all  of  them  places.  I looked  up  and  he  was 
there  (she  points).  Then  another  time  . . . there  (she  points).  Or  there.  And 
there!  There!  she  gets  up  from  the  bed  and  points  around  the  room,  then 
explains)  He  was  everyplace.  Everyplace.  There,  too.  (points  to  a corner) 
And  sometimes,  when  I didn't  think  he  heard  me  come  in  with  Harry  or 
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Wally  or  Smitty,  I would  tiptoe  over  to  the  bed  like  this  (she  tiptoes  over 
to  the  bed)  and  crawl  in  real  quiet  like  this  (she  crawls  into  the  bed)  and 
lie  down  just  like  this,  (her  voice  gets  lower  and  seems  to  purr  as  she 
snuggles  prone  on  the  bed).  And  I would  think  that  Wally  or  Harry  or 
Smitty  and  I would  be  all  alone  (a  faint  smile  plays  about  her  lips  as  she 
raises  her  face  to  the  ceiling;  it  changes  to  one  of  horror)  and  I'd  look  up 
and  (she  emits  a wild  shriek)  I'D  SEE  HIM;  HE'D  BE  RIGHT  THERE!  RIGHT 
THERE,  YOUR  FATHER!  (she  points  in  trepidation  and  remains  pointing 
during  a pause). 

Boy.  That's  very  interesting. 

Mother,  Oh,  it  was  interesting.  Extremely. 

Boy.  Absorbing. 

Mother.  And  absorbing  too. 

Boy.  Such  a good  man. 

Mother.  A good  man.  Good,  (the  last  good  is  said  as  if  it  is  a foreign  word 
being  learned  for  the  first  time). 

Boy.  A great  guy. 

Mother.  Great.  Just  great. 

Boy.  Yes,  he  was. 

Boy.  But  he  isn't. 

Mother.  Isn't? 

Boy.  Isn't  in  the  sense  that  he  was. 

Mother.  Well,  I wouldn't  be  so  naive  as  to  think  that  . . . 

Boy.  (irritated  IS  he  then? 

Mother.  No,  son,  not  if  you  say  so. 

Boy.  And  that  is  a past  tense. 

Mother.  You  mean  that  . . . 

Boy.  Yes.  That  he  was. 

Mother.  That  he  is  no  more. 

Boy.  Yes,  that  he  is  no  more.  The  stench  engulfs  us.  We  choke. 

Mother.  Well,  for  crying  out  loud!  Yes,  Jesus,  yes.  He  was!  Of  course,  I 
see  what  you're  driving  at.  Very  clever,  boy,  extremely  clever.  Keep  it  up. 
Boy.  I shall. 

Mother.  We  need  men  like  you. 

Boy.  Indeed. 

Mother,  (somberly)  To  carry  on  his  work. 

Boy.  Work. 

Mother  (pause)  The  hope  of  the  future  lies  in  the  breasts  of  our  youth. 
For  have  we  anything  left  except  one  or  two  men  ...  all  old;  who  fight 
their  battles  and  lose.  Or  five  or  six  men  of  the  middle— which  by  the  way 
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—is  odious  ...  all  too  young  and  skinny;  who  fight  their  battles  and  win. 
The  middle  wins;  the  sides  of  the  phalanx  fold.  Middle!  Middle!  Shit! 
(pause)  And,  of  course,  they  will  die.  But  we  must  build  up,  for  they'll 
return  soon— too  soon.  They'll  come  trooping  in  with  their  shaggy  manes 
and  their  two-right-unshod-lousy-feet..  They'll  . . . 

Boy.  Enough!  I know  my  task,  (pause)  Yet  this  is  my  world. 

Mother.  This  was  your  father's  world. 

Boy.  Yes. 

Mother.  And  you  know  what  happend  to  him. 

Boy.  Yes. 

Mother,  (pause)  A nice  guy,  your  father. 

Boy.  Yes. 

Mother,  (screams)  And  will  you  look!  Will  you  look  at  all  the  sons  of 
bitches!  Will  you!  Will  you!  Oh,  it's  too  much. 

Boy.  Yes,  mother,  yes  again. 

Mother.  Oh,  God  (she  looks  at  the  Boy),  Oh  God.  Do  you  think  he'll  be 
back?  Tell  me,  son,  the  hope  of  the  future  lies  in  the  breasts  of  . . . 

Boy.  I know,  I know  (raises  his  hand  for  silence).  Mother.  I think  . . . that 
men  . . . like  father  . . . have  been  . . . known  . . . 

Mother.  No,  son,  you're  wrong.  Men  like  your  father  have  never  been 
known.  Never.  They'r  good  men,  yes.  But  secret  men.  Your  father  was 
one  hell  of  a secret  man.  And  that,  my  son,  is  no  shit.  A goddam  spook, 
your  father,  (she  muses)  Maybe  that's  what  was  really  wrong.  A real 
weirdo. 

Boy.  Yet  . . . 

Mother.  Yet  good.  That's  what  you  were  going  to  say  isn't  it?  Well?  A 
secretive  bastard,  bui  good.  A spook,  but  good.  A weirdo,  but  good.  And 
that's  one  thing  I could  never  understand  about  your  old  man.  It  always 
—he'd  say,  Mother,  I need  your  help.  But  he  looked  so  strong,  basically. 
I need  your  help,  he'd  say. 

Boy.  And? 

Mother.  Well,  who  was  I to  help  him,  y'know?  So  I says  to  him,  I says,  I 
says  . . . I . . . says  . . . 

Boy.  Yes? 

Mother.  Says,  (she  makes  a motion  with  her  hand  as  if  trying  to  remember 
something).  To  him  I says  . . . 

Boy.  Yes? 

Mother.  For  crying  out  loud. 

Boy.  Is  that  what  you  . . . 

Mother.  For  crying  out  loud. 
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Boy.  I just  don't  get  . . . 

Mother,  (softly,  almost  remorsefully)  I said  nothing.  Nothing. 

Boy.  I . . . 

Mother.  Can  you  imagine?  In  this  day  and  age.  Such  stupidity.  Real 
stupidity.  How  do  you  like  that? 

Boy.  I don't  see  as  how  that  really  could've  had  any  . . . well,  bearing  on 
such  an  occurrence.  I mean  . . . 

Mother  (during  the  following  dialogue  there  is  continuous,  uninterrupted 
overlapping— two  simultaneous  conversations  said  methodically  and  with 
clarity)  And  in  this  way  . . . 

Boy  . . . after  all  . . . 

Mother  . . . anything  slightly  . . . 

Boy  . . . when  you  consider  . . . 

Mother  . . . resembling  the  affront  . . . 

Boy  . . . the  millions,  literally  millions  . . . 

Mother  . . . which  I,  myself,  caused— for  it  was  me  and  no-one  else  . . . 
Boy  ...  of  people,  every  day,  that  are  confronted  . . . 

Mother  . . . that . . . 

Boy  . . . with  this  occurrence,  this  type  of  thing  . . . 

Mother  . . . undoubtedly  . . . 

Boy  . . . why  you  would  positively  gasp.  Yes,  gasp. 

Mother  ...  I killed  h im. 

Boy  (after  a long  pause)  You  . . . 

Mother  (dulled)  Killed  him.  I know  I did.  I know  it  now. 

Boy.  Such  a nice  guy  he  was. 

Mother.  A real  prince,  your  father. 

Boy.  Such  a good  guy. 

Mother.  And  I had  to  go  and  kill  him. 

Boy.  Now,  nothing. 

Mother.  A real  jerk  I am.  A real  loser.  A loseroo. 

Boy.  But  he  was  getting  pale,  so  I guess  he  didn't  have  very  long. 
Mother.  Oh,  that's  the  truth  all  right.  Don't  let  anyone  tell  you  any  dif- 
ferent. He  was  on  his  last  legs. 

Boy  (has  a fit  of  laughing)  I just  thought  of  something 
Mother.  Yes. 

Boy.  Well,  from  what  you  said  before  . . . 

Mother.  Yes. 

Boy.  Well,  the  old  bastard  might  not  have  been  my  father  after  all  (he 
laughs).  How  do  you  like  that? 
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Mother.  I don't  like  it  since  you  asked.  That  reflects  on  me,  boy.  (pause) 
I seem  to  be  losing. 

Boy.  Then  you  admit  it? 

Mother.  I never  said  I admit  it.  I don't  know.  I told  you  before,  didn't  I 
tell  you  before?  He  was  your  father,  anyway. 

Boy.  You  said  . . . 

Mother.  In  spirit,  if  nothing  else.  In  spirit  (she  laughs  quickly,  then  stops 
short). 

Boy.  That's  so. 

Mother.  I still  lose. 

Boy.  That's  the  breaks,  ma.  That's  the  goddam  breaks. 

Mother.  I'm  a jerk  (pause).  He  was  such  a . . . wonderful  guy. 

Boy.  A swell  guy. 

Mother.  And  I,  like  a jerk,  went  and  killed  him. 

Boy.  You,  like  a jerk,  went  and  killed  him. 

Mother  (pause).  Right  in  this  very  room  (they  both  look  around). 

Boy.  Really? 

Mother.  Yes,  son  it  was  here;  the  scene  of  many  . . . shall  we  say  de- 
bauches? (she  laughs)  Yes,  in  this  little  room.  On  this  wonderful  bed. 
Boy.  A great  bed. 

Mother.  A swell  bed. 

Boy  (pause)  But  what's  wrong?  Why  are  we  acting  like  this?  Why?  When 
the  strength  and  hope  of  the  world  lies  in  the  hearts  of  its  youth.  I am  its 
youth.  I can  do  it. 

Mother  (sarcastically)  Yah. 

Boy.  Well,  why  the  hell  not? 

A sharp  knocking  is  heard  at  the  door  to  the  right.  Mother  says,  almost 
automatically,  ''come  in."  A man  enters.  He  stares  for  a while  then  speaks. 
Man.  (somewhat  sheepishly)  Hi. 

Mother,  (embarrassed)  Hi.) 

Man.  I was  kind  of  wondering  ...  if  you  aren't  too  busy  . . . 

Mother  (quickly).  No,  No,  I'm  very  busy  and  I can't  . . . 

Man.  I'm  . . . ah  . . . going  to  be  out  of  town  for  the  next  coupla  days  and 
I . . . 

Mother.  No!  I mean,  I don't  think  so.  I guess  not. 

Man.  If  it's  money  you're  worried  about  . . . I've  got  plenty  with  me.  I 
could  always  get  some  more.  I could. 

Mother.  It's  not  money.  It's  not  money  now.  I don't  know. 

Man.  Well,  that's  a hell  of  a note.  I mean  it  never  bothered  you  before. 
Jeez,  (the  Man  is  definitely  irritated  now). 
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Mother.  No.  I . . . no,  get  out. 

Man.  Look,  if  it's  the  kid  you're  worried  about  . . . 

Mother.  It's  not  the  kid  I'm  worried  about!  No!  Get  out! 

Man.  Whatsamatter.  Huh?  Whatsamatter!  I just  come  in  here  and  you  start 
jazzing  me.  Look,  I don't  hafta  take  that  kinda  stuff.  I gotta  repuation. 
Yah.  So  just  don't  think  you  can  give  me  all  that  . . . 

Mother.  GET  THE  HELL  OUT  OF  MY  HOUSE! 

The  Man  cringes  under  the  shout.  He  starts  to  say  something,  then  thinks 
better  of  it  and  leaves  muttering,  "OK,  if  that's  the  way  you  want  it." 
Mother  resumes,  the  boy  speaks  after  a pause. 

Boy.  Father  failed. 

Mother.  No,  not  father.  He  was  the  same.  We  changed,  (pause) 

Boy.  I expect  to  be  raped. 

Mother.  What  an  awful  thing  so  say! 

Boy  (pause).  Right  in  this  room  there  were  two  of  them. 

Mother.  Of  them? 

Boy.  Of  rapes. 

Mother.  Well,  I don't  know  about  . . . 

Boy.  And  they  resulted  in  us:  you  and  me.  Father  stood  by.  He  watched. 
Father  stood  mercifully  by. 

Mother.  And  he  is  no  more. 

Boy.  Yes. 

Mother.  Right  on  this  bed.  This  wonderful  bed. 

Boy.  But  one  thing— I must  know  the  answer  to  a question  if  I am  to  go 
out  for  the  hope  of  the  world  . . . 

Mother.  Whuddaya  wanna  know? 

Boy.  I must  know  . . . 

Mother.  Come  on,  Boy. 

Boy.  Did  Father  die  on  this  bed.  I must  know. 

Mother  (pause,  she  begins  heavily)  Son  . . . your  father  (pause)  was  ...  a 
hell  of  guy  . . . one  hell  of  a guy,  your  father.  And  . . . the  answer  to  your 
question  is  . . . yes. 

Boy  (quickly).  Oh! 

Mother.  I killed  him  in  this  room,  on  this  bed— this  beautiful  soft  undulat- 
ing ..  . 

Boy.  Huh? 

Mother  (squinting  forward)  I said  UNDULATING!  (pause)  The  undulating 
bed. 

Boy.  So  I? 

Mother  (sleepily)  Huh? 
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Boy.  I said,  so  I? 

Mother.  Yes,  so  you.  So  you  must  watch  as  your  father  watched, 
except . . . 

Mother.  Except  I don't  know  if  I could  kill  you. 

Boy.  How  did  you  kill  him? 

Mother,  (laughs)  That  was  different,  boy.  That  was  a hell  of  a lot  dif- 
ferent. Besides  . . . 

Boy.  Besides  . . . 

Mother.  Besides,  I could  move  then,  at  least  . . . 

Boy.  And? 

Mother.  And  now  I don't  seem  (she  squirms)  to  be  able  to  move  (she 
grunts)  a goddam  bit. 

Boy  (smiles)  I feel  a hell  of  a lot  safer.  That  you  can't  move,  I mean. 
Mother.  You  shouldn't,  (pause)  I don't  think. 

Boy.  I am  a little  safer.  I think. 

Mother.  Nope. 

Now  there  is  a long  pause  after  which  both  Mother  and  Boy  speak  to- 
gether. The  boy  apologizes  and  the  Mother  asks; 

Mother.  Pass  me  a mag,  Boy,  willya.  A LIFE,  huh? 

Boy  (looks  at  the  stack  of  magazines)  Yah,  OK.  (pause). 

Mother,  (still  sleepily,  not  moving)  Thanks,  boy.  For  trying  at  least. 

Boy.  Is  there  anything  else  I can  do? 

Mother.  Nothing.  That's  all. 

Boy.  That's  all  there  is  to  do? 

Mother.  That's  all. 

Boy.  Boy,  nothing  else? 

Mother.  Nothing.  You  jusl  watch,  like  your  Father  watched.  But  . . . (she 
laughs  again) 

Boy.  What? 

Mother.  That's  all  you  got  in  common  (she  laughs).  Let's  face  facts. 

Boy.  That's  not  what  I thought  before. 

Mother.  That's  not  what  I thought  before  either,  but  . . . that's  the  whole 
show.  Now,  I mean. 

Boy.  No  other  way  now? 

Mother.  I don't  think  so  . . . I'm  not  sure.  But  I'm  sure  about  you.  That  I'm 
sure  about.  You  and  me  and  now.  That's  all,  though.  Oh,  it's  not  so  bad. 
Not  half  as  bad  as  you  might  think. 

Boy.  But? 

Mother.  But  the  wait  may  be  long.  And  you  may  get  sick  of  watching— 
the  whole  show  I mean. 
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Boy.  And? 

Mother.  And  you  might  die  here. 

Boy.  Might? 

Mother.  I dunno.  I haven't  yet— if  that  means  anything.  I don't  think  it 
does.  Yes,  you  will  die  here. 

Boy  (almost  with  disgust)  On  your  bed? 

Mother.  Yes. 

Boy.  I thought  it  was  going  to  be  different.  Somehow,  I figured  it  would 
be  different.  Figured  it  wouldn't  be  the  same  with  me. 

Mother  (laughs  hypnotically)  Always  the  same. 

Boy.  Ma? 

Mother.  Yes,  boy. 

Boy.  Promise  me  one  thing? 

Mother.  Of  course,  boy.  That's  the  very  least  I could  do  for  you.  One  thing. 
Boy.  Promise  you  won't  laugh  like  you  did  with  him.  Promise? 

Mother.  I would  never  laugh,  boy. 

Boy  (pause).  I really  thought  things  would  be  different.  Father  was  . . . 
well,  good  . . . you  know?  And  I'm  . . . pompous.  If  that's  the  right  word. 
Mother.  You're  a bastard.  That's  the  word. 

Boy.  I kind  of  thought  so.  Yes. 

Mother.  Well,  I was  the  one  who  failed  him.  We  both  know  that.  I know 
it.  You  know,  now.  (pause) 

Boy.  He  was  a great  guy  father. 

Mother.  He  was  one  hell  of  a nice  guy. 

Boy.  The  best. 

Mother.  They  didn't  make  them  any  better. 

Mother's  head  drops  behind  the  blankets.  The  boy  remains. 
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A jagged  crack  in  the  dust-dimmed  mirror  split  his  dishevelled  image 
—small  young  man,  trying  to  grow  a foolish  bristly  mustache  and  a sparse 
beard,  thin  hair  in  need  of  cutting  falling  over  forehead  and  ears,  small 
pug  nose,  round  face,  and  gray  eyes  forever  widned  in  nervous  intensity. 
He  resembled  a Bohemian  Churchill.  The  clothes  he  wore  were  the  clothes 
he  always  wore— white  shirt  graying  with  dirt  and  unpressed  chinos.  The 
image  was  crying. 

Ethan  Kent— the  name  was  his  own  invention  for  it  would  suit  a 
great  painter— chewed  his  thin  lips  and  closed  his  eyes.  He  could  "see" 
the  abyss  more  clearly  with  his  eyes  closed— a yawning  pit  of  futility  and 
outraged  isolation.  In  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  life  he  stood  before  a 
cheap,  old-fashioned  mirror  in  an  $8-a-week  cell  in  a Boston  rooming- 
house  where  no  inhabitant  besides  himself  was  under  sixty-five— and  he 
wept.  More  precisely,  something  within  him  wept. 

This  was  the  fifth  day  of  his  agon.  Silence  resounded  in  his  ears, 
despair  begot  despair;  futile  rage  increased  in  futility;  the  abyss  was 
filling  gradually— with  desperation.  He  wrestled  with  his  soul,  half-en- 
treating, half-commanding  it  to  ignite.  Oh  that  it  would  ignite!  Then  his 
arm  would  reach  for  the  palette,  his  fingers  would  close  about  the  brush, 
and  some  reality  might  emerge  in  faithful  smears  and  daubs  of  pigment. 
But  interior  impotence  refected  itself  upon  the  blank  canvas. 

And  so  he  struggled  with  himself— throwing  his  body,  weakened 
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with  remorse  and  chagrin,  upon  the  squacking  bed  which  continually  ir- 
ritated his  nerves.  The  room's  three  tall  windows  were  gray  and  dim  with 
dust  like  the  mirror,  and  sunlight  penetrated  feebly  from  the  other  world 
outside.  He  gulped;  his  skinny  chest  shuddered;  high  spasmodic  sounds 
came  from  his  throat:  was  he  a girl?  What  effeminate  sensitivity  and  self- 
preoccupation! Perhaps,  too,  he  was  a coward:  shy  of  of  his  nerves  and 
people.  Maybe  he  was  the  piteous  victim  of  a grand  delusion.  Emotions— 
though  none  charged  sufficiently  for  impetus— racked  him  and  sapped  his 
strength,  bringing  him  deeper  inside  the  abyss  where  desperation  waxed 
and  subsided,  a pulsation  of  urgency  and  passive  bewilderment. 

He  lay  on  the  bed  and  could  do  nothing  but  writhe.  And  something 
withn  wept,  for  there  were  chains  enmeshing  it  of  which  it  could  not  be 
rid.  He  stared  at  the  blotched,  speckled,  dirty  cream-colored  ceiling.  So 
Ethan  Kent  was  a great  painter.  So  Ethan  Kent,  son  of  a prosperous  but 
dense  father,  could  afford  to  cloister  himself  in  a cheap  city  district  all 
summer  and  teach  himself  how  to  be  immortal.  So  Ethan  Kent  was  here 
to  fulfill,  in  the  glorious  hours  unhampered  by  the  trivia  of  socializing  and 
the  demands  of  academics,  his  artist  self!  So  this  prodigiously  promising 
youth  was  here  to  slake  his  thirst  for  beauty  by  sponging  up  the  rich 
diversity  of  life— form  and  color,  shadow,  line,  and  texture— in  this 
metropolis.  Here  he  had  come,  like  young  Michaelangelo  intent  and  trem- 
bling before  the  unscarred  marble,  prepared  to  indulge  the  appetite 
starved  at  home  where  art  was  anathema  and  matter  was  sovereign, 
where  a nuclear  physicist  mourned  the  waste  of  his  son's  mathematical 
potential. 

Within  the  void  the  thing  wept  because  no  muse  would  dissolve  the 
fetters,  no  fire  would  thaw  the  ice  of  frustrating  paralysis.  Rembrandt  lay 
on  the  bed  and  wept;  Prometheus  resigned  himself  despairingly  to  his 
chains;  tormented  Samson  lay  shaven;  Goliath  reeled  weakly;  Apollo  stood 
aimless  without  his  chariot  and  lyre. 

He  had  come  for  beauty,  but  beauty  had  not  come  to  him.  Things 
disgusted  him— small,  silly  minutiae— the  way  that  old,  apoplectic  man 
muttered,  sighed,  and  coughed  and  sat  endlessly  on  the  ancient  front 
porch  whose  gray  paint  peeled  and  cracked.  He  sat  there  day  after  day, 
waiting  for  the  unexpected  to  happen— a police  car  passing  or  an  am- 
bulance perhaps.  Madness!  Decrepit  people  in  a decrepit  house;  age  wait- 
ing for  death;  inactivity  rendered  by  effete  bodies  and  sterile  minds.  He 
hated  them.  Pitiful,  boring,  foolish— all  of  them.  No  beauty.  On  the  main 
street,  from  which  his  street  branched,  the  urban  cacaphony  assaulted  his 
nerves  and  drove  him  back  to  his  cell.  The  crowd  repulsed  him,  for  it  was 
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an  indifferent,  cold  stream  which  affirmed  his  cheap  anonymity.  And  he 
was  shy.  He  went  into  it  to  escape  the  void,  but  the  multitude  made  it 
echo  frighteningly,  made  it  hollower,  and  he  came  back  to  himself  to 
endure  it  alone. 

He  had  come  to  see,  but  he  was  blindfolded.  There  was  no  reason 
to  go  about  and  look;  bitterly,  astoundedly,  he  discovered  that  to  walk 
about  the  lonely  labyrinth  of  swarming  streets  gave  him  no  pictures  to 
re-create,  no  perceptions,  no  emotions  to  embody.  He  moved  amongst  it 
all  detachedly  and  without  a purpose.  Trees  were  trees.  A woman's  breast 
looked  like  any  woman's  breast.  A dirty  kid  on  the  sidewalk  was  just  a 
dirty  kid.  The  thing  within  screamed  in  hunger,  for  it  was  unfed,  for 
without  communion  there  could  be  no  bread. 

Rembrandt  stared  at  his  canvas  and  waited.  For  fve  days  he  had 
waited,  cloistering  himself  because  nothing  called  him  into  the  other 
world,  except  perhaps  belly  hunger.  He  ate.  He  slept.  He  waited.  He  wept. 

The  family  was  in  Memphis,  and  a girl  was  there  with  comfortable 
inanities  and  comforting  attentiveness.  She  acknowledged  the  Rembrandt. 
She  was  milk  and  honey  for  the  ego  and  for  the  libido.  Suddenly,  he 
needed  her,  or  perhaps  it  was  just  any  woman,  yet  perhaps  even  more  it 
was  just  any  one. 

He  had  ventured  to  defy  the  abyss  by  sheer  will,  to  create  out  of 
nothing,  to  make  emptiness  full.  He  had,  on  the  second  day,  approached 
the  blank  expanse  with  a poised,  shaking  brush.  He  had  begun  with 
blotches,  then  dots  and  lines,  then  had  progressed  to  cubes.  Why  not  try 
a form?  Any  form— a development  of  triangularity.  But  the  triangles  did 
not  develop,  did  not  speak.  The  canvas  looked  like  a geometry  exercise. 
He  surrendered. 

Grayness  enveloped  him.  Like  a fog,  it  obliterated  any  desire  to  eat 
or  move  or  think.  It  was  poignant— like  gray.  What  could  be  more  poign- 
ant than  gray?  For  white  is  purity  and  quietude,  and  black  is  intensity.  But 
gray  has  neither  real  peace  nor  real  intensity.  It  is  the  hiatus  between 
quiescence  and  passion.  He  was  in  the  hiatus. 

He  turned  on  the  radio  to  silence  the  silence.  He  snapped  his  f ngers 
to  defy  immobility.  He  sang  to  himself  to  contradict  isolation.  He  let  the 
frenetic  music  pervade  his  consciousness  to  force  poignance  into  retreat. 

A knocking  on  the  door.  He  thought  that  rather  strange.  Noise  was 
so  strange  because  he  had  not  heard  it  for  so  long— it  seemed.  He  opened 
the  door.  The  old  man  whose  wife,  Mrs.  Bentley,  was  the  landlady  made 
a phlegmy  sound  in  his  throat  and  said,  "Phone." 

Rembrandt  disappeared.  Grayness  vanished.  Ethan  Kent,  rather  Tom 
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Pierce— the  name  on  his  birth  certicate— came  to  life.  He  moved.  He  went 
down  the  rank,  gloomy  staircase,  feeling  the  unseen  walls  as  he  descend- 
ed, and  reached  for  the  receiver  with  a fumbling  hand.  Honey  and  Milk 
for  the  ego  answered  his  uncertain  "Hello."  Tom  Pierce  talked.  Tom  Pierce 
even  laughed.  His  eyes  weren't  quite  so  moist.  Expression  entered  his 
face.  She  was  so  charming— simple.  She  chattered  on  about  how  she  hoped 
he  would  not  spend  the  whole  summer  in  the  east  where  he  must  be  hav- 
ing a "positive  blast"  . . . (He  simulated  extroversion  fairly  well  with  her.) 
He  mentioned  a few  fictional  friends,  excluding  girls.  She  was  suspicious. 
He  argued  gently  with  her,  teasing  her,  facetiously  retaliating  at  her  ac- 
cusative flippancy. 

Her  image  filled  his  mind— a great  mass  of  black  hair  worn  in  a pony 
tail  falling  below  her  waist,  always  an  amiable  indiscriminating  smile, 
short  pert  nose,  high  cheekbones,  and  lazy  inscrutable  eyes.  He  thought 
they  were  inscrutable.  They  "got  along",  you  might  say.  And  that  was  all. 
She  was  kittenish,  exhibitionistic,  charming  and  always  striving  to  be  so. 
Her  penchant  for  the  bizarre,  the  inexplicable,  motivated  her  appreciation 
for  his  work.  She  said  once  that  a painting  of  his  was  "cute  because  it's 
crazy."  She  acknowledged  his  greatness. 

She  said  that  she  would  write  and  hoped  he  would  at  least  do  the 
same. 

"I  wish  you  were  here,  Sharon." 

"Why?"— light  sarcasm. 

"Oh,  get  kinda— lonesome  for  you  off  and  on." 

"I'll  bet.  You've  probably  picked  up  a bunch  of  real  couth  characters 
oy  now." 

He  grinned.  Yes— old  Bentley  was  pretty  "couth."  Suddenly,  her  face, 
rhe  remembered  feel  and  fragrance  and  aura  of  her  vanished.  He  merely 
:elt  as  though  he  were  speaking  to  any  girl.  And  then  he  wanted  her— 
any  girl— beside  him.  He  wanted  someone  then.  She  had  to  hang  up  be- 
cause her  mother  wanted  to  place  a call  to  New  York  where  she  was  con- 
nected with  a clothes  designing  firm.  The  receiver  clicked,  and  he  felt 
thirst  momentarily  quenched. 

He  returned  to  the  cell,  and  was  disgusted  with  it.  He  peered  through 
one  gray  window— sunlight  brightened  the  street,  the  leaves,  the  cars  . . . 
He  rejoiced  at  his  desire  to  escape.  He  was  impelled  to  be  out  and  do- 
ing. Tom  Pierce  discarded  the  grimy  shirt,  put  on  a clean  white  one,  and 
combed  his  hair.  He  wondered  about  the  mustache,  but  that  was  a small 
decision  and  could  wait. 

From  the  hall's  shadows  he  emerged,  and  the  sun  blinded  him  so 
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that  he  had  to  pause  a moment  to  focus  his  dazzled  eyes.  When  things 
had  assumed  their  proper  form  and  shade,  he  descended  the  old  steps 
and  stood  on  the  crumbling  sidewalk  in  indecision.  The  sky  was  cobalt 
and  fierce.  An  old  woman,  in  large  clumsy  shoes  and  drab  dress  reaching 
her  plodding  ankles,  muttered  and  moaned  in  conversation  with  herself. 
The  rust  cobblestones  wore  variegated  patterns  cast  by  the  few  trees. 

Why  not  the  museum?  He  had  promised  himself  to  study  Cezanne— 
not  from  books.  Objects  crowded  imperiously  in  upon  his  attention,  de- 
manding to  be  seen.  Why  did  that  truck  driver  whistle  when  his  job  was 
so  dirty  and  his  vehicle  so  unmusical?  A small  blonde  child  sucked  her 
raspberry  popsicle  assiduously  and  stared  at  him  with  unafraid  and  ab- 
sorbed curiosity.  The  magnificent  effrontery  of  innocence!  She  licked  more 
slowly  and  suddenly  the  popsicle  broke  in  half.  One  section  plopped  soft- 
ly to  his  feet.  He  looked  sympathetic,  but  she  did  not  notice.  A low  tre- 
mulous sound  came  from  her  lips  and  she  looked  vaguely  disconcerted. 
Then,  purposefully,  she  reached  down,  picked  up  the  mushy  half  between 
sticky  fingers,  and  placed  it  in  her  mouth. 

"That's  dirty,  you  know." 

"But  it  still  tastes  good."  She  made  slurping  noises  in  her  cheeks. 

He  headed  towards  the  main  street  where,  although  the  inanimate 
crowd  was  thick  and  impersonal,  the  sights  were  pleasanter.  This  street 
was  too  dirty;  he  stopped.  A smile  curved  his  lips.  He  approached  a 
corner  and  turned  up  an  adjacent  street  where  women  in  worn  loafers  and 
straggling  hair  hung  the  washing  out  on  the  back  line  just  as  hundreds  of 
others  did;  fourteen-year  old  boys  in  dungarees  and  limp,  oily  t-shirts 
argued  in  their  pubescent  voices,  talking  cars,  cars,  cars.  The  porches  of 
old  redstone  houses  seemed  to  be  endlessly  filled  with  the  aged.  Their 
unashamed,  undisturbed  vacuity  pierced  him.  They  stared  at  him  with  a 
child's  boldness,  just  a trifle  more  guardedly. 

The  main  street.  He  noticed  the  Episcopalian  church  spire  thrust 
against  the  cobalt  . . . multi-windowed  office  buildings  . . . commercial 
honeycombs,  each  worker  in  his  individual  cell  . . . the  murmuring  side- 
walk swarm.  Solidarity  overwhelmed  him.  His  eyes  met  those  of  a man, 
an  old  man,  and  they  spoke  in  silence  as  they  passed.  He  had  reached  the 
museum. 

Inside  the  cool,  resounding  corridors  he  scanned  the  walls,  investigat- 
ing the  rooms,  until  he  found  the  Impressionists.  A child,  around  nine, 
dressed  in  neatly  pressed  corduroy  trousers  and  a little  beige  jacket,  stood 
immobile  before  The  Card  Players.  The  boy's  hands  clutched  crayons  and 
a drawing  notebook.  Tom  sidled  up  to  him  and  shared  the  solemn  mute- 
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ness  of  his  observation.  He  glanced  at  the  face— pallid,  anemic,  and  dis- 
mal. The  expression  was  one  of  hopeless  confusion. 

"Like  it?" 

The  answer  was  a barely  perceptible  shrug  and  a lowering  of  eyes. 
The  youngster  cautiously  moved  a short  distance  to  Tom's  left  and  con- 
tinued staring  at  the  painting.  How  long  had  he  been  standing  there? 
Why,  at  his  age,  did  he  come  to  Cezanne  on  a sunny  afteroon  after 
school?  But  what  perturbed  Tom  most  was  the  total  boredom  written  on 
the  thin  and  oddly  un-childlike  face.  Confusion  and  boredom. 

"Why  aren't  you  outside  playing?"— silence,  and  a turning  away  of 
the  face  towards  another  picture.  "Do  you  want  to  be  a painter  when  you 
grow  up?"— averted  eyes  and  increasing  agitation  as  the  boy  remained 
mute.  He  seemed  to  be  pondering;  then,  with  a hesitant  slowness,  he 
opened  his  notebook.  Wordlessly,  he  moved  closer  and  held  the  book, 
opened  to  the  first  page,  out  to  Tom. 

Scrawls  in  severe,  glaring  shades  and  people  put  together  in  circles 
so  they  resembled  balloons.  Tom  did  not  smile,  even  inwardly.  It  was  a 
victory  of  immature  self-expression:  the  embodiment  of  an  innocent  pri- 
vate horror.  Tom  understood. 

"It's  pretty  good  . . . But  why  do  you  stay  here  if  you  don't  like  the 
paintings?  Lots  more  fun  being  outside  one  a nice  da—." 

Alarmed  and  luminous  gray  eyes  opened  to  him  and  with  a nervous 
shyness,  he  extended  his  hand  for  the  notebook.  His  movements  were 
jerky  and  awkward;  his  bluish  lips  twitched.  Then,  gripping  the  book 
tightly  to  his  side,  he  walked  away  with  a precise,  stiff,  rapid  stride.  Tom 
could  hear  the  footsteps  pausing  in  another  room.  He  would  not  leave  the 
museum. 

But  Ethan  Kent  left,  impelled  by  a melancholy  elucidation.  The  old 
sensation  returned  with  greater  sensibility.  Vacuity  was  more  vacuous; 
the  reality  had  appeared  outside,  not  within.  The  fetters  had  burst.  In  an 
obliterating  fog,  he  strode  back  to  the  rooming-house;  he  was  immersed 
in  what  he  had  been  released  from.  The  ice  had  thawed,  yet  he  knew 
not  from  whence  the  flame  had  sprung. 

Ethan  Kent  cleaned  his  brushes  hastily  and  arranged  the  paints.  He 
moved  as  though  driven  by  a resistless  compulsion.  He  paused,  griming 
his  shirt  unconsciously  as  he  clasped  his  arms  while  viewing  the  blankness 
for  a moment.  Then,  he  lifted  the  brush  to  the  expressionless  canvas  and 
stroked  on  deep  gray. 


IN  MEMORIAM  - ERNEST  HEMINGWAY 


Charles  W . Deaf i,  Jr. 


You  crashed  life's  party  out  in  Illinois. 

You  found  the  big  two-hearted  river  rough, 

But  never  thought  the  bell  could  toll  for  you. 
You  crossed  the  fast  spring  torrents  with  old  men 
And  cried  for  peace  among  them  as  they  fought. 
Because  life  held  no  clean,  well-lighted  place, 
You  could  not  find  death  in  the  afternoon, 

And  sought  her  where  the  sun  refused  to  rise. 

You  stood  among  the  undefeated  then, 

And  laughed  to  hear  them  speak  of  future  life 
As  if  the  quai  at  Smyrna  were  no  more— 

You  seemed  to  sense  the  end  of  something  there 
And  forced  yourself  back  to  her  womb  again. 

O Papa!  why  hast  thou  forsaken  us? 


"A  Ghost " and  "Quest”  have  been 
accepted  for  publication  in  the 
Annual  Anthology  of  College 
Poetry,  of  the  National  Poetry  As- 
sociation. 


A GHOST 


Constance  Blais 


A soul  unclothed 
A wanderer  among  the  living. 

Like  a wisp  of  mist 

Floating  aimlessly  in  a blackened  vale. 

He  leaves  his  quiet  tomb 
To  roam  this  earthly  sphere. 

In  search  of  what?  We  can  only  guess! 

For  revenge,  as  a warning,  or  out  of  loneliness 
For  things  that  used  to  be, 

And  lives  that  in  times  past 
Glory  and  sorrow  held, 

And  now  like  him  are  but  a shadow 
Of  things  that  were. 

A memory  to  be  recalled 
And  then  forgotten. 


QUEST 


Susan  /.  Brown 


One  heart  reaches  out 
To  meet  another. 

There  is  no  calling  it  back  now. 

In  all  hope  it  longs  for  return, 

Longs  for  the  oneness  which 
Yet  is  separateness,  not  possessing; 

That  unique  relation  which  only 
Love  can  bring. 

The  other  is  uncertain.  Not  now, 

It  cries.  Wait  'til  we  can  be 
Our  own,  it  seems  to  say. 

Or  does  it  say,  "No",  all  together. 

You  were  wrong  to  go  so  far. 

There  is  no  place  or  chance  for  us  together. 

But  the  wall  lifts  a second  but  dimly. 

Yet  enough;  hesitation,  not  rejection  it  reveals. 


Hope  and  longing  trying  to  be  satisfied. 

Yet  still  the  dread  of  one  heart  reaching  out 
In  vain. 


ROBERT  FINLAY 


FRANNY  AND  ZOOEY:  A REVIEW 


Vrtinn)  ci'id  Zooc),  the  latest  book  by  J.  D.  Salinger,  is  two  short 
stories,  the  first  medium-short  and  the  second  novella  length,  which  are 
contiguous  in  time  and  have  the  common  subject  of  Franny's  spiritual 
crisis. 

Franny  Glass,  an  attractive  and  sensitive  college  senior,  has  a week- 
end date  with  Lane  Coutell  at  an  Ivy  League-type  college.  During  the 
course  of  a conversation  in  a restaurant,  Franny  is  revealed  as  being  in  the 
midst  of  a deeo  spiritual  crisis.  She  is  suffering  from  a weariness  of  all 
that  is  phony,  from  all  the  egotism  and  insensitivity  which  surrounds  her. 
This  revulsion  is  brought  to  a climax  by  the  obnoxious  Lane  Coutell,  a 
beautiful  portrait  of  the  campus  pseudo-intellectual  with  his  carefully 
studied  air  of  intensity  and  boredom.  While  Lane  is  concerned  with  his 
A-paper  on  Flaubert,  Franny  is  obsessed  by  a religious  message  she  has 
found  in  a small  book  called  The  Way  of  a Pilgrim,  in  which  a peasant 
roams  that  land  teaching  the  Jesus  Prayer:  " 'Lord  Jesus  Christ,  have  mercy 
on  me'.  I mean  that's  what  it  is,"  Franny  explains.  After  saying  the  prayer 
over  and  over  again  "eventually  something  happens,  the  prayer  becomes 
self-active  . . . and  the  words  get  synchronized  with  the  person's  heart- 
beats, and  then  you're  actually  praying  without  ceasing." 

Lane  rejects  the  prayer  glibly  as  not  leaving  any  margin  "for  the  most 
elementary  psychology."  Plunged  even  deeper  into  despair  by  this 
pseudo-realism,  Franny  faints,  and,  when  she  returns  to  consciousness, 
she  stares  at  the  ceiling  and  begins  to  soundlessly  repeat  the  Jesus  Prayer. 

Zone)  takes  place  on  the  Monday  following  the  Saturday  of  Franny's 
breakdown.  The  scene  is  the  Manhattan  apartment  of  the  Glass  family. 
Franny  has  taken  to  the  living-room  with  her  inert  cat,  Bloomberg.  Also 
in  the  apartment  is  her  mother,  Bessie,  and  her  older  brother,  Zooey.  At 
one  point  early  in  the  story  the  entire  Glass  family,  consisting  of  seven 
children,  is  reviewed.  The  oldest  child,  Seymour  (who  committed  suicide 
in  "A  Perfect  Day  for  Banenafish",  had  raised  the  children  on  a diet  of 
Indian  philosophy  and  mysticism.  All  seven  children  were  prodigies  who, 
at  one  time  or  another,  were  panelists  on  a show  entitled  "It's  a Wise 
Child." 

The  climax  of  the  story  is  a gruelling  lecture  Zooey  delivers  to 
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Franny.  Zooey  (who  looks  like  the  "blue-eyed  Jewish-lrish  Mohican  scout 
who  died  in  your  arms  at  the  roulette  table  at  Monte  Carlo")  trys  to  re- 
veal to  Franny  that  her  obsession  with  the  Jesus  Prayer  and  her  rejection 
of  a phony  world  is  only  another  form  of  egotism.  Zooey  says  she  is  hav- 
ing "a  tenth-rate  nervous  breakdown"  because  she  is  not  really  saying  the 
prayer  to  Jesus  but  to  herself,  and  "This  is  God's  universe,  buddy,  not 
yours  . . ."  He  fails.  Leaving  the  room,  Zooey  soon  calls  Franny  on  the 
telephone  and  resolves  her  spiritual  conflict.  He  reminds  Franny  of  how 
Seymour  used  to  make  them  shine  their  shoes  before  the  radio  quiz  pro- 
gram. Seymour  told  them  to  do  it  for  the  Fat  Lady,  the  listener  in  the 
audience  whose  sordid  life  Franny  and  Zooey  envisioned.  All  the  people, 
Zooey  says,  whom  Franny  finds  egotistic  and  phony  are  the  Fat  Lady. 
".  . . I'll  tell  you  a terrible  secret— Are  you  listening  to  me?  There  isn't 
anyone  out  there  who  isn't  Seymour’ s Fat  Lady.  Don't  you  know  that  god- 
dam secret  yet?  And  don't  you  know— listen  to  me  now— don’t  you  know 
who  that  Fat  Lady  really  is?  . . . Ah,  buddy.  Ah,  buddy.  It's  Christ  him- 
self. Christ  himself,  buddy."  As  if  "all  of  what  little  wisdom  there  is  in  the 
world  were  suddenly  hers",  Franny  lies  down  in  bed,  and,  smiling,  falls 
dreamlessly  asleep. 

Of  the  two  stories,  Franny  is  the  better  structured  and  most  con- 
centrated in  action  and  dialogue.  The  structure  of  Zooey  is  diffuse,  ram- 
bling from  bathroom  to  living-room  to  bedroom.  Much  of  the  dialogue  of 
Zooey,  while  amusing,  is  not  as  germane  to  the  story-line  as  is  the  con- 
versation in  Franny.  The  plot  of  Zooey  is  divided  into  seven  sections  and 
the  confrontation  of  Franny  and  Zooey,  the  logical  center  of  the  story, 
doesn't  take  place  till  the  fifth  section. 

However,  the  extraneous  dialogue  of  Zooey  serves  a purpose  beyond 
the  immediate  story-line.  It  serves  to  set  up  a larger  context  for  Salinger's 
past  and  projected  stories.  The  superfluous  information  of  Zooey  points 
out  the  rich  interconnections  of  Salinger's  literary  characters;  they  have 
deep  roots  in  his  imagination.  Seymour  Glass  turns  out  to  be  the  uncle  of 
the  runaway  boy  of  "Down  at  the  Dinghy"  {Nine  Stories)-,  the  brother  of 
Franny  and  Zooey;  the  bridegroom  of  "Raise  High  the  Roofbeam,  Carpen- 
ters," (New  Yorker,  1955);  and  a friend  of  the  Caulfields  in  "Seymour:  An 
Introduction"  (New  Yorker,  1959). 

This  extrinsic  information  gives  more  weight  to  Salinger's  explora- 
tion of  the  human  condition  than  his  meagar  output  might  suggest. 
Salinger  is  sketching  an  alienated  world  in  which  tragic-comic  saints  move, 
half-frightened,  half-amused,  and  eternally  hopeful,  a brilliant  series  of 
mirror  images  in  which  we  catch  hesitant  glimpses  of  ourselves. 
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A QUESTION  OF  COMMITMENT 


THE  sergeant  rose,  ordered  the  corporal  to  remove  the  tagged  weapons 
and  papers  which  lay  on  the  table,  and  went  outside.  He  crossed  the 
parade  grounds  and  walked  to  a building  which  bore  a sign  pro- 
claiming it  to  be  the  headquarters  of  the  7th  American  Communist  In- 
telligence Agency.  A smaller  sign  inside  directed  him  to  the  office  of 
Captain  John  Gavin,  who,  according  to  the  sign  on  the  captain's  door,  was 
in  charge  of  "holdouts."  The  sergeant  stopped,  knocked  sharply  three 
times,  and  marched  in;  he  halted  and  saluted  the  captain  who  was  seated 
behind  a desk.  The  room  was  small,  but  efficiently  furnished.  File  cabinets 
stood  along  the  two  side  walls;  a chair  faced  inward  from  each  side  of  the 
door  which  was  in  the  center  of  the  front  wall;  facing  the  door  squatted 
the  desk,  above  which  hung  a black  and  white  picture  of  Lenin.  The  cap- 
tain returned  the  salute. 

"At  ease,  sergeant.  Well,  how  did  the  patrol  go?" 

"As  planned,  sir.  We  caught  the  seven  of  them  in  their  camp;  they 
resisted;  we  killed  them.  Their  papers  were  routine  so  I filed  them." 

"Very  good,  sergeant." 

"But  we  did  find  one  unusual  thing,  sir." 

"Oh?" 

"Yes,  sir.  On  the  way  back  one  of  the  men  slipped  and  rolled  into 
a ravine.  By  the  time  we  got  down  there  he  had  been  up  for  quite  a 
while  and  had  found  a cave.  Inside  there  was  a skeleton." 

"A  skeleton?" 

"Yes,  sir.  With  a bullet  hole  in  the  back  of  its  skull.  There  wasn't 
much  else  in  the  cave— just  some  wooden  slats  and  empty  food  tins.  It 
looks  like  whoever  killed  him  emptied  out  the  cave,  but  from  the  number 
of  empty  cans  I'd  say  the  dead  man  had  been  living  there  for  quite  a 
while." 
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"Well,  it's  hardly  of  much  import  one  way  or  the  other." 

"Yes,  sir.  But  I did  find  one  other  thing  that  I thought  might  interest 
you." 

The  sergeant  reached  into  his  back  pocket  and  drew  out  a leather 
covered  notebook.  The  leather  was  rotted,  and  the  pages  were  loose.  He 
handed  the  book  to  the  captain. 

"He  was  lying  face  down  on  it,  sir— probably  was  reading  it  when 
he  was  shot.  I looked  at  it,  but  it  doesn't  make  much  sense  to  me.  I dun- 
no,  I guess  it's  a diary,  sir." 

"Hmm.  . . . Thank  you,  sergeant.  That  will  be  all  for  now." 

"Yes,  sir." 

They  saluted,  and  the  sergeant  turned  and  marched  out.  Captain 
Gavin  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  stared  at  the  book.  He  didn't  like  go- 
ing through  these  personal  writings— never  had— although  he  had  no  idea 
why  he  didn't.  Well,  hell,  it's  part  of  my  job.  he  thought,  and  reached  for 
the  volume.  The  captain  was  proud  of  his  job— not  of  his  particular  as- 
signment, mind  you,  but  of  his  overall  career  as  a military  man.  Yes,  sir, 
he  grinned  proudly,  there's  not  many  men  who've  been  able  to  stick 
through  all  three  reigns.  He  liked  the  word  "reigns";  it  reminded  him  of 
stability,  and  if  there  was  anything  that  the  captain  was,  it  was  stable. 

"Yeah,  that's  me,"  he  boasted.  "Good  old,  steady  John  Gavin— 
Captain  John  Gavin— soldier."  It  was  hard  for  the  captain  to  remember 
when  he  hadn't  been  a soldier;  he  sometimes  thought  he'd  been  born  in 
uniform,  and  the  idea  made  him  laugh  heartily.  Sometimes  he  was  able 
to  force  his  memory  back  twenty  years— back  to  boot  camp  in  California— 
but  never  any  farther.  And  then  the  years  would  start  rolling  towards 
him  again:  the  ten  years  as  an  enlisted  man  under  the  democracy;  the 
war— and  some  of  his  fondest  memories;  the  indoctrination,  the  training, 
and  five  years  under  the  Russian  dictatorship;  and,  now,  five  more  years 
under  the  infant  American  Communist  government.  Yes,  he'd  done  a 
good,  steady  job,  and  he  had  commendations  to  prove  it— from  all  three 
governments. 

He  laid  the  book  on  the  desk  and  opened  it.  Yup,  he  thought,  it's 
a diary.  He  looked  at  the  pages  the  way  he  looked  at  civilians— distrust- 
fully. He  relit  his  half-dead  pipe  and  started  to  read. 

How  many  more  weeks,  how  many  more  days?  And  then  "Bing!"— 
I'm  dead.  Dead;  deaddeaddead— fascinating  word.  Phonetically,  "ded." 
Yeah.  DEAD.  Die;  Dead;  Death.  Which  comes  first?  Which  is  process; 
which  is  state?  Aah.  Later  with  death;  first  I must  be  factual. 
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Fact:  I am.  Am  I?  Hell!  Facts,  common  facts.  Real  fact:  Three  months 
ago  the  Russians  handed  back  the  reins  of  the  government  to  us.  To  us? 
Ha!  Well,  they  gave  the  reins  to  people  born  in  the  Yewnited  States— 
born  here;  trained  there.  But  what  difference? 

Hey,  hey— digression:  I wish  to  note  for  eternity  and  whatever  may 
come  after  that  J dig  the  word  "reins."  Why?  Well,  I'll  tell  you.  Did  you 
ever  see  the  Budweiser  horses— those  monster  horses— pulling  their  huge 
load  of  beer?  No?  Well,  it's  awesome;  yeah,  awesome.  And  on  top  of 
that  load  sits  a man.  Yeah,  A MAN.  . . . What's  he  doing?  Why,  he's 
driving;  he's  directing;  he's  guiding— Shit!  Ha!Ha!  Hey,  facts,  facts!  you 
want  facts. 

Fact:  Fact  is  I must  decide  what  preliminary  facts  I shall  divulge.  Like 
I used  to  tell  my  class— facts,  facts,  but  be  selective;  if  only  for  support  of 
valid  generalizations;  cogent;  incisive.  Ha!  Ha!  Shit.  Dirty  word,  mustn't 
say  dirty  words.  Shit. 

All  right,  all  right,  I'll  give  you  the  facts.  Fact  jfl:  date:  Like  I said, 
three  months  after  the  big  switch,  five  years  after  the  "war."  Ha!Ha!  War? 
Hell,  that  wasn't  any  war;  that  was  evolution;  that  was  rise  and  fall.  Ha! 
(Note  to  reader:  my  last  "Ha!"  should  be  read  with  bitterness.)  Hey,  fact 
#2:  place:  in  the  cave  where  you  found  this  book.  Fact  #3:  identity  of 
author:— What  to  say?  What  to  say? 

Should  I say  I was  a college  professor,  an  author  of  some  small  parts; 
should  I say  I was  a lover,  a husband,  a father;  or  should  I just  say  I was 
a man?  Why  not?  . . . What?  What  you  want  to  know  is  "What  is  a 
'man'?"  Pedant.  ...  All  right,  so  I don't  know;  so  what?  I was  a man!  . . . 
What  do  you  mean  by  asking  what  I mean  by  "was"?  I'm  dead,  ain't  I? 
. . . But  not  when  I wrote  it?  You  wouldn't  care  to  bet,  would  you?  Look, 
quit  asking  so  many  questions;  just  read.  Hey,  make  believe  it's  twenty- 
five  years  ago  and  you're  reading  campaign  literature  for  an  election; 
yeah,  that's  it,  just  read  the  words.  . . . What?  Okay,  okay,  you  can  stop 
to  mark  the  dirty  parts  . . . 

Now,  where  was  I?  Oh  yeah,  I was  going  to  tell  you  who  I was. 
Hell,  I'm  in  no  mood  to  write  nonsense  now.  Look,  go  get  yourself  a drink 
of  water— that's  what  I'm  going  to  do— and  maybe  later  we'll  talk.  Huh? 

Hey,  you!  You!  How  the  hell  did  I get  talking  to  any  anyway?  I don't 
want  to  talk  to  you.  I want  to  talk  to  myself.  Go  on,  blow.  That's  it,  go. 
Huh,  look  at  him  go— passive  coward.  . . . Well,  I'm  going  to  have  my 
water  anyway. 
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. . . Five  days  have  passed  since  I wrote  the  above,  and  after  read- 
ing it  I can  only  moan  "God,  God  . . . My  God!  . . . God!"  . . . My?— words; 
what  else  but  words?  The  story  of  my  existence— words.  Was  it  always 
that  way?  I just  don't  know. 

I can  remember  growing  up,  going  to  college,  going  to  grad  school, 
being  a teacher— words;  they  were  merely  words.  No,  that  isn't  true. 
There  was  a time  before  I went  to  college— before  I went  to  high  school 
even— when  life  was  more  than  words.  . . . Oh,  to  be  a kid  again,  to  be  a 
snotty-nosed  brat— to  skip  school,  to  sneak  smokes,  to  play  ball  from 
sunup  to  sundown.  And  then  there  was  that  infinitesimaly  short  time  as 
an  undergrad  when  I first  learned  to  think— just  a moment  before  I dis- 
covered the  power  of  words.  . . . Words.  . . . Well,  words  made  me  a 
poet.  No!  Anne  made  me  a poet.  But  what  was  Anne?  A love,  a wife,  a 
mother?  A tendril  between  the  world— between  everything  and  every- 
body else— and  me?  I don't  know,  but  one  thing's  for  sure— she  wasn't 
words.  No— No!  No!  Not  that  beautiful  body,  not  that— Oh,  God!  . . . Not 
words. 

But  even  Anne  changed.  I taught;  I wrote;  I researched;  I became 
"involved"— and  Anne  changed.  Or  did  she?  Well,  something  changed, 
that's  for  sure.  I don't  think  it  was  me;  maybe  I returned  to  my  true  colors 
—to  words— but  I didn't  really  change.  Anne?  No,  Anne  couldn't  have 
changed  anymore  than  Santa  Claus  could  have.  The  world?  Oh,  yes— the 
world.  But  did  it  really  change;  does  it  ever  change?  Well,  it  progressed, 
that's  for  sure.  Bigger  and  better  bombs;  deeper  and  more  womb-like 
shelters.  And  I— futile  fool  that  I was— I protested.  Ha!  What  a joke.  . . . 
What  a joke  the  whole  God-damned  affair  was.  . . . And  then  the  war— 
the  biggest  joke  of  all.  War— Oh,  boy,  what  a joke. 

But  I was  shocked.  I've  got  to  admit  that.  I never-never  in  my 
weirdest  nightmares— believed  we'd  knuckle  down  so  easily,  so  quickly. 
Well,  that's  history  now,  and  so  am  I,  ! suppose.  The  aftermath— that  was 
another  joke,  but  one  I find  very  hard  to  laugh  at.  . . . There  I was  in 
these  very  same  mountains— a resistance  fighter;  and  there  was  Anne  and 
the  kids—  . . . Billy  . . . Suzy  . . .—wire  wrapped  around  their  wrists,  face 
down  in  the  mud,  dead.  Dead?  Dead?  Oh,  come  on  now,  let's  not  start 
that  again.  They  were  dead,  and  that's  all  that  there  was  to  it.  Oh,  and 
I,  I was  a raging,  vengeful  lion,  roaring  and  fighting  for  ....  For  what? 
For  Anne?  For  the  kids?  For  freedom?  For  my  sanity?  For  the  right  to 
shit  when  I felt  like  it?  I don't  know;  I can't  remember. 

But  the  group;  I can  remember  the  group.  Yes,  thirty  of  us— valiant 
freedom  fighters.  Crap.  Well,  maybe  not.  I guess— no,  I know— I really 
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believed  it.  I should  know;  it's  the  only  thing  I've  ever  believed  in. 
Freedom— absolute  and  for  all.  But  what  does  it  mean;  what  responsibil- 
ities does  this  damned  ideal  impose  on  the  individual?  That's  the  question 
now. 

But  it  wasn't  really  the  question  then.  Then  it  was  simple.  Then  the 
country  was  under  the  yoke  of  a foreign  dictator,  and  so  I fought.  At 
least,  it  was  simple  for  a little  while.  Strange  how  lost  I was  when  the 
power  of  words  had  to  stand  alone.  Ahh,  how  I came  to  envy  those  who 
had  a God,  who  had  an  absolute  Absolute.  They  were  the  free  ones; 
they  were  the  ones  who  could  do  anything  they  wanted.  They  could  kill; 
they  could  die— no  questions  asked. 

Me?  Little  ole'  me  had  to  ask  questions.  Had  to  prove— "prove''— what 
a pernicious  word.  Yes,  had  to  prove  to  myself  that  I had  the  right  to 
kill,  had  the  right  to  force  others  to  be  free.  And  so  I went  mad.  At  least 
I like  to  think  I did.  . . . What  did  I really  do?  I guess  I used  the  words 
again.  I guess  I convinced  myself  that  I should  kill.  At  any  rate,  I kept 
on  doing  it— killing  Russians,  killing  Americans.  Americans?  Yes,  Ameri- 
cans. No!  No!  Humans.  Human  beings.  My  calling  them  aggressors,  my 
calling  them  murderers,  traitors,  deniers  of  the  absolute  of  freedom,  my 
calling  them  words,  words— none  of  it  changed  anything.  I,  too,  was  a 
murderer,  was  an  aggressor,  was  a denier. 

But  it  would  have  been  all  right— I'd  fooled  myself  nicely,  and  habits 
are  hard  to  break,  even  when  we  want  to—.  If  only  the  Russians  hadn't 
pulled  out,  hadn't  legally  set  up  a puppet  government.  What  does  one  do 
—after  five  years  of  fighting  an  aggressor— when  the  aggressor  pulls  out? 
What  verbal  prop  can  one  find  to  replace  the  old  one?  Oh,  I searched;  I 
searched  hard  and  long,  but  I just  didn't  have  enough  words.  No,  I had  to 
face  it— I have  to  face  it  now— the  world  is  Communist.  Everybody  is  free. 
Free!  Just  what  the  hell  does  "free"  mean  anyway?  I talked  about  it,  so 
I should  know,  I guess.  Hell,  wasn't  I absolutely  committed  to  it?  Hah, 
committed!  Absolutely,  no  less!  Shit!  ShitShitShit. 

Strange,  though.  It  was  only  three  months  ago  that  they  pulled  out, 
and  yet  it  seems  a lifetime.  But  why  shouldn't  it?  It  has  been  a lifetime, 
and  it  will  continue  to  be  a lifetime  right  up  until  that  moment  when  one 
of  my  old  comrades  slams  a hunk  of  lead  into  me.  And  I can't  really  say 
I blame  them.  Poor  fools,  all  they  can  see  is  1776.  Well,  so  be  it.  I'm  a 
threat,  and  must  be  gotten  rid  of.  Meanwhile,  I squat  in  my  cave  and 
scribble  nonsense. 

******** 

. . . Well,  I'm  back  again.  Yeah,  me,  the  one  who  wrote  first;  you 
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know,  the  sane  one.  Chuckle,  chuckle.  . . . What  happened  to  the  other 
guy?  He  went  to  get  a drink  of  water  too.  Hey,  I just  reread  what  I wrote 
— I mean,  what  he  wrote— and,  you  know,  it  scares  me.  Like,  I've  got  to 
clear  up  some  points. 

First  of  all,  there's  the  question  of  freedom,  the  question  of  relatives, 
of  absolutes,  the  question  of  responsibility.  My,  but  that's  quite  a few 
questions.  And  then,  second  of  all,  there's  the  question  of  commitment. 
. . . But  wait.  There's  no  ''second  of  all"  without  the  first;  I mean  we've 
got  to  resolve  the  first  to  deal  with  the  second.  Hell,  maybe  there's  no 
second  at  all;  maybe  there's  just  the  first.  What  did  come  first— the  chicken 
or  the  egg,  the  responsibility  or  the  freedom,  the  awareness  or  the  exis- 
tence? Ha!  Ha!  He  didn't  know;  I certainly  don't— (That's  redundant,  you 
know,  as  we're  both  the  same  person.  I'm  just  a little  crazier.)  Hey,  what 
about  you,  coward,  do  you  know?  No,  you  don't  know  either. 

And  now  let's  get  on  to  weighty  matters,  to  a word  most  frightfully 
misused!  The  word  is  "lifetime".  Or  is  it  two  words?  Or  three?  Or  a bil- 
lion? Bah!  A lifetime.  What  idiot  first  uttered  that  misnomer.  We  mean 
"eternity"  and  we  say  "lifetime."  Stupid,  lost  creatures!  What  futility, 
what  absolute  nothingness  is  life.  Aah,  but  not  for  me  any  longer;  I'm 
dead. 

It's  wonderful  to  be  dead.  Dead,  dead,  dead.  . . . When  did  I die? 
I'm  sorry  but  there's  no  answer  to  that;  or  maybe  I should  answer  "al- 
ways". But  I can  tell  you  when  I was  dead;  I was  dead  about  three 
months  ago.  . . . Death?  What  do  you  mean,  "What  is  death  like?"? 
There's  no  such  thing  as  death.  There's  just  dying  and  words  and  dead. 

Yes,  it's  a real  joke,  boy.  One  minute  you  have  a Russian  soldier 
to  prove  your  words,  to  keep  you  dying,  and  the  next  minute  he's  gone 
and  you're  dead.  Ha!  Ha!  What  came  first— the  soldier  or  the  words?  Ha! 
Ha!  No  doubt  there,  no,  sir.  God— God?  Ha!  Ha— pity  those  like  me  when 
they  run  out  of  soldiers  to  prop  up  their  words.  Pity  the  too  sensitive  and 
the  too  intelligent;  pity  the  poor,  sad  slob  who  has  to  know,  has  to  have 
an  answer,  but  who  won't— who  can't— accept  any  absolute.  Ha!  Pity  the 
poor  sucker  if  he  hasn't  learned  to  kill  the  words,  because,  if  he  hasn't, 
the  words  will  kill  him. 

Captain  Gavin  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  then  leafed  through  the 
remaining  sheets— they  were  empty;  there  was  no  more.  He  set  the  book 
on  the  desk  and  yawned.  It  had  been  a long  day  and  this  nonsensical 
diary  had  made  it  even  longer.  He  rose,  put  on  his  overcoat,  and,  mutter- 
ing some  words  about  "a  god-damned  nut,"  marched  himself  off  to  supper 
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Men  have  learned  man y things  by  observing  the  birds  as  they  fly 
gracefully  through  the  sky.  There  is  one  kind  of  bird,  however,  which 
differs  from  its  kind.  The  Apteryx,  or  kiwi,  is  described  as  a ” flight- 
less bird  having  a flat  breastbone  and  grayish-brown  hairlike  plum- 
age.” They  are  rather  stupid,  and  cannot  take  care  of  themselves . A 
few  survive  under  government  protection.  Most  of  them  die  if  they 
lack  supervision. 


The  salad  was  flaccid  and  tasted  like  trampled  leaves  after  a monsoon 
rain.  It  smelled  of  worn-out  vinegar  and  greasy,  thick-smelling  olive 
oil.  Pieces  of  lettuce  floated  in  the  soggy,  separated  dressing,  while 
cucumber  and  tomato  chunks  had  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  bowl. 

"Have  some  more,  son,"  a thick,  glazed  voice  coaxed  tenderly.  Ap- 
teryx turned  away  from  his  mother,  his  stomach  churning,  then  turned 
only  his  head  toward  her  and  choked  out  smilingly. 

"Mother,  I've  already  eaten  half  the  bowl,"  then  turned  away  again, 
his  face  as  pale  as  the  lettuce,  to  find  a cigarette.  She  said  nothing  while 
he  searched  in  the  coat  pocket,  which  was  flung  over  the  back  of  his 
chair,  but  as  soon  as  he  threw  the  pack  on  the  table  and  was  lighting  one 
of  the  cigarettes,  she  said, 

"I  wish  you  wouldn'  smoke,  Apteryx.  It's  such  a bad  habit.  Costs 
money— and  we  can't  . . ."  her  voice  trailed  off  as  she  forgot  what  she 
had  intended  to  say.  Then  she  smiled  with  one  half  her  mouth  and  pointed 
her  fat  finger  somewhere  in  his  direction. 
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"Wait  till  you  see  the  next  course— pork  chops  and  watercress.  Did 
I tell  you  I was  on  a diet?  . . . oh,  don't  worry— you'll  like  watercress  . . . 
good  for  you  . . . put  hair  on  your  chest  ...  he  he  he.  I bet  they  never 
gave  you  food  like  this  for  breakfast  in  military  school.  Did  they?  Tell 
me  son,  did  they?" 

"Mother,  how  many  times  have  I told  you  it  wasn't  a military  school? 
It  was  a concentration  camp.  Remember  now?" 

"Oh  yes,  yes.  I get  mixed  up.  Well,  military  school  . . . concentra- 
tion camp  . . ."  she  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  raised  one  eyebrow. 
Taking  a deep  breath,  she  almost  said  something,  but  released  the 
breath,  thinking  better  of  saying  it  or  forgetting  it.  Apteryx  inhaled  the 
strong  cigarette  deeply  several  times  in  a row.  He  did  not  like  the  bitter 
taste  of  the  tobacco,  but  it  was  better  than  the  nauseating  salad.  Neither 
mother  nor  son  spoke  until  she  got  up  shakily  from  her  seat  and  stumbled 
over  to  the  stove. 

"You're  going  to  like  these  chops  . . . they're  about  ready  now."  She 
pawed  the  sizzling  pork  chops  and  then  lifted  them,  dripping,  onto  the 
counter  top.  As  they  proceeded  to  make  a pool  of  hot  fat  on  the  counter, 
she  licked  her  fingers  and  rubbed  them  dry  on  the  sides  of  her  dress. 
Then,  she  reached  over  to  shut  off  the  gas,  but  her  hand  and  the  jet 
never  seemed  to  come  together,  even  though  she  tried  it  several  times. 
Finally,  Apteryx  got  up  and  shut  it  off  for  her.  While  he  was  near  them, 
he  picked  up  all  but  two  of  the  pork  chops  and  divided  them  equally  in 
his  plate  and  hers.  She  sat  down  again. 

"I  can't  eat  all  these,  Apteryx.  Let  me  give  you  one,"  and  she  put  it 
on  his  plate. 

"Don't  you  just  love  the  color  of  pork  chops  when  they're  just 
browned  on  both  sides?  I never  leave  them  in  long— just  long  enough  to 
tinge  'em."  She  seemed  to  be  getting  sleepy,  and  talked  more  to  herself 
than  to  Apteryx.  Since  she  was  no  longer  watching  him,  he  tried  his  best 
not  to  look  at  the  chops  as  he  cut  down  into  their  mushy  centers,  and  even 
as  he  chewed  each  bite  he  took  long  drags  of  cigarette.  Before  he  had 
finished  eating,  he  was  dizzy  from  the  cigarette  and  turned  green  with 
nausea,  but  he  ate  all  four  chops  and  got  up  to  make  coffee.  His  legs 
were  rubber  under  him  and  the  room  was  reeling  around.  When  he  had 
put  the  coffee  on,  he  sat  down  again  and  noticed  his  mother  was  still 
tediously  cutting  the  meat. 

"I'm  not  very  hungry,  I guess,"  she  said  as  she  saw  him  looking  a 

her. 

"Got  a cigarette?"  She  weaved  in  front  of  his  lit  match  as  if  try inc 
to  avoid  it.  Then  she  sat  back. 
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"I'm  not  always  like  this.  Mrs.  Oliver  down  the  street  made  some 
dandelion  wine  and  begged  me  to  try  it  this  morning.  I couldn't  insult 
her  by  refusing  it,  could  I?  Only  thing  ...  it  went  to  my  head.  I only  had 
a little  taste  of  it,  too,"  and  she  showed  him  how  much  by  spacing  her 
thumb  and  index  finger  about  an  inch  apart. 

He  would  have  laughted  if  he  didn't  feel  so  sick,  but  he  only  said 
weakly, 

"That's  all  right,  Mother,  don't  worry  about  it.  I guess  a little  dan- 
delion wine  never  did  anyone  any  harm.  Where  is  Daddy?" 

"He  went  out  to  feed  the  birds.  Oh,  I forgot  the  watercress!"  She  got 
up  lugubriously  and  brought  a big  steaming,  vile-smelling  pot  back  to  the 
table.  She  was  about  to  heap  some  of  it  into  his  plate  when  he  said 
quickly, 

"I  really  can't  eat  any  more.  You  have  some  for  me."  He  was  shak- 
ing when  he  lit  his  next  cigarette,  but  after  he  took  the  first  drag,  he  felt 
more  confident  that  he  was  definitely  not  going  to  throw  up.  He  had 
mastered  his  stomach  and  was  proud  of  the  achievement.  He  could  even 
watch  her  slobber  up  the  watercress  without  feeling  sick.  He  took  another 
drag  and  blew  the  smoke  out  quickly,  thinking  of  something  he  wanted 
to  say. 

"Did  you  say  that  he  went  out  to  feed  the  birds?  What  birds?" 

She  wiped  her  dripping  chin  on  the  back  of  her  hand  before  an- 
swering him. 

"I  forgot  to  tell  you.  Since  you  left,  he's  been  collecting  all  the  in- 
jured birds  he  finds  and  feeds  them  until  they're  better.  Now,  people 
even  bring  them  to  him.  He  must  have  about  a hundred  now  ...  all  kinds. 
Someone  even  found  an  eagle  once  that  didn't  have  any  wings  and 
brought  it  to  your  dad.  He  put  it  in  the  garage  with  all  the  other  birds, 
and  the  next  day,  the  eagle  had  eaten  seven  of  the  birds.  It  was  kinda 
funny  to  see  him  there,  without  any  wings,  sitting  innocently  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a pile  of  feathers." 

"Well,  what's  taking  him  so  long  to  come  in?  He  must  have  been  out 
there  for  half  an  hour  now." 

"Sometimes  he  talks  to  the  birds  for  a long  time  before  he  comes  in. 
He  likes  birds.  When  he  saw  what  the  eagle  had  done,  he  wrung  its  neck. 
I was  right  there.  When  I went  over  to  skin  it  and  cook  it  for  supper,  he 
held  my  arm  and  said,  'No,  Midge.  That  bird  was  evil.  I won't  eat  evil 
flesh.'  He'll  be  in  soon."  As  she  spoke,  she  seemed  to  become  sober  again, 
but  her  eyes  sparkled  yet  with  the  dandelion  wine.  Just  then,  a tall,  heavy- 
set  man  entered.  He  was  carrying  an  empty  basket  which  had  once  held 
bread  crumbs.  There  were  bird  droppings  all  over  his  head  and  arms, 
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James  Gabriel 

and  traces  of  a dropping  which  had  been  wiped  away  from  one  eye.  He 
did  not  look  at  either  the  boy  or  the  woman  as  he  took  off  his  coat  and 
placed  it  on  the  washing  machine  because  he  was  mumbling  something 
under  his  breath.  As  soon  as  he  sat  down  at  the  table,  though,  his  mum- 
bling ceased  and  he  turned  to  Apteryx. 

"Hello,  boy.  Did  you  finally  get  away  from  that  place?" 

"I  sure  did.  Daddy.  It  was  very  simple  after  I got  the  directions  you 
sent." 

"Yes  sir.  There's  nothing  more  reliable  than  a bird.  I was  a little 
worried  that  the  enemy  would  get  suspicious  when  they  saw  a flamingo 
around,  but  he  was  the  only  one  hard  enough  to  send.  They're  like  camels 
—can  go  for  days  without  water— and  they're  as  smart  as  a whip.  I only 
gave  him  one  of  your  old  dirty  socks  to  smell,  and  he  was  off  like  a 
bloodhound."  As  he  spoke,  his  mouth  was  only  open  a crack,  and  the  lips 
did  not  move  at  all.  Everything  he  said  was  in  a confidential  tone,  as  if  he 
were  plotting  something  criminal  in  the  presence  of  outsiders. 
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"Stan,  I've  got  some  pork  chops  and  watercress  for  you  — do  you 
want  to  eat  now?" 

"Pork  chops?  The  pig  is  an  evil  animal;  it  tramples  birds  and  rolls 
in  mud.  How  many  times  do  I have  to  tell  you  that  I don't  eat  evil  flesh?" 
His  confidential  voice  was  the  same  while  he  talked,  but  he  was  furiously 
snapping  the  expansion  bracelet  which  was  on  his  watch. 

"The  butcher  told  me  that  this  pig  was  not  evil;  he  said  he  had 
watched  it  grow  up,  and  said  it  never  did  a mean  thing  in  its  life.  I would 
never  have  bought  it  if  I thought  it  was  evil." 

"All  right.  Give  me  a pork  chop."  After  that,  he  ignored  the  woman 
completely  and  went  on  speaking  with  the  boy. 

"And  where  is  the  bird  now?  It  didn't  come  back  when  you  did,  or 
I would've  seen  it."  The  boy  did  not  answer  him.  He  looked  away  and 
searched  for  another  cigarette. 

"Answer  me  when  I speak  to  you,  Apteryx.  Where  is  the  bird  now?" 

The  boy  nervously  lit  a cigarette,  inhaled,  and  spoke  while  the 
smoke  came  out  of  his  nose  and  mouth. 

"I  didn't  know  the  bird  meant  so  much  to  you,  Daddy." 

"WHERE  IS  THE  BIRD?" 

"Well,  you  were  righl.  The  enemy  spotted  the  bird  as  he  was  flying 
past  the  mess  hall.  One  man  ran  out  excitedly  and  pointed  to  him.  All 
the  time  he  was  shouting  something  in  a language  I couldn't  understand. 
Some  more  men  came  out  then,  and  started  jumping  up  and  down.  One 
of  them  had  an  elephant  gun  or  something.  As  soon  as  he  stopped  jump- 
ing, he  pointed  the  gun  at  the  bird  and  fired.  The  next  thing  I knew,  there 
was  flamingo  in  the  ground,  in  the  air,  and  on  the  building.  What  a mess? 
There  was  nothing  I could  do  but  stand  out  of  the  way  and  act  surprised. 
If  I said  anything,  they'd  have  shot  me,  too.  I'm  sorry  about  the  bird, 
Daddy."  All  the  while  Apteryx  was  telling  his  father  about  the  bird,  the 
man  was  getting  redder  and  redder  and  looked  as  if  he  were  going  to 
explode.  Now,  he  leaned  over  to  the  boy  in  his  confidential  manner, 
looked  over  his  shoulder  to  see  if  anyone  was  listening,  and  shook  his 
poised  fork  in  the  boy's  face. 

"Listen  . . . LISTEN.  You  were  supposed  to  hide  the  bird  under  your 
coat,  weren't  you?  Isn't  that  what  my  note  specified?" 

Yes,  but  . . ." 

"Isn't  that  what  the  note  said?" 

"Yes,  Daddy." 

"Well,  what  happened?" 
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The  boy  turned  red  with  shame,  and  he  tried  to  speak,  but  only  a hoarse 
squawking  sound  came  from  deep  inside  his  throat.  When  he  spoke,  it 
was  with  determination,  though. 

"Damn  it,  I tried  to  hide  the  thing  under  my  arm,  but  it  started  biting 
me  and  flapping  its  wings.  All  the  guys  were  looking  at  me  as  if  I were 
some  kind  of  nut,  so  I let  it  go  as  soon  as  we  were  alone.  It  flew  out  then 
before  I could  stop  it,  and  that's  when  the  enemy  saw  it." 

"Boy,  you  did  an  evil  thing.  I cannot  tolerate  evil  things.  Leave  my 
house  immediately." 

The  boy  got  up,  crushed  the  cigarette  in  the  palm  of  his  hand  to  show 
what  torture  he  could  endure,  and  put  on  his  jacket.  His  mother  looked 
at  him  with  tears  in  her  eyes  and  waved  meekly.  He  went  outside  without 
looking  back. 

"Eat  your  pork  chop  before  it  gets  cold,  dear,"  she  said,  forgetting 
the  boy  as  soon  as  the  door  closed  behind  him. 

It  was  damp  outside,  and  the  boy  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets  as 
he  walked.  He  wandered  aimlessly  through  the  town  until  he  came  to 
the  outskirts,  then,  making  a silent  decision,  he  walked  toward  the  river 
which  separated  his  town  from  the  next  one.  The  bridge  loomed  ahead  of 
him,  and  he  walked  faster  toward  it.  The  bridge  was  narrow,  allowing 
room  for  only  one  car  to  squeeze  through  it,  but  there  was  no  traffic  at 
that  time  of  day.  Apteryx  walked  to  the  middle  of  the  bridge  and  then 
stopped  and  looked  around.  There  was  no  one  in  sight.  Slowly,  he  climbed 
the  fence  until  he  was  balanced  on  the  top,  then  he  looked  down  into  the 
dark  water  which  ran  lazily  under  the  bridge,  and  traced  with  his  finger 
the  way  in  which  the  current  swirled  around  the  supporting  beams  of  the 
bridge.  A little  squawk  welled  up  in  his  throat,  but  he  choked  it  back 
and  began  to  move  his  arms  in  a flapping  motion.  He  allowed  the  arms 
to  flap  for  a few  seconds,  and  then  lost  his  balance  and  fell  backward 
onto  the  cement  street,  splitting  his  head  wide  open  as  he  hit  the  pave- 
ment. 


WINTER  STARLINGS 


Karen  Tucker 


Black,  not  as  sin,  but  black  enough 
When  silhoutted  high  in  an  aged  elm. 
Black  and  rather  dirty,  they  scuffle 
Against  the  sky  and  gurgle  calls 
And  cry  obscene  wolf-whistles  at 
One  another,  or  perhaps  a passerby. 


ANTHROPOMORPHISM  IN  REVERSE 

Karen  Tucker 


Fox-wary  am  I,  slinking  away  from  life. 
I creep  silently  among  the  forests  of 
Stagnant  thoughts;  leering  mask-like  at 
Bright  worlds;  dashing  fearfully  across 
Dappled  glens  of  originality  into  the 
Safe,  dark  underbrush  of  conformity. 

I prey  boldly  on  small  mice  thoughts 
And  flee,  panic-stricken,  from  crashing 
Reality.  . . . Fox-wary  am  I. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  IAN  MAC  IVER 


]ere  Berg < 


I saw  your  paintings  yesterday 

Of  winds,  boats,  and  trees  in  May, 
Details  so  clear  to  let  me  hear 
Their  whispering  leaves  and  spray. 

They  belonged  to  you  I knew 

And  asked  what  each  would  say  is  true, 
But  never  feeling  satisfied 

With  words  that  you  or  I had  tried 
Until  today;  the  day  you've  died. 

Now  I look  again  and  see 

Not  cloud  and  bow  not  you  or  me 
But  some  strange  posterity 

Yearning,  long  before  our  time 
Their  known,  unterrestrial  clime. 
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SHAFE: 
A STORY 


PHILIP  lived  on  West  Main  Street,  had  no  father,  was  pretty  deaf,  had  a 
speech  defect  and  was  a nut.  That's  all  I knew  about  him.  I used  to 
watch  him  shoot  pool  almost  every  afternoon,  and  really  never  saw 
him  anyplace  else.  He  was  average  height,  wore  glasses,  which  he  never 
took  off,  had  a long  pointy  nose;  the  wires  of  his  hearing  aid  plugged  into 
the  socket  of  his  ear,  and  lost  themselves  under  his  shirt.  Small  eyes  and 
a slim  figure,  is  all  that  I can  remember  of  him,  except  that  he  was  ugly, 
yet  he  was  fascinating.  He  said  very  little,  and  what  he  said  was  pretty 
funny;  all  his  "s's"  came  out  "sh  s."  He  could  shoot  pool  though.  Not  a 
shark,  bul  watch  him.  I played  him  a few  times,  managed  to  beat  him 
once,  and  valiantly  retired  from  the  field  of  honor  to  sit  back  on  the  chairs 
that  came  from  the  old  synagogue  before  it  was  torn  down,  and  watch 
him  in  action. 

As  old  as  the  chairs  were,  the  poolroom  was  much  older.  The  walls 
were  painted  black  from  the  smoke  and  dirt  of  that  close  place.  Brass 
spittoons  lined  the  walls,  listing  to  one  side  on  the  sagging  floor  worn 
smooth  by  the  shuffling  of  feet.  The  tables  were  old,  the  green  cloths 
showing  patches  of  dirt  and  soda  stains.  The  only  color  was  the  fifteen 
racked  balls  that  presented  such  a challenge,  but  even  this  spot  of  color 
in  the  dingy  room  was  reduced  to  colorless  numbers  by  association. 
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Phil  played  for  money  usually,  with  the  same  pair  of  hoodlums  who 
were  also  brothers.  They  used  to  cheat,  and  they  knew  how.  Somehow 
Philip  came  out  fairly  well  in  spite  of  their  crowding.  It  was  fairly  tough 
to  put  anything  over  on  him. 

Bucky— oh,  excuse  me,  he  was  the  fat  slob  that  managed  the  pool- 
room— occasionally  joined  in  the  kibitzing  Phil  took  from  the  guys,  but 
Phil  never  seemed  to  mind  too  much;  he  really  looked  too  stupid  to  care. 
This  Bucky  really  was  a slob  though;  he  always  had  two  days  growth  on 
his  innumerable  chins  and  puffy  jowls,  never  combed  his  hair,  and 
covered  his  protruding  belly  with  a holey  T-shirt.  His  pants  hung  so  low 
it  was  almost  obscene.  When  he  played  pool,  he  used  to  hike  his  fat  belly 
up  with  both  hands,  and  lay  it  on  the  talbe,  so  that  his  short  arms  could 
reach  to  shoot  the  shot.  To  him,  everybody  that  he  wasn't  afraid  of  was 
a Jew— Bastard  or  Mick  or  Wop  or  what  have  you.  Loveable  old  Bucky. 
But  he  hardly  ever  bothered  with  his  steadiest  customer,  Philip,  probably 
because  he  was  too  lazy  to  shout  into  his  ear  in  order  to  be  heard.  But  he 
couldn't  resist  pulling  one  fast  one  on  him,  for  fun  and  profit. 

He  got  together  with  Phil's  usual  opponents,  and  concocted  a scheme 
worthy  only  of  Bucky's  mind.  They  knew  that  Phil  always  picked  up  his 
family's  relief  check  on  Thursday,  and  then  went  to  the  poolroom  with  it 
safely  tucked  away  into  the  case  for  his  glasses,  which  he  wore  attached 
to  his  belt  like  a holster.  They  all  would  have  liked  that  forty  dollars  or 
so,  and  were  determined  to  get  it.  They  planned  to  lush  him  into  a game 
and  split  the  profits.  Bucky  and  the  older  brother  Ralph  would  play  him, 
and  leave  each  other  set  up,  while  Jimmy,  who  was  a scale  model  of  his 
brother,  just  as  sneaky  and  just  as  ugly,  would  take  any  advantage  to 
move  balls  or  play  the  wire. 

I didn't  hear  of  the  plan  till  later,  but  I happened  to  be  there  on  the 
appointed  Thursday  and  got  a fairly  good  seat.  The  game  started,  and 
Bucky  and  Ralph  were  trying  their  hardest;  yelling  instructions,  which 
Phil  couldn't  hear  across  the  table;  leaving  chippies  for  each  other,  and 
all  the  other  refinements  of  the  game.  But  Phil  had  it  that  day.  All  he 
needed  was  one  shot,  one  look  at  a ball,  and  the  rack  was  his.  He  played 
like  the  madman  he  was  supposed  to  be,  not  saying  a word,  except  to 
call  a shot,  or  call  "shafe"  if  he  was  caught.  Ralph  and  Bucky  were  en- 
raged, and  it  spoiled  their  aims,  both  blowing  easy  shots,  leaving  their 
partners  nothing  to  shoot  at.  But  Jimmy  was  diligently  doing  his  part,  and 
he  kept  their  losses  at  a minimum.  Then  Phil  dropped  his  glass  case  after 
getting  on  the  table  to  shoot  an  awkward  shot.  He  couldn't  hear  it  drop, 
but  everyone  else  did  and  froze.  Except  Jimmy.  He  snatched  it  up,  pulled 
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out  the  check,  and  threw  the  case  back  on  the  floor  next  to  Philip's  seat. 
Phil  found  it  in  a minute,  and  just  put  it  back  on  his  belt  without  check- 
ing it.  He  was  too  excited  to  notice  the  missing  treasure  he  had  hoarded. 
The  game  broke  up  in  a short  while,  and  we  settled  back  on  the  cushioned 
seats  that  showed  their  springs,  and  argued  about  the  theft.  Pro  and  con. 
We  kept  it  up  till  it  was  past  supper,  and  still  didn't  arrive  at  a conclu- 
sion of  higher  justice,  not  that  it  would  have  done  much  good.  Bucky, 
Ralph  and,  Jimmy  went  on  with  their  cashing  and  splitting  of  the  win- 
nings, but  still  sulked  at  the  thought  of  losing  the  ten  bucks  to  the  pigeon. 

The  next  day  after  school,  the  usual  crowd  gathered  at  the  poolroom 
except  for  Phil.  We  were  playing  and  yakking  when  Phil  finally  came 
in,  and  everyone  stopped  in  his  tracks.  He  went  around  to  all  the  kids  in 
the  poolroom,  and  asked  everyone  in  the  room,  "You  sheen  my  relief 
check?"  His  eyes  glistened  with  tears,  and  he  snuffed  back  the  mucus 
that  tried  to  come  out  of  his  nose.  We  all  mumbled  "No,"  or  "1  haven't," 
or  "Jesus,  Phil,  I'm  sorry,"  and  went  back  to  shooting  our  game,  even 
though  we  had  no  taste  for  it.  He  asked  Ralph  and  Bucky,  and  they  lied 
with  straight  faces,  and  gave  him  their  sympathies,  "That's  tough  Phil, 
too  bad."  Phil  asked  where  Jimmy  was,  but  Ralph  knew  his  brother,  and 
wouldn't  tell  him.  Phil  shuffled  out,  I guess  to  keep  looking  for  his  money, 
and  I left,  pretty  sick  of  the  whole  thing. 

I worked  all  weekend,  and  with  the  poolroom  closed  on  Sunday, 
went  down-street  to  play  cards  with  my  regular  gang  of  high  school 
friends.  Ralph  and  Jimmy  usually  hung  out  further  down  the  street,  in 
front  of  the  candy  store,  with  all  the  other  hoods.  We  didn't  go  down 
there,  partly  from  fear,  partly  because  we  had  no  love,  or  nothing  in 
common  with  them.  We  shot  the  breeze  for  a while;  then  Phil  came 
around  the  corner,  and  walked  by  us  without  seeing  anything.  One  of 
the  guys  got  funny,  and  when  Phil  was  far  enough  down  the  street, 
which  didn't  have  to  be  very  far,  yelled  out,  "Phil I II ip  baby,  you  wantcha 
dough."  Phil  wheeled  around  and  his  eyes  blazed  with  something  I 
never  saw  in  them  before.  That  jerky  kid  had  yelled  too  loud;  there  was 
nothing  we  could  do.  A couple  of  the  boys  took  off  around  the  corner, 
but  most  of  us  didn't;  we  waited  for  Phil  to  come  to  us. 

"Where'sh  my  money?"  he  almost  sobbed,  "Comeon,  whosh  got  it! 
I gotta  have  that  money,  now,  comeon!" 

Still  joking,  one  of  the  guys  whispered  a few  words,  accenting  the 
movement  of  his  lips  and  tongue.  Phillip  screamed  louder,  and  we  knew 
there  were  no  jokes  left  to  play.  We  told  him  Jimmy  took  it,  and  before 
we  could  implicate  Ralph  and  Bucky  he  ran  past  us,  back  the  way  he  had 
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come,  not  towards  the  crumb  who  had  stolen  his  money.  We  talked  about 
his  cowardice  for  a while,  and  then  snuck  up  to  the  parish  attic  to  play 
poker.  Naturally  the  Jews  cleaned  up. 

Monday  was  the  showdown  it  seemed.  We  were  dying  to  see  if 
Phil  had  gotten  ahold  of  Jimmy,  and  gotten  his  reward,  since  Jimmy  had 
spent  his  share  the  day  he  stole  it.  I walked  in  around  2:15;  everything 
was  normal.  Jimmy,  Ralph  and  Bucky  were  there,  the  tables  were  all  be- 
ing used.  I sat  down  near  the  door,  lit  up  a cigarette,  and  tossed  the 
match  into  the  dented,  paper  filled  spittoon.  I watched  the  paper  burn, 
and  when  it  was  over,  the  smoke  came  up  in  billows;  some  jerk  had  put 
a piece  of  leather  sole  in  there.  It  was  terrible.  I was  all  set  to  move, 
when  a figure  parted  the  smoke  like  a magic  act,  and  screamed,  "Shtand 
where  you  are  everybody,  I want  to  shee  Jimmy."  I froze  on  the  edge  of 
my  seat,  and  started  to  sweat.  He  had  a .22  rifle  in  his  hands.  I knew  he 
had  snapped,  because  only  a madman  would  carry  a .22  down  Main 
Street,  and  get  away  with  it.  When  everybody  saw  the  rifle,  they  knew  it 
was  no  joke,  and  dived  under  the  tables,  under  the  pinball  machine,  and 
crowded  into  the  2x4  hole  of  a head.  The  sudden  movements  excited 
Phil,  and  he  snapped  off  two  shots,  one  into  the  ceiling,  one  hitting  the 
wire  which  held  all  the  score  beads.  The  wire  snapped  and  writhed  like  a 
snake,  and  the  beads  tumbled  down  and  rolled  on  the  floor,  a gigantic 
living  rosary. 

Phil  stepped  past  me,  saw  Jimmy  under  the  pinball  machine  and 
took  slow  aim.  I knew  what  to  do,  somehow.  I reached  for  the  hot  spit- 
toon, brought  it  over  my  head,  and  waited  for  Phil  to  shoot  just  this  once 
more.  He  did,  and  I brought  that  thing  down  hard,  the  clunk  of  the  brass 
made  it  sound  like  I broke  his  goddam  head.  My  hand  burned  wickedly, 
but  I swung  the  spittoon  up  again  and  again,  bringing  it  down  harder 
and  harder  each  time.  His  glasses  broke  and  his  hearing  aid  popped  out 
from  his  ear,  but  he  wouldn't  go  down.  Clang,  clang,  all  I could  see  was 
blood  and  black  ashes  clinging  to  both  of  us,  the  blood  from  him,  and  the 
ashes  piling  down  on  top  of  us,  mixed  with  the  globs  of  spit  that  ringed 
the  bowl  of  the  spittoon.  He  wouldn't  go  down.  He  had  to,  so  I kicked 
him  in  the  small  of  the  back,  hard.  He  went  "unh"  and  bounced  off  the 
side  of  a table,  and  hit  the  floor.  I looked  at  him,  and  took  that  spittoon 
and  heaved  it  with  all  my  strength  toward  the  head,  where  all  those 
stupid  bastards  thought  they'd  be  safe. 

I took  off  quick,  before  the  cops  and  the  reporters  came.  That's  all  I 
needed.  Hell,  I wasn't  even  supposed  to  be  in  the  poolroom.  My  mother 
would  have  killed  me. 


STARLIGHT 

Lesl  ie  W il  l uni  is 


Clear  and  bright,  gay, 

Mischievous  is  starlight; 

Bouncing  on  asphalt  shingles, 

Sliding  on  roofs  of  slate. 

Trimming  the  trees  witth  ice-gold  stars, 
It  gilds  the  winding,  endless  roads, 

And  sets  a hundred  yellow  fires 
In  every  river,  pond,  and  lake. 


REVOLUTION 

Lesl  ie  W illiams 


Dark  blood  drips,  and  slowly  runs, 

Over  the  clean  steps  in  the  sun— 

Over  their  marble,  stone,  and  wood, 

Into  the  green  moss,  into  the  dry  grass, 
Under  the  worn  bricks,  brown  and  red, 
Into  the  earth  to  die. 

Finally  the  final  cry  of  Life  echoes 
From  the  empty  doorframes 
Of  the  houses  screaming  silence 
At  the  piled  death  on  the  porches, 

Where  one  young  arm,  trembling  arches, 
Toward  the  gold,  hot  glare 
Of  sun,  and  gun,  and  bomb 
Then  drops,  is  still. 


THEOS 


Richard  Towers 


I'm  crying  from  a-top  a ladder,  high, 

With  shaking  arms  out-thrown  to  passers-by, 
"Where  is  the  house  of  God?  I have  to  know 
If  I'm  to  save  myself  from  Satan's  woe." 
Although  its  cold  and  dark,  this  perch  of  mine, 
Here's  where  I'll  sit  until  I see  His  sign. 


Old  Rabbi: 

At  Shule  three  times  a day  you  may 
Find  Israel's  God,  the  Lord  divine 
To  whom  you'll  pray  combined  with  nine. 

With  lamentations  and  commiserations 

You  shall  inscribe  His  name  and  fame  upon 

Your  breast;  but  when  your  grief  is  deep,  forget 

The  rest  and  think  how  suffering  endears 

The  Jew  to  God,  and  laud  your  Lord  with  tears. 


Young  Rabbi: 

In  Temple  Plush's  lush  surroundings  meet 
The  Lord,  our  God,  in  your  own  private  seat. 
Reserve  it  now  for  only  fifty  beans, 

With  choice  of  colors,  either  blues  or  greens. 
In  addition,  we  feature,  without  regrets, 
Indirect  lighting,  excellent  motets. 

For  this  we  only  ask  you  to  dissent 
From  wearing  inappropriate  attirement. 


Priest: 


I'll  help  you  find  God  Mr.  Egotist. 

First  you  will  surrender  to  Roncalli, 

For  only  he  can  save  you  from  Gethsemane, 

And  then  accept  a fleshy  eucharist. 

The  blood  you'll  drink;  the  bones  you'll  leave  be. 
And  lastly,  you'll  esteem  a stony  statue, 

Our  Mary,  Saint  of  Rhythmic  Purity. 


Minister: 

Embrace  the  Lord  and  open  wide  your  heart. 

Accept  His  mighty  word  and  take  His  part; 

And  on  the  Judgment  Day  He  will  reward. 

That's  how,  my  feeble  friend,  to  find  the  Lord. 

Redeem  yourself  through  evangelic  faith. 

Because  you  know  He  loves  you  even  though 
You've  sinned,  send  money  so  that  Billy  may 
Bring  bliss  and  happiness  to  those  who've  lost  the  way. 

Jazzman: 

God? 

He  lives  in  pools  pestiferously  deep, 

Not  on  the  street  but,  rather,  under  it. 

In  a sewer.  A sensuous  sewer. 

God  lives  in  my  baby's 

Big  brown  bouncing  bosoms. 

I love  God.  He's  everything. 

I hate  him.  He's  me. 

He  got  me  on  the  kick. 

Ride  me,  monkey. 

Oh,  Ecstasy! 

Live  in  my  horn,  God. 

Sit  in  with  me. 


Ego:  Where  is  the  house  of  God?  I have  to  know. 


Jazzman:  He  lives  inside  a ladder,  high,  not  low. 


Andrew  Czaja 


PAT  WHITING 


THE  WALL 


Fitted  to  one  of  the  black-streaked  gray  walls  was  a cracked  yellow 
wash  bowl  with  two  cold  water  faucets  and  no  plug.  Below  the  bowl 
on  the  floor  was  a bucket  which  filled  the  cell  with  fumes  of  disin- 
fectant and  partially  deteriorated  excrement,  not  particularly  his,  anyone's. 
The  buckets  were  not  numbered,  so  they  rarely  went  back  to  the  cell  they 
had  come  from.  The  floor  was  clean  because  this  was  part  of  the  ritual, 
washing  the  floor— exercise.  Hanging  from  the  wall  opposite  the  bowl  and 
bucket  was  a cot.  There  were  no  sheets  or  pillow,  only  two  gray  blankets 
which  had  not  been  washed  in  the  last  seven  years  he  had  been  in  the 
cell.  These  were  his  pillow  when  it  was  not  too  cold.  They  were  wedged 
into  the  space  between  the  mattress  and  the  end  of  the  cot.  The  wall 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed  was  barren  except  for  a few  faint  scribblings. 
"Stay  away  from  drink  and  you'll  stay  out  of  this  clink,"  "God  bless  this 
house?"  "Only  through  death  will  I leave  this  place.  God,  will  I ever 
die?" 

The  only  light  came  through  the  bars  from  the  corridor.  It  slid  across 
the  floor  in  stripes  and  stopped  at  the  foot  of  the  facing  wall,  lending  a 
faint  glow  to  the  front  half  of  the  cell.  Through  the  same  bars  came  the 
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only  air,  stagnated  by  the  smell  of  the  other  buckets.  There  were  no  win- 
dows, only  more  bars  facing  his. 

There  were  a few  murmurings,  a shoe  dropped  to  the  floor,  some- 
one sang  a few  lines,  then  stopped  as  if  waiting  for  a response,  then  sang 
again,  in  the  same  low  yet  distinguishable  tone.  It  was  dark  and  cold. 

Every  once  in  a while  a soft  scraping  sound  passed  by  his  door, 
someone  talking  to  somebody.  This  was  the  only  way;  a piece  of  paper 
tied  to  a string  and  pulled  back  and  forth  between  the  cells.  A light 
tapping  on  one  of  the  walls,  this  could  be  done  too.  No  talking,  just  scrap- 
ing and  tapping. 

This  is  what  it  had  been  for  nineteen  years.  Every  night— the  same 
smell,  bleached  darkness,  three  walls,  a bowl,  a bucket,  the  odd  noises, 
each  forming  an  image  in  his  mind  of  where  it  came  from,  and  the  high 
dark  ceiling. 

The  first  few  nights  had  not  been  bad,  he  had  slept.  Then  came  the 
nights  of  re-enacting,  reconstructing  everything  that  had  gone  before. 
Those  were  good  nights  too,  because  he  was  constantly  thinking,  think- 
ing, unaware  of  what  was  around  him.  He  had  to  remember  everything, 
everything.  First,  that  night,  the  night  he  killed  him.  Never  would  he 
understand  why.  Maybe  he  had  been  insane,  maybe  he  was  now.  Who 
was  to  say?  Were  they  right,  them  with  their  tests  and  their  questions, 
stupid  questions  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  what  he  had  done,  nothing 
to  do  with  anything?  He  answered  them  like  anybody  else  would  have 
answered  them.  He  had  lived  like  anyone  else  had.  He  was  no  different 
from  anybody  else.  So  did  that  make  everyone  crazy?  Would  they  have 
done  the  same  thing  he  had  done?  He  thought  so.  That  is,  if  they  had 
had  that  one  ounce  more  of  compulsion  that  he  had  had.  That  was  why 
he  was  here  too,  he  knew  it.  They  did  not  know  what  else  to  do  with 
him.  They  knew  they  might  do  the  same  thing  he  had  done  one  day,  and 
this  way  they  could  punish  themselves  ahead  of  time.  Punish  themselves 
just  enough  to  forestall  their  doing  the  same  thing.  If  they  put  enough 
people  in  here  every  so  often  during  their  lives,  then  they  could  succeed 
in  suppressing  that  one  ounce  until  they  died.  Then  they  were  safe. 

That's  it,  that  is  why.  They  did  not  care  about  that  man  and  they  did 
not  care  about  him,  now,  either.  Robbery,  that  was  the  motive  they  said. 
Robbery!  He  had  not  even  thought  about  it,  never  once  had  it  crossed 
his  mind.  Robbery!  He  had  just  killed  him,  for  no  tangible  reason,  nothing 
you  could  put  your  finger  on  and  say,  "This  is  why  he  did  it." 
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It  was  late,  perhaps  two  or  three  in  the  morning,  he  could  not  re- 
member exactly.  It  was  not  important.  Just  walking  down  Sheeley  Street, 
not  going  anywhere  in  particular  because  he  had  nowhere  to  go  except 
back  to  the  room.  But  he  had  just  come  from  there.  He  could  not  sleep 
again,  yet  was  not  alert  enough  to  read.  He  tried  but  could  not  concen- 
trate and  thought  the  best  way  was  to  walk  for  awhile.  Just  exhaust  him- 
self. He  did  not  get  much  exercise  now,  not  since  he  started  teaching  at 
Waynestead.  They  already  had  a coach,  a good  one  too.  So  he  walked. 

Every  so  often  he  passed  someone,  reeling,  catching  himself  on  one 
building,  then  reeling  on  to  the  next  one,  slowly  progressing  to  wherever 
he  was  going.  Or  a couple— silent,  talking,  arguing.  Some  kids  he  recog- 
nized from  the  school,  thought  they  should  be  home,  but  then  thought, 
"What  the  hell,  it  wasn't  up  to  him  to  decide  whether  they  should  be  on 
the  street  or  in  bed."  He  could  not  have  cared  less  what  anyone  was 
doing.  As  each  went  by  they  caught  his  interest  only  as  long  as  they 
were  visible,  then  he  forgot  about  them. 

But  he  did  not  forget  him— that  man,  and  the  dog,  too.  He  must  have 
been  in  his  late  forties,  perhaps  a little  older.  There  was  nothing  particu- 
larly extraordinary  about  him,  and  that  was  probably  just  it.  He  did  not 
look  like  anyone,  nor  did  he  bring  anything  to  mind.  As  he  looked  at 
him  walking  slowly  toward  him,  his  face  immobile,  blank,  he  could  not 
visualize  him  as  belonging  to  anyone  or  anywhere;  could  not  visualize 
what  his  wife  looked  like,  or  his  kids,  if  he  had  either.  This  is  what  naus- 
eated him,  the  fact  that  the  man,  in  his  mind,  was  a nothing,  a nonde- 
script. Then  what  was  he  doing  walking  down  that  street?  Who  did  he 
think  he  was,  walking  down  the  street  at  that  time?  And  that  dog,  that 
little  mutt  whose  face  held  so  much,  had  such  expression,  so  much  life, 
running  here  and  there,  tugging  at  the  leash,  interested  in  everything  he 
saw.  The  dog  should  have  had  the  man  on  the  leash.  Why,  when  the  dog 
was  so  real,  did  he  have  to  be  chained  to  him— a log?  WHO  DID  HE  THINK 
HE  WAS? 

It  was  that  little  dog  that  had  done  it,  that  lousy,  lively,  little  dog. 
If  he  had  not  been  with  that  man  he  would  only  have  looked  at  the  figure 
with  disgust,  or  perhaps  pity,  for  being  such  a— a nothing.  It  was  the  dog, 
jumping  around,  that  made  him  so  repulsive.  He  had  just  kept  thinking 
that  that  dog  should  not  be  with  that  cipher.  And  he  turned  around  and 
followed  the  man  and  the  dog.  Followed  them  down  Sheeley  Street  and  off 
on  to  another  street,  slowly,  looking  for  something,  and  finding  it— a log 
—a  log  standing  up  against  the  building,  just  inside  an  alley.  He  picked 
it  up,  grasping  it  so  tightly  that  the  dry  bark  cut  into  his  hand  making  it 
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throb.  And  he  walked  faster,  faster,  ran,  ran,  to  catch  the  man.  He  drew 
closer,  closer,  bearing  down  on  him,  the  man  turned  to  see  who  was 
running,  he  turned,  and  the  log  came  down.  Down  again  and  again  and 
again,  smashing  the  log  and  the  head  into  the  sidewalk,  and  the  dog 
ran  and  disappeared  into  an  alley  across  the  street. 

He  stood  there,  just  stood  there  looking  down  at  the  blood  and  flesh 
slowly  blending  into  the  pavement  before  his  eyes,  a maze  of  red  and 
gray  and  white,  yellow  white.  He  covered  his  mouth,  trying  to  hold  back 
what  was  forcing  its  way  up  his  throat,  into  his  mouth,  and  through  his 
teeth. 

What  could  he  say  about  what  had  followed,  the  trial.  He  had  been 
tried  and  sentenced— life  imprisonment,  with  not  a chance  of  parole.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-seven  he  was  sent  to  prison,  to  exist  however  he  might, 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Only  his  sister  had  come  to  the  trial,  his  mother 
and  brother  stayed  away.  He  never  once  heard  from  them  during  that 
week,  nor  had  he  received  any  word  in  the  past  nineteen  years.  He  would 
have  preferred  that  his  sister  had  not  been  there,  either,  when  he  saw 
the  expression  on  her  face.  It  was  a cold,  disgusted  expression  and  he 
could  see  that  behind  the  look  her  mind  was  going  in  circles,  trying  des- 
perately to  understand  why  he  had  done  it.  He  felt  that  if  he  had  been 
able  to  explain  to  her  what  had  happened,  why  he  had  done  it,  the  ex- 
pression might  have  changed,  or  she  would  have  left.  After  nearly  twenty 
years  he  still  did  not  know  himself  what  had  snapped,  resulting  in  what 
it  had.  So  she  stayed  for  the  entire  week,  always  with  the  cold,  disgusted 
look  on  her  face.  When  he  was  on  the  stand  he  had  looked  over  to  where 
she  was  sitting,  and  although  she  had  concentrated  so  intently  on  what 
was  being  said  and  the  people  speaking  before,  she  was  now  looking  out 
the  window,  and  continued  to  stare  out  of  it  until  he  was  off  the  stand 
again.  Then  her  attention  went  back  to  the  front  of  the  courtroom. 

He  had  always  been  closest  to  his  sister,  much  more  so  than  his 
brother  or  mother.  His  father  had  died  when  he  was  two.  Perhaps  it 
had  been  the  age.  There  was  a large  gap  in  years  between  him  and  his 
sister  and  brother.  And  because  she  was  so  much  older,  she  had  a kind 
of  devotion  toward  him,  felt  that  she  must  help  him  grow  up,  help  him 
with  his  problems.  Well,  she  had  not  been  able  to  help  him  this  time. 
They  had  grown  apart.  Of  course,  that  was  to  be  expected.  She  had  gotten 
married  and  he  had  gone  to  school,  become  a man;  and  by  his  becoming 
a man,  they  lost  their  original  bond. 

He  felt  sorry  for  her  at  this  time.  Sorry  because  he  knew  that  this 
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thing  had  broken  that  last  thread,  the  thread  which  had  continued  to  hold 
them  together  as  well  as  it  had  over  the  years.  Now  there  was  nothing. 
This  was  the  end  of  whatever  estranged  connections  he  had  had  with  his 
family.  He  never  saw  or  heard  from  her  affer  the  trial,  and  he  did  not 
expect  to. 

Although  he  thought  many  times  in  the  first  months  of  what  had 
happened  and  what  he  had  done,  he  never  once  stopped  to  evaluate  it, 
never  tried  to  judge  what  he  had  done  in  his  mind.  Apart  from  his  im- 
mediate reaction,  the  thought  of  his  deed  caused  no  other  feeling  within 
him.  He  did  not  try  to  decide  whether  what  he  had  done  was  right  or 
wrong.  It  was  just  something  he  had  done  in  the  past,  no  more  important 
than  that.  He  never  thought  of  the  man,  what  he  might  actually  have 
been  when  he  was  alive.  He  completely  accepted  what  he  had  done  as 
an  act  done,  completed,  and  over  with.  Only  sometimes  he  wondered 
why  he  had  had  such  an  over-powering  compulsion  at  that  time  and  not 
before  or  since. 

When  he  thought  of  the  dog,  running  across  the  street,  the  leash 
trailing  behind  him,  he  smiled.  He  reiied  upon  this  sight  when  he  was 
depressed.  It  never  failed  to  make  him  smile. 

But  this  changed.  He  could  dwell  on  what  had  happened  for  only  so 
long,  and  after  the  first  three  months  he  began  to  forget  ihings  and  had 
difficulty  visualizing  what  actually  did  happen.  The  past  became  sterile  in 
his  mind  and  he  found  he  was  no  longer  interested  in  what  had  been.  He 
began  lying  awake  nights  with  nothing  to  think  about,  wracking  his  brain 
trying  to  think  of  things  to  think  about. 

Prison  life  and  the  routine  of  it  offered  him  very  little  if  anything. 
It  was  impossible  to  find  companionship.  Words  were  passed  in  the  laun- 
dry, but  they  were  few  and  immaterial,  shallow  in  depth.  He  longed 
to  talk  to  someone,  to  earnestly  talk  for  a great  length  of  time.  But  this 
he  could  not  do.  There  was  only  the  string  and  paper  or  the  tapping  on 
the  wall. 

He  found  it  gradually  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  keep 
his  mind  occupied,  wondered  why,  and  then  shrugged  it  off.  At  night  he 
forced  himself  to  go  to  sleep.  But  it  became  harder  and  harder.  He  began 
waking  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  wondered  why.  Then  he 
realized,  as  though  all  at  once,  that  he  could  not  sleep  or  think  because 
he  had  done  nothing  to  make  him  tired  or  give  him  something  to  think 
about.  This  new  environment  was  not  just  a side-track,  an  experience; 
this  was  his  life  now— this  prison.  This  was  what  he  would  be  doing  from 
now  on.  He  could  not  get  away  from  it,  there  was  not  escape.  But  it  was 
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routine,  boring  and  sterile.  And  he  could  feel  his  brain  becoming  the 
same  way.  He  lacked  imagination  and  the  desire  to  do  anything.  But  this 
was  not  due  entirely  to  his  state  of  mind,  it  was  due  to  the  system  as 
well.  He  did  nothing  all  day  but  what  was  expected  of  every  prisoner, 
and  what  was  expected  was  nothing  but  things  to  fill  the  hours  and  keep 
them  physically  occupied.  So  his  hours  were  consumed  with  time  spent 
doing  nothing.  This  left  no  time  to  be  spent  doing  things  which  would 
keep  his  mind  active,  and  thereby  raise  his  spirits  and  interests  in  other 
matters  which  in  turn  would  occupy  his  mind.  It  was  this  way  for  the 
others,  too.  And  this  was  what  kept  him  and  the  others  awake  at  all 
hours,  walking  the  seven  feet  from  the  wall  to  the  bars  and  back  to  the 
wall  again,  or  lying  on  their  cots  smoking  and  thinking,  thinking  of  some- 
thing to  think  about.  They  were  trying  to  find  a purpose,  a diversion  from 
the  monotony  of  their  lives. 

So  he  read.  At  first  a variety  of  books,  but  slowly  it  narrowed  down 
to  only  those  concerning  religion.  This  was  not  by  choice  particularly. 
Three  fourths  of  the  books  in  the  prison  library  were  on  religion.  This 
was  to  inspire  them  to  reform.  And  although  many  remained  untouched, 
still  more  were  added. 

Gradually  he  became  quite  enthusiastic  about  it,  and  strangely 
enough  he  once  more  began  to  think  of  his  family.  And  for  the  first  time 
in  nineteen  years,  he  wrote  to  his  sister,  then  his  mother,  and  then  his 
brother.  They  were  good  letters  about  his  life  in  prison  and  inquiring 
about  them.  But  he  did  not  mention  his  deed.  The  thought  did  cross  his 
mind,  but  he  dismissed  it  as  something  best  forgotten  in  regard  to  his 
family.  Writing  these  letters  was  very  important  to  him  and  he  antici- 
pated their  replies.  He  had  been  alone  all  these  years,  within  himself, 
apart  from  the  community  in  which  he  lived.  He  existed  there,  but  he  did 
not  belong.  Never  had  he  received  a letter.  But  before  it  did  not  matter 
to  him.  Now,  after  all  this  time,  he  had  forgotten  the  distance  there  had 
been  between  himself  and  his  family,  and  only  remembered  that  they 
were  his  family,  and  he  wanted  desperately  to  hear  from  one  of  them. 
It  did  not  matter  what  the  letter  said,  he  only  wanted  a response,  some- 
think  on  which  he  could  work,  add,  build.  He  wanted  to  have  a rela- 
tionship with  someone.  After  all  of  these  years  he  hungered  for  it. 

He  continued  with  his  reading  for  some  time  after  he  had  written 
the  letters,  but  his  excitement  over  the  possibility  of  a reply,  preferably 
from  his  sister,  detracted  from  his  former  enthusiasm  for  his  books. 

Within  the  eight  months  that  followed,  he  wrote  to  each  of  them 
again,  for  fear  the  first  letters  had  not  reached  them.  And  he  waited.  But 
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as  the  time  passed  he  had  to  accept  the  fact  that  they  were  not  going  to 
answer.  He  did  not  want  to  admit  it  to  himself  and  each  day  he  hoped 
that  one  of  the  three  would  answer  him.  But  they  did  not.  And  as  the 
time  passed  and  his  hopes  dwindled,  so  did  his  reading.  It  had  become 
futile.  Of  all  that  he  had  read  he  saw  no  evidence  of  the  principles  of 
religion  in  his  life. 

Every  Sunday  he  went  to  the  chapel  with  the  rest  of  the  prisoners 
and  listened  to  a fat  red-faced  man,  standing  behind  a tall  table  with 
little  notes  clutched  in  his  sweaty  hand,  mutter  something  about  God  and 
good  people.  It  was  impossible  to  hear  beyond  the  second  row  and  all 
the  men  in  the  first  two  rows  were  able  to  hear  was  a man  stumbling 
over  words  which  were  not  his  own  and  which  he  himself  did  not  really 
understand.  He  was  paid  to  stand  there  for  an  hour  and  talk,  and  that  was 
all  he  did.  The  men  just  sat  there  looking  straight  ahead,  as  they  were 
told  to  do.  When  the  sermon  was  over  a guard  stood  up  and  banged  his 
stick  against  the  side  of  one  of  the  chairs,  which  was  the  signal  for  the 
men  to  get  up  and  file  out  row  by  row  back  to  their  cells. 

He  had  not  minded  this  so  much  before,  although  it  disappointed  him 
that  something  could  not  be  done  about  it.  He  had  his  books  and  his  own 
religion,  regardless  of  the  preacher.  But  slowly,  as  the  months  of  solitude 
dragged  past,  with  no  response  to  his  letters,  it  began  to  wear  him  down 
and  his  interest  in  his  books  began  to  fade  and  finally  died.  This  left  him 
with  nothing.  After  twenty  years  of  trying,  he  had  nothing. 

They  delivered  his  letter  to  him  the  next  Monday  morning,  eight 
months  and  one  week  after  he  had  first  written.  It  was  from  his  sister 
and  there  would  be  more. 

When  they  brought  his  letter  to  him  they  could  see  him  by  the  strips 
of  light  from  the  corridor  on  the  floor— a maze  of  red  and  gray  and  white, 
yellow  white. 
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WORLD  OF  PARIS  BLACK 

( Rue  du  Sommarard,  August  1960) 


DOUGLAS  FLAHERTY 


You  have  to  think  about  it  long;  have  to  go  back  to  Germanic  blue  giving 
you  eyes  from  the  corner;  eyes  from  a face  whose  lips  you  asked  a sip  of 
wine:  those  sensual  lips  tasting  a sip  from  my  glass;  same  limbo  bent 
matter,  sitting  with  mind  moving  room  into  juxtaposition  with  drunk  of  a 
Jew,  going  a storm  about  love.  And  I all  the  time  tracing  the  track  as 
broken  akimbo  position  led  brown  strands  falling  prey  to  beer  cold  hands. 
She  withdrawing  to  arms  which  steered  a mite-hulk  of  a broken  Opel, 
down  the  Autobahnen,  across  the  poplar  belt  south  to  Nancy,  then  west, 
and  beyond,  here. 

But  friend  with  brown  strands  shown  the  same  concerning  eyes  I glanced 
her  back,  and  Elisabeth  knew:  in  half  Germanic  phrases,  the  other  half 
mine,  as  in  a corner,  a Bacchus  hipster  kicked  out  a bolero  on  an  air  foam 
mattress.  She  followed  my  eyes  there,  smiled  and  dug  for  a scrap  of  pa- 
per amid  a desire.  I,  writing  out  a name,  a country,  a town:  the  whole 
retrospect  of  lineage  and  ancestory  spilt  itself  out  in  Teutonic  script. 

But  it  was  back  before  this  it  started,  back  before  a French  maid  pounded 
on  my  hotel  door;  the  maid  with  pointed  finger  at  an  orlon  jersey,  liquid- 
soap  cleaned,  hung,  sun-drying  out  a window  on  Rue  du  Sommarard . The 
same  orlon  that  broke  the  rules  of  Paris,  coming  down  to  dry  within 
strewn  room  of  pastel-painted  Eiffel  Tower  and  cherubic  nudes.  And  the 
Eiffel  one  I drew  the  day  I stood  amid  tiny  children  shouting  "Eiffel  Tower 
coming  down!"  And  I,  never  caring,  call  it  at  will:  it  had  poise  on  an 
angle  better  than  real. 

Again  I looked  into  her  eyes;  we  retraced  the  track:  Jew  akimbo,  quiet; 
bolero  dancer,  couched  atop  mattress,  quiescent;  girl,  arms  around  Ger- 
manic boy:  showing  no  signs  from  frozen-sand,  brown-berry  bottle- 
empty.  Same  wine  I remembered  from  the  Munchen  roost,  cool,  sophis- 
ticated, she  was;  the  night  of  English  Garden , the  quiet  rain  walk  and 
dripping  weeping  willows.  The  jazz  brought  a thirst  for  Mosel  and  the 
closeness  flowed  the  Ban. 
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It  all  started  back  there,  back  before  midnight  tracks  stopped  before  a 
greeting  bum  with  war  injured  eye  that  blood  shot  a look  from  out  a 
face  weary  from  war  fifteen  years  dead.  Retelling  the  day  he  fought  the 
fight  of  Normandy:  the  glorious  G.I.'s  were  there,  telling  this,  enticing 
me,  as  walking  to  where  at  midnight  I did  not  know.  But  head  under 
wear-stained,  wear-battered  slouch  hat  knew.  Following  to  hotel  desk, 
groggy  mind  scanned  a lobby  reeking  pallor  of  crumbling  humanity, 
while  I begging  off,  led  weary  footsteps  to  Hotel  de  Paris,  and  in  third 
floor  room  with  balcony  door  ajar,  snatched  fleeting  glances  of  the  Paris 
night:  street  lights  arched  silhouette  love  shapes  upon  the  damped  cob- 
blestones as  four  o'clock  produce  trucks  rumbled  through  love-littered 
streets,  flowing  down  from  the  provinces  to  stock  the  open  shelves  of 
Montparnasse,  or  Clichy,  or  even  Goblin  . . . even  Goblin  . . . 


For  here  in  womb-like  room  on  Rue  Monsieur  Geoffrey  above  darkened 
Metro  pit  we  came,  laughing,  gazing  in  almost  sacred,  symbiostic  man- 
ner; while  I,  chomping  crusty  bread  from  night  before  supper  in  same 
room,  mesmerized  by  memory  that  saw  old  friends  meet  from  long-past 
language  class  in  Rome.  The  two  slender,  lithe,  Italian  girls.  They,  there 
on  Boulevard  Saint  Michael,  embracing,  while  I,  feeling  out  of  kin  let  fall 
passion  phrase  for  Roman  cuisine  and  affixed  friendship  brought  next 
day's  meeting,  in  preparation  for  feast-song-gala— fifteen  gendarmes  quelled 
—heard  from  all  points  in  Goblin  as  open  terrace  window  proclaimed 
sonorous  tribute  to  the  Seven  Hills. 


And  turning  away,  pondering  this,  she  let  fall  smile  of  innocence  to  see 
animal-play,  corner-bodies:  arms,  legs  entwined.  At  this  I moved  from  out 
my  thoughts,  for  long  before  this  it  started.  Months  before  in  cloistered 
antechamber  of  mind's  ear,  whispering,  beckoning  destiny  to  deliver.  And 
delivering,  Germanic  blue  arose  to  leave,  as  brown  strand  friend  with 
arms  around  Germanic  boy,  and  bolero  dancer,  drained  brown-berry  bot- 
tle empty,  sneered  at  akimbo  Jew,  who,  awakening  from  out  a dream, 
limply  set  pace  as  blind  man  led  the  blind  to  follow  along  dim  lit  cor- 
ridor from  our  womb-like  room  amid  intestinal  track  of  circular  stairwell 
—outside.  Led  there  to  globular  lamp-lit  Metro  entrance  amid  strained, 
dirginal  chant:  pit  to  which  they  must  return,  as  she,  glaxed-eyed  with 
clutch-crumpled  paper,  kissed,  fleeing  to  darkened  Metro  tomb,  and  I 
through  world  of  Paris  black  went  home  to  wait. 


ROSEMARY  HUSSEY 

TIME  HATH  ... 


" Time  hath  a wallet  at  his  back, 
Wherein  he  puts  alms  for  Oblivion.” 


MRS.  Reilly  banged  the  heavy  wooden  door  behind  her  and  stepped 
tiredly  into  the  chilly  evening.  She  stood  for  a moment  on  the  top 
stair,  sucking  in  the  good  night  air  and  letting  the  cold  wind  swing 
around  her  and  drive  away  the  hot,  stifling  feeling  she  always  carried 
away  from  the  Harris'  kitchen.  In  a half  hour,  after  a long  trek  across  the 
city,  she  would  be  in  her  own  kitchen,  finishing  her  own  family's  supper. 

She  was  a tall  woman  and  her  solid  frame  and  man-sized,  work- 
roughened  hands  accentuated  her  large  figure.  Although  age  wrinkles 
were  ever  carving  themselves  deeper  and  deeper  into  her  pleasant  face, 
her  blue  eyes  could  still  focus  straightly  and  clearly  and  honestly.  Even 
after  years  of  bending  over  washing  boards  and  sweating  over  hot  iron 
stoves,  Mrs.  Reilly's  carriage  was  tall  and  strong.  But  the  years  of  unceas- 
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ing  hard  toil  had,  of  course,  taken  their  toll.  At  fifty-five,  Mrs.  Reilly  was 
undeniably  work-worn— the  inevitable  condition  that  comes  with  a life 
of  contending  with  poverty  and  bare  living— a condition  that  belonged  to 
all  Boston  immigrants  who  fled  their  homeland  in  search  of  a better 
existence. 

Yes,  life  had  been  hard  on  Mrs.  Reilly.  But  she  was  not  one  to  brood 
on  the  lot  fate  had  dealt  her.  Even  now,  hurrying  home,  with  her  old  coat 
wrapped  tightly  around  her,  and  her  arms  crossed  stiffly  under  her  bosom, 
she  could  still  think  of  her  boys  and  be  silently  happy  about  them.  Her 
boys  were  growing  up  now— indeed  her  oldest  son  John  had  just  received 
his  diploma  from  night  school.  The  other  four  were  good  boys  too,  who 
didn't  complain  that  a roast  on  the  dinner  table  could  only  be  afforded 
once  a week,  or  that  they  could  only  be  given  twenty-five  cents  from  the 
returns  of  their  paper-routes.  Oh  yes,  they  got  into  mischief  once  in  a 
while— but  won't  all  boys?  Sure,  they  were  good  boys,  and  even  now, 
after  having  spent  the  past  four  hours  cooking  and  cleaning  for  the  Har- 
ris's, thought  of  her  family  could  create  a noticeable  spark  in  Mrs.  Reilly's 
warm  Irish  heart.  And  even  if  her  husband  did  drink  too  much  now  and 
then— well  that  was  all  right  too.  Poor  man,  she  thought,  with  his  eye  gone 
and  all,  and  once  again,  Mrs.  Reilly's  mind  went  over  that  night  five  years 
ago  when  her  husband  came  home  from  work  with  his  right  eye 
bandaged  and  bloody.  Yes,  he  had  lost  it— a piece  of  molten  steel,  flying 
from  one  of  the  huge  smelting  furnaces  had  found  its  target  in  his  eye. 
Now  he  wore  a black  patch,  the  symbol  of  the  foundry  and  five  years  of 
more  loafing  than  working— for  of  course  he  was  useless  in  the  foundry, 
and  other  jobs  were  hard  to  come  by  for  a one-eyed  illiterate  who  was 
Irish  to  boot.  But  she  loved  him,  and  every  Sunday  at  Mass,  she  prayed 
that  God  would  be  merciful  with  him. 

Now  that  John  had  his  diploma,  though,  he  would  be  adding  sub- 
stantially to  the  family  income  and  perhaps  soon  she  could  stop  cooking 
for  the  Harrises  and  just  take  in  laundry.  Maybe  then  her  feet  would  stop 
aching  and  her  back  would  stop  hurting.  But,  again,  Mrs.  Reilly  was  not 
of  a melancholy  nature.  She  was  an  essentially  cheerful  person  and  her 
good  Irish  humor  had  served  her  worthily  in  the  harsh  battle  of  life.  So 
when  she  had  traversed  the  city  and  reached  Millbury  Street  and  her 
second  floor  tenement  flat,  Mrs.  Reilly  was  able  to  bustle  in  energetically 
and  good-naturedly. 

As  usual,  Mr.  Reilly  was  thoroughly  enjoying  his  regular  afternoon 
snooze— as  the  heavy  and  contented  snoring  which  rose  from  the  big 
parlor  chair  clearly  indicated.  John  was  the  only  other  family  member 
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home.  He  sat  at  the  big  round  kitchen  table  poring  over  the  evening 
paper. 

"Hi,  M a,"  was  his  only  greeting  when  she  came  in.  He  didn't  shift 
his  eyes  from  the  paper  to  look  at  her. 

"What  ye  be  doin'  John?" 

"Reading  the  want  ads,  Ma."  He  sounded  despondent. 

"Do  ye  be  hivin'  any  luck  with  findin'  yourself  a job?" 

"No,  Ma,  not  yet,"  and  there  was  a tight  silence  while  Mrs.  Reiiy 
took  off  her  coat.  As  she  started  stirring  the  huge  pot  of  stew  that  sim- 
mered on  the  stove,  John  volunteered  some  more  information. 

"I  went  over  to  Norton  Company  this  afternoon,  but  they  told  me 
not  to  bother  applying.  Christ,  but  that  get  me  mad,"  and  John  flushed 
with  impotent  anger.  "I  know  they  need  an  accountant  and  I'm  as  good 
as  any  one  of  those  damn  Swedes  they'll  hire." 

"Aye,  I know  John,"  Mrs.  Reilly  broke  in.  "Tis  hard  on  ye."  And  Mrs. 
Reilly's  eyes  saddened  and  her  straight  shoulders  slumped  just  a bit.  "Do 
ye  suppose  ye  have  to  be  tel  I in'  'em  yer  Irish?" 

"Oh  Ma,"  John  said  wearily,  "they  know  the  minute  I walk  in."  And 
it  was  true;  his  big  heavy  body,  clear  blue  eyes,  brown  red  hair,  and  rich 
spattering  of  freckles  left  over  from  childhood,  betrayed  his  nationality. 

"Look  here,"  and  John  pointed  at  a small  notice  in  the  newspaper. 
ACCOUNTANT  WANTED  it  read  in  red  in  rather  bold  letters  and  then  at 
the  bottom— in  print  not  much  smaller— IRISH  NEED  NOT  APPLY. 

Little  pricks  of  anger  raised  havoc  in  Mrs.  Reilly's  spine.  Sure— weren't 
they  as  good  as  all  of  them— and  wasn't  her  boy  John  better  than  any. 
Mrs.  Reilly  felt  at  that  moment  she  would  be  very  much  capable  of  twist- 
ing the  neck  of  the  man  who  wrote  the  ad— and  as  she  was  an  unusually 
strong  woman,  she  without  doubt  would  have  been  able  to  do  it.  "Sure 
we're  good  people  and  they've  got  no  right  to  do  it  to  ye,"  Mrs. 
Reilly  said,  translating  her  thoughts  into  words.  She  thought  privately 
that  she'd  like  to  see  one  of  those  phony  Yankees  raise  five  boys 
and  keep  them  good  and  God-fearin'  if  they  had  to  work  fourteen 
hours  a day  in  keeping  a home  together.  Millbury  Street  was  not  a 
pleasant  place  to  live.  It  was  crowded  and  dirty.  New  families  moved  in 
every  day  and  it  was  common  to  have  ten  or  twelve  people  living  in  one 
small  flat.  No  yards  for  the  boys  to  play  in,  no  green  fields  to  roam  in. 
Only  a street  that  was  hot  as  the  Devil's  hell  in  summer  and  cold  as  the 
Arctic  night  in  winter.  "Phony  Yankees,"  Mrs.  Reilly  snorted  aloud,  ap- 
parently deriving  great  enjoyment  from  this  new  appellation  she  had 
come  across.  "Not  an  honest  one  among  them,"  she  continued,  "all  con- 
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nivin'  and  deceivin'.  Sure,  let  a man  work  for  you  'til  his  back  be  broke 
and  thin  help  him  out  the  door  and  drop  him  in  the  gutter.  That's  their 
way.  Sure  they'd  let  a man  die  in  the  street  before  they'd  give  him  a 
nickel,"  and  Mrs.  Reilly  sniffed  angrily  and  went  back  to  the  stew. 

By  this  time,  Mr.  Reilly,  being  prematurely  awakened  by  the  voices 
and  sensing  the  imminence  of  supper,  made  his  appearance  in  the  kitchen. 

"Have  ye  got  the  supper  ready  yet?"  he  demanded  through  a yawn. 
Receiving  no  answer,  he  addressed  his  son. 

"Did  ye  find  yerself  a job,  John?" 

"No."  And  there  was  another  silence  punctuated  only  by  Mrs. 
Reilly's  supper-making  noises. 

"Well,  me  boy,"  Mr.  Reilly  said  at  last,  breaking  the  lengthy  silence. 
"Timmy  tells  me  they  be  still  needin'  people  down  at  Crompton's." 

"Yeah,  I guess  so."  and  John's  acquiescence  was  a weary  one.  "I  may 
as  well  go  into  the  foundry." 

"No!  John"  burst  out  Mrs.  Reilly,  stopping  her  work  and  turning  to- 
wards her  son.  "Not  after  what's  happened  to  yer  father." 

"Well,  Ma,  I've  got  to  do  something."  John's  voice  was  pitched  with 
his  own  angry  frustration.  "I'll  go  tomorrow  and  get  something."  He 
folded  the  paper  and  pushed  his  chair  away  from  the  table.  The  conver- 
sation was  over. 

Mr.  Reilly  went  to  call  the  boys  and  Mrs.  Reilly  rattled  dishes  in  the 
china  closet.  Her  heart  was  heavy  now  and  the  long  tiring  day  suddenly 
caught  up  with  her.  "Sure  we're  as  good  as  any  of  'em,"  she  kept  thinking. 
But  she  knew  too,  that  when  you  lived  on  Millbury  Street,  it  wasn't  always 
the  case.  She  could  be  as  honest  and  sincere  and  God  fearing  as  she  knew 
how,  but  when  you  came  from  Ireland,  and  went  to  St.  Paul's  on  Sunday, 
it  somehow  made  a difference. 

II. 

The  Reilly  household  was  in  a mild  state  of  gala  turmoil.  Katherine, 
the  oldest  daughter,  was  having  a party.  The  first  one  really,  that  she  had 
ever  had  on  such  a grand  scale.  Actually  the  preparations  for  the  party 
were  far  from  lavish,  but  in  the  last  hour  before  the  guests  could  be  ex- 
pected to  start  arriving,  the  bustle  at  73  Sterling  Street  reached  hectic 
heights.  Katherine  ran  around,  losing  for  the  time,  her  newly  acquired 
freshman-in-college  sophistication.  The  two  younger  girls,  Helen  and 
Eileen,  dashed  in  and  out  of  the  two  front  rooms  nibbling  at  the  things 
easiest  to  get  at.  Although  they  were  sternly  warned  by  Katherine  to  con- 
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fine  themselves  to  the  kitchen  when  the  party  started,  they  felt  that  they 
too,  had  a great  share  in  the  party  thrill  of  a home  unused  to  much  fes- 
tivity. Mrs.  Reilly  was  silently  hopeful  that  the  guests  themselves  could  be 
confined  to  the  two  front  rooms.  Katherine,  sensing  her  mother's  appre- 
hension, had  assured  her  they  would.  Mrs.  Reilly  was  also  fervently  pray- 
ing that  the  crowd  of  young  people  would  not  drive  the  landlord— who 
lived  below— to  complaining  of  the  undue  noise.  “Oh  well,"  she  thought 
philosophically,  "if  he  does,  he  does.  We'll  just  have  to  take  the  chance." 

During  all  the  last  minute  preparations,  Mr.  Reilly  sat  quietly  in  the 
kitchen,  reading  the  paper,  and  making  a few  side  comments  to  anyone 
who  cared  to  listen. 

Mr.  Reilly— John,  that  is,— had  come  a long  way  since  the  day  he 
had  sat  in  his  mother's  kitchen  grimly  reading  the  unrewarding  news- 
paper. He  had,  after  many  years  of  working  in  mills  and  foundries,  ar- 
rived at  a reasonably  comfortable  job  as  a cost-accountant  in  a nearby 
plant.  Money  had  never  been  in  abundance,  but  at  least  his  daughters 
had  three  good  meals  a day  and  didn't  have  to  earn  their  diploma  in  night 
school.  Millbury  Street  was  a thing  of  the  past  in  that  sense,  but  he  still 
lived  in  a three  tenement  district,  though  in  a better  neighborhood.  The 
thirty-five  year  interim  had  softened  John  Reilly  considerably  as  could 
easily  be  discerned  in  his  sizeable  increase  of  poundage.  The  hard  years 
were  far  enough  back  so  that  only  a faint  shadow  of  the  old  poverty  and 
problems  was  retained  in  his  memory.  His  main  preoccupation  now  was 
in  his  daughters.  He  had  a special  turn  of  heart  for  Katherine.  She  was 
very  much  like  him,  but  yet  she  had  her  own  well-defined  individuality. 
She  was  a rather  pretty  girl  and  possessed  a quick  mind.  John  had  a 
great  respect  for  her  intelligence,  and  he  could  talk  incessantly  to  the  men 
with  whom  he  worked  about  his  daughter  who  got  straight  A's  in  High 
School  and  now  was  a freshman  in  Teacher's  College. 

So  he  sat  at  the  kitchen  table,  directly  under  the  overhead  light  in 
the  middle  of  everything  and  in  the  way  of  everybody.  Sitting  as  he  was, 
not  thinking  of  anything  in  particular,  he  was  enjoying  himself  immensely. 

The  guests  began  to  arrive  as  the  clock  on  the  mantle  wound  itself 
past  eight  o'clock.  The  quiet  conversation  in  the  living  room  rose  to  a 
higher  pitch  as  time  wore  on  and  more  guests  arrived.  Eventually,  the 
noise  from  the  living  room  indicated  that  the  party  was  in  full  swing. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reilly  played  two-handed  bridge  in  the  kitchen  and 
the  two  younger  girls  took  turns  peeking  into  the  living  room.  They  were 
still  wide  eyed  with  the  thrill  of  a party  and  they  brought  back  whispered 
comments  from  their  frequent  sallies  to  the  almost  closed  door  that  sep- 
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arated  the  kitchen  from  the  two  front  rooms.  When  the  front  doorbell  rang 
well  after  the  party  had  gotten  underway,  both  youngsters  ran  to  the 
door  to  inspect  these  newly  arriving  guests. 

Helen,  the  twelve  year  old,  managed  to  nudge  her  head  in  first 
and  her  mouth  fell  half  open  when  she  saw  the  two  couples  entering. 
"Mom/'  she  stage  whispered,  "Katherine's  invited  some  Negroes."  Eileen, 
the  youngest  craned  her  neck  to  see  and  gasped  openly  at  the  newcomers. 

Mrs.  Reilly  turned  sharply  when  she  heard  Helen,  and  Mr.  Reilly 
stopped  reaching  for  the  card  he  was  about  to  draw  from  the  deck. 

"What  did  you  say,  Helen?"  Mrs.  Reilly  asked,  her  face  and  voice 
both  showing  disbelief. 

"She's  invited  some  Negroes— four  of  them.  Mom,"  Helen  babbled 
excitedly. 

"That  girl,"  Mr.  Reilly  thundered  with  all  the  power  his  lungs  could 
muster.  "What  the  hell  is  she  thinking  of?" 

"Sh,  sh,  John."  Mrs.  Reilly  cautioned,  more  because  she  disliked  loud 
voices  than  she  cared  about  Katherine's  company  hearing. 

Mr.  Reilly  calmed  a little,  under  his  wife's  direction,  but  his  face 
was  still  flushed  with  anger.  His  mind  was  working  fast,  trying  to  assimi- 
late an  occurrence  that  was  completely  foreign  to  him.  Somehow  he 
could  not  quite  believe  that  this  was  happening  in  his  house.  "She  should 
have  told  us,"  he  said  flatly.  "She  had  no  right  bringing  them  in  the  house 
without  our  knowing." 

Helen  and  Eileen  were  back  at  the  door  by  this  time,  eager  to  report 
new  developments.  But  Mrs.  Reilly  warned  them  away  and  told  them  it 
was  time  for  bed.  Her  sharp  tone  refuted  any  possibility  of  argument, 
and  the  girls  hastily  shied  away  and  obediently  headed  for  the  bedroom 
they  shared. 

Of  course  the  card  game  was  forgotten.  John  was  smoldering  in- 
ternally at  his  daughter's  unbelievable  indiscretion.  "Is  this  what  I've 
brought  her  up  for,"  he  thought.  "To  cavort  around  with  any  kind  of 
people?"  He  had  a good  mind  to  go  into  the  parlor  and  pull  Katherine 
into  the  kitchen,  but  his  wife,  sensing  this,  and  fearing  any  kind  of  scene, 
said  to  wait.  She  sat  quietly  in  the  wicker  rocker,  wishing  that  the  party 
were  over  and  everybody  were  out  of  the  house. 

Fortunately,  the  party  did  not  go  on  late  and  at  last,  after  the  door 
had  shut  after  the  last  guest,  Katherine,  flushed  and  triumphant  appeared 
in  the  kitchen.  She  knew  immediately  that  something  was  wrong. 
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Without  wasting  a second  Mr.  Reilly  stood  from  the  table  and  leaned 
in  the  direction  of  Katherine.  "Look  here,  what's  the  idea  . . ." 

"Now  John/'  Mrs.  Reilly  frantically  interrupted  her  husband's  un- 
restrained voice.  But  Mr.  Reilly  could  not  be  contained.  "What's  the  idea?" 
he  thundered.  "What's  the  idea  of  inviting  those— those  Jigaboos?"  He 
sputtered  out  the  final  two  words. 

"What?"  asked  Katherine  incredulously.  She  stepped  back  in  amaze- 
ment. She  was  accustomed  to  her  father's  temper,  so  her  one  step  re- 
treat was  certainly  not  in  fear. 

"You  had  no  right  to  invite  them.  What  do  you  think  we're  running 
here,  an  NAACP  meeting?"  Katherine's  temper  flared  with  her  father's, 
and  she  stepped  in  with  a voice  equally  hot.  "What  do  you  mean?"  and 
her  eyes  flashed  and  color  rose  in  her  face  and  neck.  "They  go  to  school 
with  me.  They're  in  my  class.  They're  my  friends.  Of  course  I told  them 
to  come." 

"Well  for  God's  sake,  Katherine,  you  just  can't  go  and  do  a thing 
like  that."  John  had  cooled  a little  after  Katherine's  quick  retort,  and  with 
the  first  fit  of  temper  gone,  he  was  at  a momentary  loss  to  say  something 
plausible. 

"I  don't  understand  this  at  all,"  said  Katherine,  cooling  a little  too. 
"What's  the  matter  with  inviting  them?" 

"Weil  you  just  shouldn't  have  anything  to  do  with  them,"  Mrs.  Reilly 
interjected  dogmatically.  "They're  not  your  kind.  You  don't  belong  with 
them.  What  would  the  neighbors  think?" 

"I  don't  give  a good  damn  what  the  neighbors  think,"  Katherine 
flashed  back.  "And  what  do  you  mean,  they're  not  my  kind.  They're  in 
college.  They're—" 

"Katherine"  and  the  name  exploded  from  Mr.  Reilly  lips.  "Don't  you 
ever  do  anything  like  that  again,  and  don't  you  ever  dare  go  to  their 
house."  He  stopped,  and  then  continued  more  slowly.  "So  help  me  God, 
if  you  ever  bring  them  in  here  again.  I'll—".  He  didn't  finish.  He  sat  down 
heavily.  There  was  a finality  in  this  movement. 

Katherine  didn't  say  anything  more  then.  With  a very  straight  back 
she  turned  and  softly  went  into  the  parlor.  She  quietly  cleaned  ashtrays 
and  wiped  up  in  the  spottiest  places.  She  moved  in  an  orderly,  efficient 
fashion.  But  this  was  make  believe.  It  meant  nothing.  The  issue  was  not 
closed,  and  she  knew  it  even  if  her  father  didn't. 
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1.  Lagos,  the  port  in  southern  Portugal  historically  remembered  for  Prince 
Henry  the  Navigator.  Here,  the  sardine  fleets  arrive  early  in  the  morning. 


2. 


Beja,  Portugal.  After  washing  clothes  in  the  fast-running  stream,  the 
women  spread  the  articles  out  to  dry  in  the  sun. 


3.  Near  Beja,  Portugal,  a road  crew  is  taking  its  afternoon  siesta  in  an  olive 
grove. 


4.  Fishermen  sorting  their  sardines  before  selling  them  to  a Lagos  cannery. 


5.  Zugreb,  Yugoslavia.  The  market-place  is  a reminder  that  free  enterprise  still 
continues  in  Yugoslavia. 


6.  Buying  bread  at  a market  of  Tangier,  Morocco. 


7.  The  grain  dispensary  for  livestock  feed  in  the  Grain  Market,  Tangier, 
Morocco. 


8.  Casbah.  Zangier , Morocco.  Second-hand  clothing  stalls.  The  woman  in  the 
purdah  (left)  is  investigating  bargains,  while  the  salesman  (right)  rests  in 
his  stall. 


MICHAEL  PALTER 

COUNTRYMEN 


THE  rain  fell  heavily,  cooling  the  air  and  soaking  the  hot  earth.  A 
misty  steam  rose  slowly  from  the  relieved  ground,  fogging  over 
the  small  clearing  where  the  twelve  men  were  huddled.  Some 
crouched  under  dirty  pieces  of  faded  canvas.  The  others  sat  unprotected 
and  passive  as  the  cool  rain  pelted  upon  their  foreheads,  running  down 
their  worn,  bearded  faces. 

"They  shall  not  have  us  today/7  snapped  Jose,  a plump,  unbelievab- 
ly ragged  figure  who  was  leaning  blissfully  against  a withered  tree,  non- 
chalantly contemplating  his  navel. 

"Jose,  you  are  an  incurable  optimist/7  retorted  Ramon,  the  leader  of 
the  small  band.  "You  know  they  may  still  decide  to  send  a few  birds 
for  us,  my  friend!" 

"Ay  yie  yie,"  quipped  Jose.  "They  fly  like  blind  pigs  in  good  weath- 
er. Today,  they7! I be  dropping  their  eggs  on  their  own  stupid  heads!'7 
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The  man  laughed.  Ramon  smiled.  He  looked  down  at  his  Belgian 
rifle  and  wiped  the  moisture  from  the  stock  with  a soiled  rag.  He  was 
a young  man,  but  a heavy  beard  roughened  his  features,  making  him 
appear  at  least  ten  years  older  than  he  was.  His  sharp  eyes  sparkled  and 
contrasted  brilliantly  with  the  black  growth  on  his  face.  His  nose  and 
forehead  were  sharp  and  dominant.  His  fingers  clasped  his  weapon  with 
casual  intensity.  He  was  physically  strong.  He  looked  it. 

"Juan,  how  are  we  holding  out?"  asked  Ramon. 

"We  would  do  better  if  we  could  throw  turtle  eggs!"  answered  a 
wiry  individual,  as  he  surveyed  the  boxes  of  ammunition  which  lay  under 
two  sheets  of  heavy  canvas.  "Well,  Ramon,"  he  said,  after  quickly  ex- 
ploring the  situation,  "We  have  about  two  hundred  rounds." 

Ramon  winced,  placed  his  hands  upon  his  bearded  chin,  and  stared 
reflectively  to  the  ground.  "We  must  go  down.  We  must  have  more  if 
we  are  to  hold  our  ground,"  he  said. 

"All  right,  all  right,"  chimed  Jose.  "So  we  rest  today  and  go  down 
tomorrow." 

"No!"  snapped  the  leader.  "We  go  today.  If  we  wait,  the  ground  will 
dry  and  they  will  have  an  easy  time  of  transporting  their  troops  and  ar- 
tillery. The  mud  will  slow  them  down.  We  move  today!" 

"Madre  Mia,"  moaned  Jose.  "One  chance  to  rest  and  you  say  we 
must  move  today!  I begin  to  feel  like  a drunken  mountain  goat!" 

Ramon  looked  grimly  at  Jose.  "But  it  is  necessary,  my  friend." 

"Who  said  it  wasn't?"  quipped  Jose,  his  face  breaking  into  a wide 

grin. 

"Jonathan,  will  you  come  with  us  today?"  asked  Ramon. 

The  young  American  who  had  been  dozing,  stirred  at  his  name. 

"Certainly  Roman.  A rifle's  no  use  to  us  without  ammo.  Hell,  we'need 
all  we  can  get!" 

Ramon  smiled.  He  remembered  the  first  day  Jonathan  Courtney  had 
wandered  into  camp.  It  had  only  been  a month  ago,  but  it  seemed  like  a 
year.  In  this  short  period  of  time,  Ramon  had  seen  Courtney  grow  from 
an  adventure-seeking  youth  into  a mature  soldier.  Somewhere  along  the 
way,  Courtney  had  lost  his  boyhood.  Ramon  could  see  it  in  his  eyes.  This 
was  perhaps  the  cost  he  had  had  to  pay. 

The  initial  isolation  which  the  American  had  felt  among  these  people 
of  another  country  had  disappeared.  Now,  he  was  one  of  them.  He  had 
adopted  the  struggle. 

Ramon  arose,  adjusted  the  small  pack  on  his  back,  checked  his  rifle 
carefully,  and  headed  down  the  mountain.  One  by  one,  the  others  fol- 
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lowed.  Ragged  boots  sank  deep  into  the  earth  as  tired  bodies  walked 
through  the  rain. 


II. 

The  rugged  mountains  ebbed  gradually  into  soft,  rolling  farmland. 
Away  from  the  protection  of  the  moutains,  the  guerilla  force  depended 
upon  luck  and  the  good-will  of  the  peasantry  to  prevent  disaster.  The 
peasant  population  kept  Ramon  informed  of  government  troop  movement 
and  deportment  as  well  as  supplying  vitally  needed  food  and  ammuni- 
tion. 

"Are  we  going  to  the  same  place?"  asked  Juan  almost  rhetorically. 

"I'm  afraid  we  must,"  retorted  Ramon,  a note  of  disappointment  in 
his  voice. 

"But,  Ramon,  do  you  not  think  that  they  know  about  Vienido  by 
now?"  countered  Juan. 

"We  shall  soon  see,"  replied  Ramon.  "One  can  never  be  sure  if  they 
are  on  to  Vienido.  We  can  only  hope  that  he  has  been  careful  to  conceal 
the  supplies." 

"What  if  they  should  question  him?"  demanded  Juan. 

Ramond  smirked.  "Vienido  can  talk  like  a broken  phonograph  rec- 
ord. He  could  talk  to  them  for  eight  hours  and  they'd  all  go  away  with 
headaches,  nothing  more!" 

"Ah  Ramon,  you  put  too  much  trust  in  him,"  interrupted  Juan.  "What 
if  they  should  buy  him  out  or  torture  him?" 

"Well,"  said  Ramon.  "What  do  you  think?" 

"Perhaps  he  would  talk,"  replied  Ramon. 

"Juan?" 

"Yes,  Ramon." 

"If  they  offered  you  money,  would  you  talk?" 

"No  Ramon,  but  . . ." 

"Well?" 

Juan,  sensing  his  defeat,  did  not  press  the  argument. 

Ramon's  faith  in  the  peasantry  was  unbreakable.  It  was  a faith  nurtured 
by  the  symbiosis  of  the  guerilla  band  with  the  native  population,  a sym- 
biosis which  had  been  further  stimulated  by  government  atrocities  of  all 
kinds.  Ramon  had  seen  these.  He  had  seen  the  disemboweled.  He  had 
seen  those  without  ears  or  fingers,  and  those  who  could  not  speak  be- 
cause they  had  not  tongues.  The  peasants  had  not  given  in  to  repression. 
They  had  rather  learned  to  live  and  to  wait.  They  had  learned  to  hope. 
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At  first,  Ramon  had  been  concerned  with  the  effect  of  these  atrocities 
on  the  young  mind  of  Courtney.  But  the  American,  while  sharing  the 
repulsion  of  his  comrades,  did  not  give  in  to  the  horror  of  the  situation. 
Courtney  was  fortified  by  his  commitment  to  justice,  something  which  had 
been  deeply  inbred.  Unlike  home,  here  one  could  see  injustice,  and 
consequently  it  was  far  easier  for  the  American  to  act.  Here  justice  simply 
meant  the  right  of  innocent  women  not  to  be  raped  and  beaten  by  sol- 
diers. Here  justice  meant  the  right  of  men  not  to  be  hung  for  insuiting  a 
soldier.  Here  justice  did  not  conceal  itself  within  grand  jury  rooms  or 
within  subtle  speeches  by  overly  clever  lawyers.  Here  justice  could  be 
grasped,  felt,  seen. 

"Men,  we  are  nearing  Vienido's,"  said  Ramon.  "We  shall  approach 
as  usual,  using  the  old  fence  as  a cover  to  the  East.  Pablo  and  Augustin 
cover  us  by  the  boulders.  I shall  go  with  Courtney  to  the  side  door."  He 
turned  to  Jonathan.  "Is  it  all  right  with  you,  my  friend?" 

"Of  course,"  Courtney  snapped  confidently. 

The  rain  was  letting  up  as  Courtney  and  Ramon  slipped  into  the  old 
shack  of  Vienido.  As  they  entered  they  were  greeted  warmly  by  the 
peasant. 

"Ramon,  they  have  been  here!"  declared  Vienido  hesitatingly. 

"What  did  they  want  ot  know?"  asked  Ramon. 

"They  did  not  ask  questions.  They  said  that  they  know  who  has 
been  supplying  you  with  the  food  and  ammunition." 

"What!"  cried  Courtney. 

"At  least  they  know  that  it  is  the  peasantry,"  interrupted  Vienido. 
"Now  all  they  have  to  do  is  question  a million  of  us!" 

Both  Ramon  and  Courtney  smiled.  Vienido  remainded  solemn.  Ra- 
mon could  see  that  something  was  wrong. 

"Vienido,  is  something  the  matter?  Do  you  not  have  the  supplies?" 

"I  have  the  supplies,"  he  retorted,  "but  I must  tell  you  something." 

"What  is  the  trouble?"  questioned  Ramon,  his  anxiety  growing. 

The  peasant  was  staring  at  Courtney  as  he  spoke.  The  government 
is  being  supplied  with  napalm  and  machine  guns!" 

Ramon  winced.  "By  whom?" 

There  was  silence.  Vienido  continued  to  stare  at  Courtney  with  sus- 
picious, almost  hate-filled  eyes. 

Ramon  understood.  "It  is  impossible,"  said  Ramon.  "They  would  not 
dare!" 

"The  ships  arrive  nearly  every  day." 
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"There  must  be  a mistake!"  yelled  Courtney.  "It  can't  be.  We  could 
never . . ." 

"Are  you  sure  of  this?"  interrupted  Ramon. 

"But  Ramon!"  implored  Courtney. 

"Please  be  quiet!"  demanded  Ramon,  his  voice  tinged  with  anger. 

"We  are  sure,  Ramon.  The  ships  display  the  flag.  They  make  no 
secret  of  it.  They  say  the  weapons  are  for  hemispheric  defense." 

Courtney  did  not  speak.  He  knew  that  this  was  not  the  time.  If  the 
peasant  was  wrong  it  could  be  disproved  later.  If  Vienido  was  right . . . 
that  was  another  question. 

"Have  I ever  been  wrong  in  the  past,  Ramon?"  the  peasant  continued. 

Ramon  could  see  the  effect  which  this  pronouncement  had  on  the 
American.  They  looked  into  one  another's  eyes  for  a moment,  and  then 
Ramon  said,  "Jonathan,  this  is  your  government.  Your  government,  like 
ours,  has  become  a monster!" 

"You  are  wrong,  Ramon!"  Courtney  snapped.  "My  government  could 
never  conspire  to  . . ." 

From  outside  came  piercing  cries  and  the  sharp  cracks  of  rifle  and 
machine-gun  fire.  The  sound  of  a fighter  plane  reverberated  through  the 
shack.  Ramon  opened  the  door  to  see  Jose  running  toward  the  house.  He 
never  made  it.  The  bullets  ripped  into  his  flesh  and  he  fell  face  down  into 
the  mud. 

Suddenly  the  plane  began  a regular  strafing  action.  Some  of  the 
men  made  desperate  attempts  to  escape,  but  there  was  no  place  to  hide, 
nowhere  to  run.  The  plane  dove  again  and  again,  mowing  them  down, 
slaughtering  them. 

Then  the  napalm  came,  scorching  the  mutilated  bodies  which  lay  in 
bloody  pools  upon  the  wet  ground.  The  men  in  the  house  gazed  in 
shocked  disbelief  upon  the  burnt  and  terribly  defiled  corpses.  A volley  of 
bullets  raced  through  the  soft  roof  of  the  house  and  Vienido  fell  to  the 
floor. 

"Let's  get  out  of  here!"  yelled  Ramon  furiously.  "It  is  our  only 
chance!" 

Both  men  raced  wildly  out  of  the  house,  across  the  field.  But  the 
plane  headed  toward  them.  Courtney  could  hear  the  clap  of  machine  gun 
fire  and  saw  Ramon's  face  break  into  a mass  of  twisted  flesh.  Then,  he 
too  was  hit,  and  fell  to  the  ground.  Excruciating  pain  shot  into  his  body 
as  he  arose  and  limped  toward  the  trees  which  bordered  the  flatland. 

He  saw  the  plane  circle  once  more.  "Napalm!"  he  thought.  But  some- 
thing happened.  The  bomb  didn't  explode.  Courtney  could  see  it.  It  was 
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no  more  than  twenty  feet  away.  He  knew  that  he  had  to  get  to  that  bomb! 
He  had  to  see!  But  the  plane  continued  to  circle  and  he  was  forced  to  re- 
treat even  further  into  the  dense  growth  of  trees. 

After  a few  minutes,  the  plane  disappeared.  Slowly,  Courtney 
dragged  his  body  toward  the  bomb.  It  sparkled  in  the  hot  sunlight.  He 
fell  to  the  ground  but  continued  to  drag  his  tortured  limbs  toward  the 
center  of  the  field.  He  crawled  through  the  mud  and  the  burnt  flesh.  If 
the  plane  returned  now,  he  knew  that  he  would  be  gone,  but  he  had  to 
see! 

The  American  approached  the  bomb  and  lifted  his  arm  in  order  to 
wipe  the  mud  away  so  that  he  might  see  the  markings.  He  touched  the 
bomb!  He  read  the  printing: 

"MADE  IN  U.S.A." 

His  body  writhed  in  agony  as  pain  engulfed  him.  He  fainted. 

He  did  not  know  where  he  was.  He  could  feel  a wet  cloth  on  his  leg 
and  looked  up.  He  did  not  recognize  any  of  them.  They  were  dressed 
poorly.  One  wore  a dirty  bandanna  around  his  forehead.  Their  shirts  were 
filthy  and  torn.  "Peasants,"  he  thought.  One  of  them  came  near. 

"Jonathan,  do  you  remember  me,  Carlos?" 

"Dynamite,  two  weeks  ago?" 

"Yes,  Jonathan." 

"Where  am  I?"  the  American  asked. 

"You  are  safe.  What  happened?" 

"Surprised.  No  chance.  Is  Ramon  . . .?" 

"Yes." 

"I  must  go!"  snapped  Jonathan  wildly. 

The  peasant  held  him  down.  "You  can  do  nothing.  You  will  do  no 
more  fighting,  my  friend.  We  are  arranging  to  get  you  home.  There  will 
be  a boat  . . ." 

"No!"  cried  Courtney.  "I  can't!" 

Jonathan  looked  toward  the  window.  He  could  see  the  sunlight  re- 
treating behind  the  black  mountains.  The  room  was  dark. 

"If  you  stay  here,  my  friend,  you  will  be  killed,"  said  the  peasant 
quietly.  "You  must  go  home." 

Jonathan  looked  up  at  the  wrinkled  face.  He  looked  at  the  other  men. 
They  stood  mute.  He  noticed  their  shadows  disappear  from  the  walls  as 
the  sun  descended  further.  The  room  was  dark  and  still  when  he  spoke: 

"You  are  right.  I must  be  home.  I must  be  where  I belong.'  He 
looked  into  the  searching  eyes  of  Carlos  who  stood  over  him.  "I  must  be 
where  I belong,"  he  said. 

Carlos  put  his  hand  on  the  American's  shoulder  and  smiled.  It  was 

night. 


PROSE  POEM 


Howard  L.  Shainheit 


The  three  of  us— the  other  fellow,  the  girl,  and  myself— amble  down 
the  street:  past  the  two-story,  frame  houses;  past  the  leaf-nude,  black 
trees;  past  the  scurrying  children  and  their  idle  parents.  The  November 
wind  is  cold  as  it  channels  its  way  down  the  long  street,  but  only  the 
parents  pay  any  attention  to  it:  the  children  are  too  busy  building  crisp 
castles  in  the  curling,  brown  leaves;  we're  too  busy  swinging,  too  busy 
kicking  leaves,  kicking  words. 

Kicking— swinging-out  free,  uninhibited  in  a crisp-curling  world  of 
wild.  Insult;  comeback;  swing;  ailusion;  poetry;  "Yea-a-ah!";  tinder-brown 
wail  of  double-entendre  and  free,  high,  wild  gas  of  swing,  swing.  The 
girl  is  cracked-up— she  laughs  silver-high  and  musical;  the  leaves,  the 
words  swirl  and  break  pattern  in  the  wind.  We  push,  we  dig,  we  kickout 
and  free  in  the  crisp-gold  of  the  sun-brown. 

Howling  and  whooping— free,  free— the  children  dive  into  their  tinder 
forts  and  scatter  the  bastions  to  the  winds.  But  their  parents  don't  see 
them;  they  only  see  three  loud,  filthy-mouthed  "collegekids."  And  we 
swing,  and  laugh,  and  kick,  and  gas,  and  swear,  and  wail,  and  wind  into 
the  crisp-cold  wind  of  words,  of  free. 


WRITTEN  WHILE  READING  "DAD,  NOW" 


Richard  Towers 


I 

Gretchen,  you  ate  my  grape. 

Molly,  dear,  where's  your  hair? 

Charlie  boy,  bring  my  cape. 

We're  off  to  meet  an  heir 

You  dare,  Pactin,  Oh  Pactin  O'Sack. 

II 

Flewrunnin  for  Philip, 

While  I'm  playing  it  straight. 

There's  time,  he  says.  Get  hip, 

Mothers,  and  undulate. 

Abait,  Pactin,  Oh  Pactin  O'Sack. 

III 

Liverpool  and  onions 
Remind  me  of  your  yard. 

Let's  look  for  pregnant  nuns. 

Suggested  Bob's  black  bard. 

My  card,  Pactin,  Oh  Pactin  O'Sack. 

IV 

Eunice,  get  back  to  work. 

Harriet,  comb  your  hair. 

I've  heard  that  Saul's  a jerk; 

It's  more  than  I can  bare. 

So  there,  Pactin,  Oh  Pactin  O'Sack. 
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3 

AN  ACUTE  CASE  OF  NAUSEA 


AUTHOR’S  NOTE: 

The  following  episode  is  one  part  of  a ten  part,  90  page  novelette  called 
ON  THE  SLIDE.  In  many  respects  this  one  part  can  be  considered  as  complete 
in  itself  and  the  larger  theme  of  the  novelette  (i.e.  a Dante-who-can’t-make-it, 
a helpless  fop  on  the  tortuous  Fun  Slide  of  life)  does  not  have  to  enter  into 
an  evaluation  of  it. 

This  novelette  concerns  grossness  and  it  ends  on  a note  of  the  worship  of 
the  Gross  for  the  sake  of  fatness  when  the  main  character,  Magnius  Hatcher, 
limps  "toward  the  form  of  George  Grossman  standing  Great  and  Gonadal,  a 
colossus  astride  the  horizon”  In  the  first  part  Magnius  is  advised  by  Sylvester 
Grasso  (who,  by  the  way,  metamorphoses  into  George  Grossman  by  part  ten) 
and  Magnius  makes  the  first  wrong  move  of  his  life — he  tries  to  reason  fantasy. 
This  throws  him  into  the  world  of  his  imagination,  a world  teeming  with, 
among  other  things,  sado-masochistic  homosexuality  (after  all,  these  are  the 
brutal  words  which  can  define  our  primitive  impulses  denied  in  our  ' civilized ’ 
world.) 

In  a social,  intellectual,  as  well  as  a psychological  sense  Magnius  is  ON 
THE  SLIDE. 


THE  cold  settled  again  and  the  form  disappeared.  Magnius  felt  as  if  he 
was  floating  above  himself  in  layers  and  ranks.  Then  a hundred  arms 
flailed  and  the  form  of  Magnius  merged  prone  on  the  ground. 

His  breath  came  in  gasps  which  he  counted,  but  when  he  got  to 
twenty-eight  he  lost  count  and  tried  to  catch  up  and  regain  control  of  the 
breathing.  In  this  effort  he  breathed  harder  and  his  gasps  came  faster  and 
faster— galloping  across  his  chest— and  he  tried  to  stop  each  one  and 
number  it,  but  failed  and  lost  count  again  and  again.  Soon  he  was  panting 
in  rhythm  like  a wild  metronome  which  expels  air  instead  of  tiny  clicks 
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and  his  breath  went  huh  huh  huh  huh  huh.  Rapidly,  far  and  away  from 
his  counting.  Deserting  his  numbers  his  breath  came  like  a frantic  dance 
which  flirted  and  teased,  then  tripped  quickly  away  tricking  the  rhythm 
and  left  Magnius  heaving. 

His  breath  was  gone.  He  tried  to  breathe  out,  but  when  he  deflated 
his  chest  the  air  would  not  expel.  Instead,  the  air  retreated  to  another 
part  of  his  body  and  he  felt  as  if  he  were  an  enormous  ectoplasmic  beach- 
ball— he  pushed  in  one  portion  and  another  bulged  like  a giant  blister.  He 
couldn't  breathe  and  felt  himself  choking  slowly.  He  tried  distending  each 
part  of  his  body,  but  this  did  not  work.  He  squeezed  his  bicep  and  his 
fore-arm  ballooned  under  the  pressure.  He  pinched  his  waist  and  half  the 
air  went  upward  and  expanded  his  chest;  the  other  air  was  shot  down- 
ward causing  the  lower  portion  of  his  body  to  resemble  that  of  a man  who 
is  severely  afflicted  with  elephantiasis— almost  to  the  bursting  point.  This 
scared  Magnius  and  he  stopped  prodding  himself. 

Magnius  was  sitting  in  an  open  area.  Near  him  there  were  a few 
trees  and  off  in  the  distance  some  houses  in  long  even  rows.  The  rest  of 
the  land  was  flat  and  brown  with  a mist  rising  from  it  in  places.  The  sur- 
face of  the  ground  was  pebbly  and  dry— like  a desert— and  off  in  the 
distance  there  seemed  to  be  no  difference  between  earth  and  sky.  He 
could  see  no  mountains. 

Getting  up  he  brushed  himself  off  and,  without  thinking,  breathed 
deeply.  This  did  nothing  more  than  make  a hollow  where  his  ample  belly 
once  had  been,  but  it  also  inflated  his  arms  and  legs  again  and  puffed  up 
his  cheeks.  He  remembered  what  he  had  discovered  and  he  resolved  to 
think  clearly  before  making  any  further  moves.  Discipline,  Magnius 
thought,  was  important  when  one  found  himself  in  strange  circumstances. 
It  would  be  needed  if  he  were  to  succeed. 

(Succeed  at  what?  The  thought  persisted,  but  he  questioned  himself 
no  further.) 

He  started  walking  to  the  nearby  houses.  He  tried  to  whistle,  but 
felt  a membrane  in  his  throat  (a  new  membrane,  he  thought)  which 
seemed  to  prevent  air  from  entering  or  escaping  and  he  could  not  make 
a sound.  He  tried  talking,  but  could  not  make  anything  that  resembled  a 
word.  A membrane  seemed  to  be  in  his  ear  also  and,  in  fact,  he  felt 
entirely  encased  in  a membrane  like  a foetus!  All  he  could  do  was  form 
his  lips  into  the  shapes  of  words  and  twist  his  face  into  expressions  of 
disgust,  pain,  happiness,  and  so  forth.  This,  he  felt,  might  be  adequate. 

Approaching  the  the  first  house  he  had  a feeling  of  fright  and  appre- 
hension which  would  not  (and  could  not)  leave.  He  rang  the  bell.  Almost 
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immediately  the  door  snapped  open  and  a woman  stood  before  him  smil- 
ing as  if  she  were  expecting  him.  The  woman  was  throwing  her  head 
back  demurely  and  rolling  her  mouth  into  leers  which  changed  into 
smiles  and  then  into  vague  shapes.  The  mouth,  Magnius  thought,  was 
what  some  people  called  sensuous,  but  he  knew  it  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  sensuous.  It  looked  like  the  affected  sucking  disk  on  the 
tentacle  of  a squid  and  it  seemed  to  be  probing  him. 

The  woman  was  still  rolling  her  head  and  mouth  and  throwing  one 
arm  in  the  air  as  Magnius  entered.  Yet  there  was  no  sound  that  reached 
Magnius.  The  woman's  whole  body  rippled  in  the  direction  of  what  was 
probably  the  living  room  and  still  her  face  twisted.  Her  arm  clawed  at  the 
air,  then  at  her  dress  and  she  succeeded  in  tearing  it  from  one  shoulder. 
She  exposed  a small,  but  very  human  breast  and  a slatted  rib  cage.  This 
set  Magnius'  mind  at  ease. 

Magnius  walked  past  her  and  entered  the  living  room.  In  clumps 
about  the  room  were  people,  like  weeds  growing  together,  and  they  all 
swayed  as  if  under  water.  There  were  four  distinct  clumps  and  the  people 
in  each  clump  were  faced  and  leaning  toward  the  center  of  the  clump  like 
bananas  so  that  Magnius  saw  only  the  backs  of  men  and  women. 
The  room  was  nice,  Magnius  thought,  although  he  would  have  had  a hard 
time  describing  it  to  someone.  It  was  . . . clean  and  . . . well  furnished, 
though  not  ostentatious  . . . and  the  people  were,  from  the  rear  at  least 
. . . healthy.  A colored  maid  came  over  to  Magnius  and  handed  him  a 
drink.  She  was  naked  and  smiling.  She  had  no  eyes.  To  be  polite  Magnius 
stared  at  her  forehead  and  ignored  the  two  depressions  where  her  eyes 
should  have  been.  Not  once  did  he  look  below  her  head,  although  he 
could  see  with  his  peripheral  vision  a vast  expanse  of  ochre.  Then  she 
melted  into  a wall  and  remained  like  a panel  of  a fresco. 

Magnius  tried  to  get  into  one  of  the  clumps  of  people,  but  they  were 
rooted  to  the  floor  and  attached  to  each  other  and  he  could  not  find  a 
seam.  He  listened  closely  at  their  backs  but  could  not  hear  a sound. 
Retreating  to  a bare  space  in  the  floor  he  sipped  at  his  drink.  The  mem- 
brane in  his  throat  prevented  the  passage  of  the  liquid  and  he  had  to 
spew  several  times  into  an  umbrella  stand  nearby. 

Then  from  his  feet  a form  grew  and  inflated  like  a balloon.  The  form 
took  the  shape  of  a man,  then  of  a big  man,  and  the  jowls  of  the  man 
continued  to  inflate  long  after  the  rest  of  the  man  was  complete.  He  had 
baggy,  yellow  flesh,  almost  putrescent,  and  looked  as  if  he  were  decaying 
under  his  tight  blue  suit.  The  man's  mouth  was  open  and,  like  the  woman 
at  the  door,  the  mouth  assumed  various  shapes— the  most  apparent  looked 
like  an  expression  of  extreme  anguish  to  Magnius.  The  man  had  one  hand 
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curled  as  if  around  a glass  and  the  other  extended  forward  like  a weapon. 
Magnius  reached  out  to  shake  the  man's  extended  hand,  but  the  arm  was 
stiff  as  a board  and  Magnius  could  not  budge  it.  Still  it  protruded— almost 
into  Magnius'  stomach.  The  man's  mouth  then  moved  rapidly  in  speech 
and  his  face  assumed  four  expressions  every  fifteen  seconds  (Magnius 
counted  them).  The  naked  maid  walked  out  of  the  wall  and  placed  a drink 
in  the  curled  hand  of  the  man  and  refilled  Magnius'  glass.  Magnius  had 
vomited  his  entire  drink  into  the  umbrella  stand. 

The  man  stopped  his  expression  and  for  a moment  Magnius  thought 
he  looked  like  Sylvester  Grasso.  Magnius  was  on  the  point  of  addressing 
the  man  as  Mr.  Grasso;  however,  he  remembered  his  inability  to  speak. 
The  man's  expression  changed  after  a while  and  Magnius  passed  the 
resemblance  to  Grasso  as  an  acute  case  of  nausea. 

Soon  a woman  materialized  and  joined  in  the  gesturing  with  the  man. 
Then  another  man  and  woman  came  and  made  a circle,  a clump,  and 
wedged  Magnius  between  them.  They  were  all  taking  rapid  swigs  from 
their  glasses  and  then  letting  them  run  down  their  chins.  The  man  and 
woman  on  Magnius'  right  seemed  to  be  in  love  and  were  letting  the  liquid 
spew  on  each  other  and  they  pawed  over  each  other  and  kissed,  then 
spewed  again. 

Magnius  looked  at  the  original  man,  who  was  now  gesturing  to  the 
whole  group  and  vomiting  more  vigorously.  Each  person  in  the  group 
was  also  gesturing  and  reaching  out  and  twisting  his  face.  But  there  was 
no  sound— not  even  the  sound  of  the  liquid  being  regurgitated  into  a 
puddle  at  the  center. 

Magnius  giggled  as  he  thought  of  something;  although  there  was 
nothing  humorous  about  the  group,  his  original  perception  of  the  people 
as  'clumps'  was  very  accurate.  They  were,  in  fact,  living  clumps  of  people. 
Their  feet  were  planted  firmly  in  the  floor  and  they  swayed  in  the  airless- 
ness of  the  room.  They  puked  on  the  floor  and  the  liquid  seemed  to  be 
flowing  into  their  feet  and  nourishing  them.  Although  there  was  no  air 
in  the  room,  Magnius  thought  (or  rather,  assumed)  there  was  a color.  It 
was  brown.  Magnius  thought  that  he  had  noticed  a slight  change  in  the 
color  since  he  had  arrived.  Darker,  Magnius  thought,  darker;  and  it 
seemed  to  be  getting  progressively  darker. 

To  his  right  the  lovers  were  still  spewing  and  hugging  each  other, 
grabbing  fistfuls  of  clothes.  The  expressions  on  their  faces  were  of  a 
crazed  hysteria.  Maybe  love,  Magnius  thought.  On  his  left  the  other 
woman  was  being  teased  by  the  reaching  arms  and  spew  of  the  other 
two  men.  She  was  twisting  her  mouth  and  looking  'demure'  and  throw- 
ing her  hips  out  suggestively.  One  of  the  men  leering  and  spewing 
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whipped  out  a tentacle,  hooked  the  top  of  her  dress  and  yanked  down- 
ward, pulling  the  entire  front  off.  The  woman  smiled  sweetly  as  another 
dress  was  exposed  underneath.  The  men  ripped  the  second  dress  off  and 
the  woman  continued  to  throw  her  head  back  and  look  interested  and  she 
held  her  hand  out  as  if  she  wanted  the  man  to  kiss  it.  She  drooled  her 
drink  and  it  ran  down  her  arm  and  off  her  fingertips. 

The  other  man  got  aroused  and  soon  he  joined  the  first  man  in  alter- 
nately tearing  the  layers  of  dresses  off.  Each  dress  was  lovely  and  the 
men  tore  through  layers  of  Dior,  Givenchy,  through  Irish  lace,  through 
heavy  material  with  large  stitches  and  some  gray  chintz  with  wild-flowers 
on  it;  through  satin,  rayon,  silk,  cotton,  dacron,  nylon,  bows,  feathers, 
strings,  pulls,  tassels,  thread,  frosting,  and  a succession  of  breasts.  Under- 
neath the  flat,  smart  breasts  of  the  outer  dresses,  were  smaller,  rounder 
ones,  then  firm  pointed  ones,  and  tight  straining  ones.  Each  yank  of  the 
men  produced  a new  dress  and  a new  set  of  breasts.  There  was  no  order 
or  alignment  to  either  and  there  seemed  to  be  an  endless  succession  of 
both.  Magnius  noticed  the  woman  getting  thinner,  although  she  was  still 
acting  demure  and  smiling  her  twisted  smile.  Then  each  man  pounced 
and  ripped  the  final  clothes  from  her  and  she  smiled  as  the  men  tore 
upward  and  with  a rush  of  color,  then  a dark  blotch  of  vapor,  the  woman 
waved  and  was  gone.  The  men  resumed  talking. 

One  man  had  his  hand  around  the  other  and  they  were  running  their 
hands  over  each  other's  body.  With  a quick  motion  and  a brief  smile 
they  each  reached  and  pulled  all  the  clothes  from  the  other.  Magnius 
stared  in  disbelief;  their  bodies  were  bare  of  any  hair  whatsoever  and 
they  had  neither  a navel  nor  (Magnius  gasped)  even  the  most  vestigial 
penis.  The  men  reached  and  vomited  over  the  clear  skin.  The  lovers  still 
had  their  clothes  on,  but  were  in  a mad  embrace  and  were  gushing  slaver 
over  each  other. 

One  of  the  men  reached  out  for  Magnius  and  Magnius  let  out  a silent 
shriek.  The  men  reached  again  and  Magnius  left  the  circle  slowly,  strain- 
ing his  legs,  trying  desperately  to  run.  He  felt  his  legs  spreading  and 
slipping.  He  got  away  from  the  clump  and  tried  to  hurry  past  the  umbrella 
stand.  The  stand  had  been  moved  and  in  its  place  was  a small  man  on  his 
knees  begging  like  a dog.  The  man  looked  vaguely  familiar  to  Magnius; 
he  was  incredibly  old  and  wise  looking,  crouched  like  a miniature  mono- 
lith (maybe  a wise  old  rain  god?).  The  man's  mouth  was  open  and 
Magnius  spewed  into  it  as  he  ran  by. 

Out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye  Magnius  saw  the  two  naked  men  chas- 
ing him.  When  he  reached  the  door  he  saw  the  maid,  still  naked  and 
smiling,  still  eyeless.  Her  mouth  was  making  the  weird  contortions  of  the 
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rest  of  the  people,  but  instead  of  appearing  demure  she  merely  appeared 
obscene,  Magnius  thought.  She  reached  for  Magnius  and  he  pulled  away 
sharply  and  ran  smack  into  the  large  figure  of  Grasso.  Grasso  tried  to  say 
something  but,  his  great  jowls  merely  rippled  as  he  spread  his  wide  arms 
around  Magnius  Magnius  kicked  in  the  direction  of  Grasso's  groin  and 
ran  down  the  walk. 

When  he  approched  the  street  he  knocked  down  a girl  whom  he 
recognized  as  Angela,  the  naked  plastic  robot.  He  tried  to  scream 
"ANGELA!"  but  the  membrane  in  his  throat  choked  him  and  he  gasped 
and  fell  on  the  plastic  girl.  Struggling  to  his  feet  he  tried  to  lift  her,  but 
she  was  extremely  heavy  and  Magnius  toppled  over.  When  Angela 
punched  him  in  the  stomach,  his  arms  shot  out  and  inflated  and  he  saw 
Grasso  bearing  down  on  him.  Grasso  was  shouting  and  throwing  yellowed 
paper  planes  at  Magnius  and  his  great  tennis  shoes  slapped  against  the 
pavemenl  as  he  passed  the  two  neuter  men  who  were  running  abreast 
of  each  other. 

Still  gasping  for  wind  he  rolled  on  the  grass  with  Angela,  who 
squirmed  and  whose  motor  was  making  an  audible  hum.  Magnius  looked 
up  just  as  Sylvester  Grasso  grabbed  him  by  the  throat  and  the  two  neuter 
men  thumped  on  the  three  writhing  forms;  they  all  rolled  together  in  a 
tangle  of  reaching  arms  and  kicking  legs.  Magnius  lifted  his  head  to  get 
some  air,  but  was  blinded  by  the  pain  of  the  clawing  at  him.  This  was 
followed  by  a feeling  of  lightness,  almost  weightlessness,  as  if  he  had 
been  relieved  of  something. 
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(first  met  the  man  long  ago,  back  in  the  days  when  people  were  insane 
and  the  world  chaotic.  I had,  in  fact,  exiled  myself  to  a small  cabin  in 
the  mountains  to  pour  out  my  soul  over  a typewriter,  little  expecting 
that  in  the  new  world  my  works  would  someday  be  published.  All  that 
mattered  was  that  I was  alone— fifteen  miles  from  the  nearest  town— with 
nothing  but  the  birds  and  plants  and  wild  animals.  And  this  is  where  it 
happened.  On  that  particular  morning  writing  wouldn't  come,  and  I had 
gone  outside  to  commune,  as  I often  did,  with  nature.  Warm  sunlight  fell 
on  my  shoulder  and  a gentle  breeze  caressed  my  check  as  I headed  for 
the  deep  woods  to  listen  to  the  trees. 

"Oh  pig-nose!"  a voice  suddenly  cried.  "Where  goest  thou,  you 
shameful  ass?" 

I wheeled  around,  frightened  out  of  my  wits.  There,  standing  in  the 
midst  of  a patch  of  poison  ivy,  was  a tall,  dark  man,  with  messy  black 
hair,  a long  beard,  and  fire  in  his  eyes.  His  hand  held  a knife,  and  hang- 
ing from  his  side  was  a long  machete.  But  suddenly  his  face  broke  into 
a warm  smile.  He  put  away  the  knife  and  extended  his  hand  cordially. 

"I  am  Russ  Radicans,"  he  said,  "and  I have  come  to  bring  you  great 
knowledge." 

"What?"  I blurted,  not  knowing  at  the  time,  of  course,  what  to  think. 
"Hello,"  I finally  answered,  recovering  from  the  shock,  "my  name's  Tom 
Peabody." 
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"Then  I say  unto  you,  Thomas  Peabody,"  he  declared  firmly,  "the 
time  has  come  when  I shall  release  the  greatest  source  of  power  and  wis- 
dom known  to  the  universe  upon  mankind.  And  you  . . . you  shall  be  my 
first  disciple!" 

What  was  he  talking  about,  I wondered?  Afraid  to  run,  I could  only 
pray  that  he  was  harmless,  and  stand  there  watching  him  as  he  bent 
curiously  over  the  poison  ivy  and  examined  it.  The  leaves  were  stinking 
vilely,  turning  black,  and  dying. 

"What  have  you  been  doing  to  these  plants?"  he  demanded,  staring 
at  me  with  indignation.  Under  his  pervasive  glare  I backed  away  and 
fumbled  with  embarrassment. 

"I  know,"  he  said  sternly.  "I  could  smell  these  plants  a mile  away." 

"Well,"  I said  apologetically,  "at  least  it's  one  way  to  get  rid  of 
them." 

"That's  the  very  point,"  he  said.  "These  plants  are  almost  dead.  You 
did  it  too  soon.  You  should  have  waited." 

It  was  some  time  before  I regained  my  composure,  otherwise  ! would 
have  told  him  right  away  that  it  was  none  of  his  business  if  I used  poison 
ivy  to  urinate  on.  In  the  meantime,  he  assured  me  that  he  was  perfectly 
harmless,  and  fnally,  with  some  trepidation,  I agreed  to  give  him  lodging 
for  that  night.  Russ  Radicans  worked  with  me  for  the  rest  of  the  morning, 
cutting  frewood  and  catching  fish.  He  was  a curious  person,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  something  great  and  overwhelming  hidden  deep  within 
him.  He  was  a puzzling  person.  He  did  not  say  much  at  frst,  and  as  we 
sat  down  to  eat  lunch,  I tried  to  learn  more  about  him. 

"Where  do  you  come  from,  Russ?"  I asked. 

"From  the  Green  Mountain,"  he  answered,  "where  the  red  sun  sets 
and  where  the  black  night  fees  in  morning." 

"From  what  you  say,  I assume  that  the  Green  Mountain  is  west  of 
here,  but  can't  you  be  more  specific  than  that?" 

"I  don't  see  why  that  is  necessary,"  he  answered.  "What  I have  said, 
I have  said,  and  I think  it's  sufficient.  May  I ask  where  you  are  from?" 

Two  could  play  the  game  of  ambiguity,  I figured,  so  I said,  "From 
the  winding  blue  river,  where  mighty  bridges  span." 

Russ  Radicans  laughed.  "Very  explicit,  indeed!  In  other  words,  you 
come  from  Hartford,  Connecticut." 

"You're  not  afraid  to  make  a wild  guess,  are  you,  Radicans?"  I 
chuckled. 

"I  also  know  that  you  are  twenty-one  years  old,"  he  continued,  "And 
this  is  your  late  uncle's  cabin.  You've  come  here  to  stay  because  you  cant 
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get  a job,  you're  sick  of  your  family,  disgusted  with  life,  you've  lost  all 
your  friends,  and  you  think  you  want  to  write  a novel." 

"Perhaps,"  I admitted,  "but  how  could  you  have  found  out?  Are  you 
a friend  of  the  family,  a detective,  or  just  nosey?" 

*1  am  a teacher,"  he  answered  majestically,  "perhaps  the  greatest  the 
world  has  even  known.  I have  discovered  the  greatest  source  of  know- 
ledge in  the  universe,  and  that  is  why  I am  in  these  woods.  I am  learning 
from  it  so  I can  teach  to  the  world.  That  is  how  I found  out  about  you— 
just  by  accident,  of  course,  just  as  I have  found  out  the  secrets  of  many 
people." 

Russ  was  so  sober  and  dead  serious  about  this  that  I could  almost 
believe  him. 

"What?"  I asked.  "Radicans,  what  source  do  you  mean?"  Suddenly  I 
thought  back  to  when  I met  him,  but  quickly  laughed  off  the  idea  that 
occurred. 

"Poison  ivy?"  he  said.  "And  why  not?  The  truth  and  salvation  of  all 
generations  lies  within  a patch  of  poison  ivy." 

"All  these  things  I tell  you  are  the  truth,"  he  continued.  "All  the  know- 
ledge and  wisdom  that  man  can  comprehend— and  ten  times  more— is 
locked  within  those  leaves  of  three.  And  it  can  be  released— Oh  indeed 
it  can!— and  any  man  can  do  it  where  I have  prepared  the  way.  You  can 
do  it,  and  I will  tel!  you  how." 

"Yes,  go  on,"  I said  with  a tingle  of  sarcasm.  "Tell  me  how." 

Russ  stared  at  me  with  his  deep,  penetrating  eyes.  "In  time,"  he  said, 
"in  a very  short  time." 

Russ  Radicans  disappeared  into  the  forest  that  afternoon  and  I tried 
to  work  on  my  novel.  But  I could  think  of  nothing  but  the  strange  man 
and  his  poison  ivy.  I tore  page  after  page  out  of  the  typewriter,  crumpling 
them  and  throwing  them  across  the  room.  I gave  up  and  hurried  into  the 
woods  hoping  to  pick  up  Radicans'  trail. 

I struggled  through  the  underbush  around  the  cabin  and  finally 
reached  the  climax  forest  where  traveling  was  much  easier.  Deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  forest  I ran,  and  twigs  and  leaves  crunched  beneath  my 
feet.  I knew  of  some  granite  ledges  where  I could  get  a view  from  above 
the  trees.  I headed  toward  them,  but  on  the  way  I stepped  on  an  old  log, 
slippery  with  moss,  and  fell  on  my  face. 

As  I got  up  I noticed  blood  on  the  ground,  and  I looked  to  see  if  I 
was  bleeding.  But  the  blood  was  not  mine.  There  was  a traii  of  it  leading 
from  the  direction  of  the  cabin  into  the  woods.  Very  curious.  Drop  by  drop 
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it  went  over  the  leaves  and  rocks,  but  wherever  there  was  poison  ivy,  it 
was  splattered  generously.  I followed  it  through  the  woods  and  it  led  to 
a vast,  thickly  grown  patch  of  poison  ivy,  almost  knee-high.  And  there, 
in  the  midst  of  it,  bleeding  from  the  wrist,  was  Russ  Radicans. 

I crept  up  quietly  and  watched  from  behind  a tree.  Radicans  had 
evidently  slit  the  wrist  of  his  right  hand  and  was  now  sprinkling  his  blood 
on  the  poison  ivy  leaves.  It  seemed  a wonder  that  he  did  not  bleed  to 
dealh,  but  he  appeared  to  have  complete  control  of  the  amount  that  oozed 
from  his  wound.  When  the  patch  was  sufficiently  splattered  with  blood, 
he  wrapped  a strip  of  guaze  around  his  wrist  and  covered  it  with  a hand- 
kerchief. 

"Oh  pig-nose!  Greatness!  Fung-dee-la!"  he  sang.  "The  horse-cars  of 
the  sky  and  mag-jubilous  power  blustering  from  the  sun  . . . profoundly 
quiet  truth  and  wisdom  echoing  through  empty  space,  from  blue-gray 
cosmic  dust  and  firey  flowering  nebulae!" 

Then  Russ  Radicans  poured  a yellow  liquid  on  the  poison  ivy,  con- 
centrating it  on  some  of  the  largest  plants  near  the  center  of  the  patch. 
He  stood  motionless  as  a cloud  of  yellow  mist  rose  from  the  leaves.  A 
strange  odor  spread  throughout  the  forest,  reminding  me  of  burning 
metal,  and  then  came  a more  pungent,  rancid  one.  The  area  began  to  glow 
with  a yellow  light,  as  if  the  branches  had  parted,  allowing  a ray  of  sun- 
light to  shine  through. 

Radicans  dropped  face  down  in  the  sprinkled  poison  ivy  and  was 
enveloped  by  the  yellow  mist.  There  went  up  the  sound  of  muted  strings 
and  then  a French  horn  resounded  through  the  forest,  birds  squawked 
and  screamed  and  flew  helter-skelter,  and  thunder  crashed  from  the  skies, 
followed  by  a deluge  of  rain.  The  yellow  mist  and  light  vanished  and  the 
forest  was  dark  as  rain  sifted  through  the  branches.  I headed  back  to  the 
cabin.  I heard  Russ  Radicans  somewhere  behind  me,  crashing  through  the 
wet  underbrush. 

I reached  the  cabin  just  ahead  of  Russ.  Black  clouds  swirled  over- 
head, releasing  floods  of  water.  Lightning  flashed  from  all  directions,  and 
thunder  rolled  back  and  forth  across  the  sky.  I was  certain  that  this  was 
a genuine,  natural  afternoon  thunderstorm  that,  like  the  other  things  I 
had  witnessed  in  the  forest,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  strange  ritual. 
Russ  entered  the  cabin  right  after  I did,  wriggled  out  of  his  soaked  flannel 
shirt  and  hung  it  on  a nail  in  the  wall. 

"Radicans,  I saw  you  in  the  woods,"  I told  him. 

"Then  now  you  must  believe  me,"  he  said. 

"I  don't  know.  What  were  you  doing?" 
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"Communicating  with  the  poison  ivy."  He  removed  the  bloody  hand- 
kerchief and  gauze  from  his  wrist.  To  my  amazement,  the  cut  had  stopped 
bleeding  and  was  almost  completely  healed.  "I  learned  something  about 
you,"  he  said.  "First  of  all,  as  far  as  the  standards  of  today  are  concerned, 
you  have  no  talent  for  writing.  Your  so-called  'novel'  is  doomed  from  the 
very  start." 

Radicans  was  making  me  angry.  "What  right  do  you  have  to  pass 
judgment  on  my  writing  ability?"  I demanded.  "You  haven't  even  read 
a word  I've  written!" 

"I  don't  have  to  read  it,  Thomas,"  he  said.  "Besides,  you  know  it  as 
weli  as  I do."  I protested  indignantly,  but  he  countered  me  on  every  point. 
The  man  was  acting  too  damn  omniscient,  I felt. 

"Well,  if  you're  so  cock-sure  of  yourself  and  your  poison  ivy,"  I 
finally  said,  reaching  for  a small  wooden  box  on  the  table,  "then  surely 
you  can  tell  me  what's  in  here." 

"No,  I cannot,"  he  admitted  calmly.  "I  only  learn  what  I bother  to 
learn,  and  see  no  use  in  trying  to  remember  every  little  insignificant  thing. 

I have  no  idea  of  what  is  in  your  box  and  I don't  care." 

I reached  for  my  briefcase.  "Then  what's  in  here?"  I demanded. 

"I  don't  know,"  Russ  answered,  "but  ! can  find  out  from  the  poison 
ivy,  if  you  insist." 

"I  suppose  you  don't  know  how  much  money  I have  in  my  wallet, 
either." 

"Exactly  fifty-three  dollars,"  said  Radicans.  "And  you  have  ninety- 
five  cents  in  change  in  your  top  drawer." 

"I  kinda  thought  you'd  be  interested  in  that!"  I said  sarcastically. 
"You're  nothing  but  a clever,  nosey,  bombastic  cheat!" 

Radicans  cast  an  angry  scowl.  "You  foolish  young  man!"  he  declared 
sternly.  'You  don't  know  the  blasphemy  you  have  committed!  You  are 
profaning  the  greatest  blessing  that  has  ever  befallen  mankind.  Scoff  at 
me  and  fight  me,  and  the  world  will  despise  you  and  put  you  to  shame 
for  generations  to  come.  But  if  you  believe  me  and  become  my  disciple, 
you  will  achieve  immortality  in  the  hearts  of  men  and  women  forever." 

"Or,  if  you  are  nothing  but  a crackpot,"  I said,  "I  will  achieve  im- 
mortality as  the  world's  greatest  jackass!" 

"I  see  you  require  a fool-proof  demonstration,"  Russ  Radicans  said, 
"so  I will  give  you  one.  The  rain  will  stop  at  exactly  three  minutes  past 
five." 

I glanced  out  the  window  and  then  at  my  watch.  There  were  two 
minutes  to  go  and  it  was  still  raining.  I waited.  The  rain  fell  less  and  less 
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heavily.  The  sky  became  lighter  and  lighter.  At  three  minutes  past  five 
the  rain  stopped. 

"You  were  lucky,  Radicans,"  I said.  "But,  of  course,  an  expert  on 
weather  could  have  told  me  the  same  thing.  Even  I could  see  that  the  rain 
was  about  to  let  up." 

"The  rain  was  pouring  and  showed  no  signs  of  letting  up  when  I 
made  my  prediction,"  Radicans  declared  with  finality.  "And  even  the  best 
meteorologists  in  the  world  cannot  predict  the  weather  to  the  exact 
minute." 

"I  don't  care,"  I argued.  "I  cannot— I will  not— believe  your  claims 
about  poison  ivy!" 

"But  you  are  beginning  to  believe,"  said  Russ  Radicans. 

It  was  with  an  uneasy  respect  and  awe  that  I sat  down  with  Russ  for 
supper  that  evening.  I still  did  not  know  what  to  think  of  this  strange  man, 
so  I approached  him  cautiously. 

"Radicans,"  I began,  "I  am  genuinely  interested  in  what  you  have  to 
say.  Maybe  if  you  explain  things  more  thoroughly  I'll  find  it  easier  to 
understand." 

"Yes,  Tom,"  he  said,  "perhaps  you're  right."  He  pushed  his  plate 
aside,  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  stared  for  a moment  at  the  window. 
"You've  never  had  poison  ivy,  have  you?"  I shook  my  head.  "Well,  once, 
about  ten  years  ago,  I got  a very  serious  case  of  it.  I was  hiking  through 
the  woods  one  day,  and  while  climbing  on  a ledge,  I slipped  and  fell— oh, 
fifteen,  twenty  feet— and  landed  on  some  rocks  below.  I was  cut  and 
scraped  all  over  my  body,  and  then  I rolled  into  a thick  patch  of  poison 
ivy.  The  venomous  fluid  of  the  leaves  was  smeared  into  my  wounds  and 
all  over  me.  It  mingled  with  my  blood  and  spread  to  all  parts  of  my  body. 
I lay  there  for  seventeen  hours,  and  when  I was  taken  to  the  hospital  I 
was  swollen  from  head  to  foot. 

"I  remained  there  in  the  hospital  for  three  weeks  or  so,  and  was 
close  to  death,  but  after  a while  I improved  and  came  out  a new  man.  It 
seemed  that  the  poison  ivy  in  my  blood  made  me  immune  to  poison  ivy 
from  then  on.  It  seems  also  that  spores  from  the  poison  ivy  had  germi- 
nated in  my  blood,  and  that  and  the  poison  and  my  body  chemical  com- 
bined to  give  my  blood  extraordinary  effects  when  spread  over  poison 
ivy.  And  some  of  this  strange  mixture  went  to  my  brain  and  subcon- 
sciously urged  me  on  my  quest  for  the  secret  of  these  little  three-leafed 
plants. 

"During  the  next  eight  years  I was  driven  to  poison  ivy.  I grew  the 
plants  in  my  house  and  in  my  yard,  and  I ate  them  and  chewed  them  in 
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my  leisure.  Then  came  the  day  when  I was  in  the  woods  and  cut  my  hand 
over  a patch— like  the  one  outside  your  window.  Later,  when  I discharged 
on  those  same  bloody  leaves,  I knew  that  I had  found  the  answer.  Urine 
and  my  blood— the  key  to  the  greatest  source  of  knowledge  in  the  uni- 
verse." 

"Russ,"  I said,  slightly  gasping,  "this  is  a great  story,  but  can  you 
honestly  expect  me  to  believe  it?" 

"I  should  think  you  would  want  to  believe  it,"  he  answered. 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"Well,  as  it  is  now,  you're  disgusted  with  life  and  you  hate  society. 
You  are  confronted  with  ideals  and  standards  that  you  cannot  accept,  let 
alone  live  up  to.  Because  of  this  you're  a failure,  and  you  don't  know 
what  to  do  about  it. 

"All  right,"  I interrupted,  "I  know  I'm  not  perfect.  You  don't  have  to 
dwell  on  it." 

"I'm  not  saying  there's  anything  wrong  with  you,"  he  continued. 
"You're  perfectly  justified  in  your  rebellion."  Russ  had  risen  from  the 
table  and  was  pacing  the  floor  dramatically.  "Just  look  at  all  the  sup- 
posedly intelligent  people  dashing  around  madly,  pushing,  shoving, 
fighting,  making  nervous  and  physical  wrecks  of  themselves,  trying  to  get 
on  top,  just  to  be  big  'successes.'  Most  of  them  never  make  it,  of  course, 
and  spend  the  rest  of  their  lives  sulking  over  'what  might  have  been." 
And  most  of  those  who  are  'successful'  find  a hollow  victory— which  is 
natural,  since  they  never  really  wanted  to  achieve  it  in  the  first  place.  But 
still  people  persist  in  this  insane  way  of  life  and  force  it  upon  others,  and 
still  parents  urge  their  children  to  join  this  neurotic  race." 

Russ  Radicans  was  right,  I believed.  I had  never  so  emphatically 
agreed  with  anyone  in  my  life.  My  only  question  was  "Why"  . . . why  did 
people  do  it  anyway? 

"Because  of  fear,"  he  answered.  "People  fear  the  elements,  they  fear 
each  other,  and  nations  fear  other  nations.  They  compete  in  hope  of  sav- 
ing themselves,  but  lo  and  behold,  they've  let  both  the  fear  and  the  com- 
petition get  way  out  of  hand,  resulting  in  the  mess  we  have  now.  Just 
take  a look  at  it  on  the  international  level.  Everyone  admits  that  if  the 
weapons  developed  out  of  this  competition  were  ever  used,  the  result 
would  be  mutual  annihilation.  And  yet,  while  waiting  for  this  bad  enough 
catastrophe  to  happen,  what  are  the  people  doing?  They're  building  even 
worse  weapons!  No  wonder  you're  disgusted  with  it  all!"' 

And  I was  disgusted  . . . more  disgusted  than  ever.  But  Russ  Radi- 
cans had  more  to  say. 
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"Things  are  bad,  but  they  can  be  improved,"  he  exclaimed.  "That  is 
the  hope  the  poison  ivy  has  to  offer!" 

I asked  him  how,  and  he  explained.  He  pictured  a great,  new,  won- 
derful world  transformed  by  the  knowledge  and  power  of  the  leaves  of 
three— a Utopia  in  which  all  problems  were  answered  and  all  human 
needs,  physical  and  spiritual  were  cared  for.  It  would  be  an  overwhelming 
task,  to  say  the  least,  and  I assured  him  that  it  could  never  be  done. 

"Besides,"  I said,  "people  wouldn't  stand  for  it— the  idea  of  poison 
ivy  running  their  lives!  They'll  laugh  at  you  wherever  you  go.  Mankind 
is  meant  to  be  a chaotic  mess— it's  human  nature." 

"Perhaps  it  is  now,"  said  Russ,  "but  it  will  not  be  that  way  forever." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"I  mean  that  poison  ivy,  with  its  great  power  now  released,  desires 
to  overcome  the  world,  and  it  will  use  me  as  its  agent  until  it  rules  all  of 
mankind." 

"Poison  ivy  conquer  the  world?"  I gasped.  "Those  little  plants  I 
spatter  three  times  a day?" 

"Yes.  You  see,  poison  ivy  cannot  accomplish  anything  by  itself,  just 
as  a book  on  military  strategy  can  never  fight  a battle.  It  needs  me  to  put 
its  know-how  to  use,  and  it  is  getting  control  of  me  through  the  blood  in 
my  body." 

Russ  was  again  sitting  across  the  table  from  me.  Darkness  had  long 
since  fallen,  and  the  room  was  lit  by  the  flickering  glow  of  a kerosene 
lantern.  The  light  played  on  his  dark  beard  and  glistened  in  his  eyes  as 
he  continued  softly. 

"As  its  power  increases,  I will  act  more  and  more  strangely— perhaps 
at  times  violently.  That  is  all  part  of  the  plan.  I will  recruit  disciples  and 
spread  my  blood  all  over  the  world.  Eventually  my  own  body  will  be 
sacrificed  bit  by  bit,  until  nothing  remains  but  the  giant,  all-powerful 
plants." 

By  this  time  I certainly  didn't  know  what  to  think.  Perhaps  this  was 
all  a crazy  dream.  After  all,  it  was  rather  late,  and  I had  become  quite 
drowsy.  Russ  continued  to  talk,  but  I could  not  follow  him.  My  mind  was 
fogging  up  ...  a state  of  half-sleep  setting  in  . . . dream  visions  mingling 
with  reality  . . . 

I rubbed  my  eyes  and  suggested  that  we  go  to  bed.  I gave  Russ  a 
pillow  and  some  blankets,  and  he  made  his  bed  on  the  floor.  That  was 
how  he  preferred  it,  he  said.  Russ  put  out  the  lantern  and  I climbed  into 
my  bunk.  I was  so  sleepy  that  I didn't  know  what  I was  doing— only  that 
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I was  dead  tired  and  wanted  to  flop  down  and  stop  being  awake.  Russ 
Radicans  said  good-night. 

Black,  timeless,  dreamless  sleep  followed.  But  suddenly  I awoke  to 
a raving  voice  in  the  center  of  the  room.  It  was  Russ  Radicans,  again  with 
fire  in  his  eyes,  raving  in  mad  rhetoric  and  making  wild  gestures  with 
his  hands. 

"I  am  the  prophet  of  the  poison  ivy,"  he  said.  "Soon  you  shall  see 
a great  light  that  shall  make  the  sun  look  black  in  comparison,  and  it  shall 
pass  through  rocks  and  steel.  You  shall  not  escape  it.  It  will  seek  you  in 
the  deepest  caverns  and  make  you  blind.  This  shall  be  the  great  light  of 
the  poison  ivy,  and  you  will  worship  and  smell  it  till  the  day  you  die.  Yea, 
verily,  and  even  after  that. 

"Oh  pig-nose!  Greatness!  Fung-dee-la!  Poison  ivy  shall  conquer  the 
world!"  he  cried,  and  ran  out  of  the  cabin.  In  the  moonlight  I could  see 
him  stripping  off  all  his  clothes  and  rolling  naked  and  raving  in  the  poison 
ivy  patch  outside  the  window. 

He  then  came  raging  in  the  door.  He  was  pulling  me  out  of  bed.  I 
was  on  the  floor  and  he  was  dragging  me  out  of  the  cabin.  He  was  trying 
to  tear  off  my  pajamas  and  make  me  roll  naked  in  the  poison  ivy  like  him. 
Somehow  I struggled  loose  and  ran  into  the  cabin  and  bolted  the  door 
and  closed  all  the  windows.  Radicans  was  hollering  and  screaming  and 
cursing.  He  pounded  on  the  door  and  kicked  it  savagely.  The  whole  cabin 
was  shaking  and  rattling  and  it  semed  as  if  the  door  would  shatter  at  any 
minute.  I looked  around  for  a weapon  to  defend  myself.  My  eyes  fell  on 
Russ'  machete.  I drew  it  from  its  sheath  and  held  it  over  my  head.  Russ 
was  hollering  at  the  top  of  his  lungs  and  the  banging  and  thundering  was 
furious.  Just  as  it  seemed  that  the  door  would  finally  split  in  half,  every- 
thing stopped.  I glanced  around  nervously  in  the  ominous  silence.  Sud- 
denly the  window  next  to  me  shattered  with  a nerve-jolting  crash  as  Russ 
Radicans'  hand  smashed  through.  And  I brought  down  the  machete  with 
all  my  might. 

Muted  strings  resounded  all  around  me  and  a French  horn  blasted  in 
my  ear.  A dense  mist  rose  up  and  I saw  luminous  poison  ivy  shooting  up 
everywhere  and  spreading  in  all  directions.  I saw  the  city  of  Hartford  . . . 
poison  ivy  was  swarming  across  the  river  and  over  the  bridges  . . . my 
friends  were  laughing  . . . poison  ivy  entwining  the  buildings,  the  state 
capitol  . . . my  family,  laughing  . . . poison  ivy  everywhere  . . . everybody 
urinating  on  it  . . . Hartford  and  poison  ivy  . . . poison  ivy  and  . . . 

There  was  a battlefield  and  Russ  was  leading  an  army  of  poison  ivy 
. . . bombs  were  exploding  and  people  were  dying.  The  poison  ivy  was 
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touching  people  and  then  the  people  turned  red  with  rash  and  could  do 
nothing  but  itch.  The  poison  ivy  was  charging  across  the  countryside  and 
enveloping  cities  and  choking  them  out  . . . And  then  came  the  great, 
burning  penetrating  light  that  stopped  men  in  their  tracks.  And  I tried  to 
hide  for  I knew  what  it  was,  but  it  followed  me  . . . and  wherever  I ran, 
the  poison  ivy  was  taking  over  and  conquering  mankind  and  overpower- 
ing their  minds.  Finally  I ran  into  a huge  cave  to  hide,  but  the  great  light 
found  me.  Then  I saw  the  tremendous,  brilliant,  painful  flash,  and  felt  the 
searing  heat  as  it  hit  me,  and  paralyzed  me,  and  made  me  blind  . . . and 
yet  . . . 

I gazed  in  horror  at  the  bloody  right  hand  of  Russ  Radicans  as  it  lay 
on  the  floor.  Sporangia  were  rising  from  the  pool  in  which  I was  standing, 
and  I turned  and  ran,  tracking  it  after  me.  I ran  with  fear,  with  horror, 
and  yet  with  hope.  I ran  into  a sea  of  all-consuming  yellow. 


DAWN 


David  B.  Axelrod 


Dawn, 

And  round  the  mountain 
Herdsmen  guide  their  flock 
To  the  vast,  nebular,  unknown. 

It  is  a glass,  a steel,. 

And  complicated  mountain. 

So  huge  a mountain 
For  but  a flock  of  seven. 

Hurriedly  they  bring  offerings 
To  the  mighty,  dormant,  mount; 

Fearful  of  its  wrath; 

Praying  that  it  will  not  expend 
Its  powers  in  destruction; 

Fearful  that  the  mighty  volcano 
Within,  will  bring  forth  hellfire. 

The  flock  waits  patiently. 

What  more  to  do? 

One  at  a time  first. 

Perhaps  later  they  will  all 
Go  together. 

The  sun  is  higher  now! 

Drink  more  and  wait! 

Many  are  the  hopes  shattered 
When  the  clouds  cover  the  sun; 

Clouds  of  smoke,  and  death; 

Of  Nature,  only  postponing  Fate's  hand. 
Now  ihe  herdsmen  have 
Prepared  the  day's  pasture. 


Gate  opens  and  first  of  the  flock 
Acscends  the  awesome  steel  and  glass. 
To  him  goes  the  honor,  the  risk. 

Man  once  more  builds  a 
Tower  toward  Heaven. 

What  wrath  shall  now  befall  him? 
Flame! 

The  volcano  erupts! 

Oh  Lord,  that  we  should  unleash 
Such  furies. 

The  herdsmen  cower. 

The  flock  stands  mute. 

Numbed  by  hours  of  training. 

Now  but  a speck  in  the  sky, 

And  yet  the  voice  speaks 
Clearly— until  . . . 

Oh,  to  have  come  so  close, 

And  yet  to  have  failed. 

Yes,  to  have  failed. 

And  now  the  flock  grows  restless. 
Perhaps  the  herdsmen  sense  this. 

For  they  speak  in  whispers,  in  fear. 
And  of  the  flock  comes  forward 
One  to  speak  for  the  six  remaining. 
His  words  are  wise,  and  soothing, 
And  forceful— 

His  is  the  kingdom,  and  the 
Power,  and  the  glory  forever. 
Amen. 


TO  A LOVE  LOST 


H.  Peter  Gezork 


Lying  in  our  room, 

arms  entwined, 
we  listened  to  the  wind 
ice  knifing  the  window, 

the  dead  dried  leaves 
shivering  in  the  darkness. 

But  in  this  bed 

beauty  had  lain  between  us, 
and  Love, 

like  some  great  flower, 
had  grown  and  bloomed  in  our  hearts. 
Then  came  a cry 
from  the  night, 

splintering  the  peace  in  our  room. 

The  dark  was  calling  to  my  love, 

sleep-warmed  here  by  my  side. 

Come, 

said  the  wind. 

Come  quickly, 

for  the  moon  is  black, 
and  we  are  waiting, 
waiting, 

waiting  for  you 

to  answer  our  command. 

My  love  ran  off 

into  the  night 

across  the  town 

into  a crowded  smokey  room 

where  trumpets  hard  harsh  blare 

drowns  out  the  music  of  her  soul. 

In  the  desert  left  behind 
her  cold  laughter 
breaks  like  eggshells 
on  the  window  of  my  heart. 


IT  ALL  COMES  DOWN  IN  THE  END 

H.  Peter  Gezork 


"Poltergeist,  poltergeist," 
screamed  Mr.  Wetburn-Holmes 
as  he  tried  to  dodge  the  bloody  ashes 
sprinkling  down  on  Cheshire. 

The  cats  only  smiled. 


THE  WORLD  IS  A WONDERFUL  PLACE 
IN  WHICH  TO  LIVE 

H.  Peter  Gezork 


"The  world  is  a wonderful  place  in  which  to  live," 

said  Mrs.  Clotheroe, 

winking  a carbonated  eye, 

as  she  wheeled  Threehead  Clotheroe 

around  the  corner  of  Third  and  Main, 

just  missing  an  elderly  dog 

as  she  skidded  by  on  two  wheels. 

I ran  after  her 

to  see  if  she  might  tell  me  more, 
but  she  only  complained  about  her 
radioactive  brain  aches 
and  how  the  price 
of  non-fat  milk  was  going  up. 


WE  WILL  NEVER  PREVAIL 


H.  Peter  Gezork 


Pubescent  humanity  swings  through  the  needled  eye 
across  the  void,  the  dark  bleak,  massed  abyss, 
the  lonely  cry  . . . alone  . . . alone  . . . alone  . . . 

The  hands  of  weighted  humanity  press  heavy 

across  the  centuries,  the  pages  heavy  laden, 

heavy  hands  . . . heavy  fingers  . . . heavy  . . . heavy  . . . heavy 

The  weight  oppressive  . . . the  heat  . . . the  sweat  . . . 

drips  across  the  eyes  . . . under  the  arms  . . . 

sticky  warm  . . . the  stench  of  human  flesh 

the  smell  of  human  guilt  . . . the  guilt  . . . 

echoing  through  the  heated  dark. 

Take  off  your  boots 
before  you  come  in 
naughty 
naughty 
naughty 

echo  reverberating  the  guilt  . . . from  behind  time's 
darkness  . . . the  eagle  screams  . . . 

Again  the  heavy  sweat,  again  the  glinting  steel, 
sharp  steel,  weighted  handle,  the  sweaty  hand  . . . 
the  heat  . . . heavy  . . . rancid  . . . odor  of  sin  . . . 
sliding  steel  . . . soft  flesh  . . . soft  warm  . . . 
heavy  guilted  . . . pulsing  heavy  . . . heavy  retching 
flesh. 

Again  the  shrill  scream,  again  blank  eyes,  again, 
again,  again  . . . 

Ah  Mother 

these  hours  are  old 

the  rain  and  the  leaves 

now  the  cool  of  a soft  spring  night 

the  small  drop  of  rain  on  our  roof 

the  echo  is  gone,  purged  from  the  night. 

We  are  free  again,  free  to  love,  free  from  the  echo, 
the  echo,  the  echo  . . . 
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EVOLUTION  AND  CONSCIOUSNESS 


A REVIEW  OF  THE  PHENOMENON  OF  MAN  BY  TEILHARD  de  CHARDIN 


rr.  . . union  can  only  increase  through  an  increase  in  consciousness, 
that  is  to  say  in  vision . And  that,  doubtless,  is  why  the  history  of  the 
living  world  can  be  sunimarized  as  the  elaboration  of  ever  more  per- 
fect eyes  within  a cosmos  in  which  there  is  always  something  more  to 
be  seen." 


Teilhard  de  Chardin 


CONTEMPORARY  scientists  are  notoriously  reluctant  to  wander  from 
the  confines  of  their  specific  disciplines  into  the  more  heady  realms 
of  faith  and  metaphysics.  That  such  is  the  case  may  be  due  to  what 
some  people  consider  the  limited  definition  of  science  which  restricts  that 
area  of  thought  to  empirically  verifiable  data.  Christian  theologians,  on 
the  other  hand,  have,  of  course,  taken  the  stand  that  God's  word  and  the 
facts  of  science  are  compatible.  However,  the  attempts  to  demonstrate 
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this  compatibility  have  remained  more  on  the  level  of  abstract  theology 
than  on  the  plane  of  a direct  confrontation  and  synthesis  of  religion  and 
concrete  scientific  fact.  For  example,  Jacques  Maritain,  the  greatest  of  the 
contemporary  Catholic  philosophers,  does  not  possess  the  necessary  back- 
ground to  effect  such  a study  of  science  with  theology. 

Such  a synthesis  has  been  attempted  in  The  Phenomenon  of  Man  by 
Pere  Teilhard  de  Chardin,  a Jesuit  priest  and  renowned  paleontologist 
who  died  in  1954. 

The  principle  concept  of  Pere  Teilhard's  theory  of  evolution  is  that 
of  consciousness,  which  he  defines  as  "the  specific  effect  of  organized 
complexity."  That  is,  consciousness  progresses  in  evolution  by  the  con- 
vergent integration  of  organized  structures:  in  every  instance  a richer  and 
better  organized  structure  will  correspond  to  the  more  developed  con- 
sciousness. The  progress  of  consciousness,  from  the  most  rudimentary 
forms  of  interior  perception  to  human  reflective  thought  and  beyond,  is 
the  aim  and  value  around  which  the  process  of  evolution  is  structured. 

From  one  zoological  layer  to  another,  says  Pere  Teilhard,  conscious- 
ness is  carried  forward  in  a constant  direction.  Through  geogenesis,  bio- 
genesis, and  psychogenesis,  the  birth  of  thought,  has  led  to  man;  the  en- 
trance of  man  signals  the  beginning  of  the  psychozoic  era.  Another  and 
higher  function  springs  from  psychogenesis— the  recognition  of  instinct, 
the  birth  of  reflective  thought— noogenesis.  Man  discovers  that  he  is  noth- 
ing else  than  evolution  become  conscious  of  itself. 

The  social  phenomenon  of  man,  the  consequence  of  noogenesis,  is 
the  culmination  of  the  biological  phenomenon.  But  the  Law  of  Com- 
plexity-consciousness continues  working  in  society  to  draw  men  closer  to- 
gether, to  augment  man's  self-awareness  and,  thus,  to  continue  evolu- 
tion. The  evolution  of  man  becomes  psychosocial. 

But  human  anxiety  is  bound  up  with  the  very  advent  of  reflection. 
Modern  man  is  confronted  with  a profound  disquiet;  he  is  uneasy,  more 
so  than  at  any  other  moment  of  history.  "Conscious  or  not,  suppressed 
anguish— a fundamental  anguish  of  being— despite  our  smiles,  strikes  in 
the  depths  of  all  our  hearts  . . ."  Under  our  modern  disquiet  what  is  form- 
ing is  an  organic  crisis  in  evolution— man  is  not  sure  that  there  can  be  a 
suitable  outcome  to  evolution.  If  we  despairingly  say  'What's  the  good 
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of  it  all?'  our  efforts  at  progress  will  flag.  With  that  the  whole  of  evolu- 
tion will  come  to  a halt— because  we  are  evolution. 

To  extricate  man  from  this  dilemma— from  this  "sickness  of  a dead 
end"— Pere  Teilhard  extrapolates  his  theory  of  evolution  into  the  future. 
The  "complexification"  of  psychosocial  existence  leads  to  two  major  fac- 
tors. One  is  that  man  finds  himself  subjected  to  an  intense  pressure  from 
his  fellows;  society  increasingly  demands  greater  co-operation  and  con- 
sciousness from  its  members.  The  other  is  that  man's  knowledge  about 
life  and  himself  increases.  The  result  is  an  increased  intensity  and  unifica- 
tion of  human  thought— a concentration  of  the  energies  of  consciousness. 
A harmonised  collectivity  of  consciousness  develops  equivalent  to  a sort 
of  super-consciousness.  Noogeneis  has  created  a noosphere,  a "thinking 
layer"  on  the  earth  composed  of  numerous  conscious  beings  whose  aware- 
ness shall  continue  to  develop  according  to  the  complexity-consciousness 
law. 


But  if  this  super-consciousness,  this  collection  of  hyper-personal  be- 
ings, were  contigent  upon  the  temporal  sphere  there  would  be  no  use  in 
detecting  a focus  of  any  sort  in  the  van  of  evolution.  Hyper-consciousness 
".  . . to  satisfy  the  ultimate  requirements  of  our  action  . . . must  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  collapse  of  the  focus  with  which  evolution  is  woven."  A 
value,  to  be  of  value,  to  meaningfully  inform  human  existence,  must  reach 
beyond  that  existence.  The  universe  is  a collector  and  conservator  of  the 
irreplaceable,  conscious,  personal  energy  of  man.  Beyond  time  there  exists 
the  Omega  Point  which  receives  the  liberated  consciousness.  The  God- 
Omega  Point  is  the  radius  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  time. 

Man,  in  his  becoming  more  human,  that  is,  in  his  becoming  more 
conscious,  reaches  beyond  death.  The  last  stage  of  man's  evolution  is 

Christogenesis. 

This  inadequate  and  abbreviated  summary  of  de  Chardin's  basic 
ideas,  cannot  convey  the  richness  and  complexity  of  his  thought.  The  slow 
and  intricate  structuring  of  his  theory  of  evolution  is  a master-piece  of 
mental  engineering.  The  immense  learning  of  the  man  is  apparent  on 
every  page,  both  in  his  style  and  content. 


Susan  Aldrich 


But  is  it  science?  Tailhard  de  Chardin  would  have  probably  an- 
swered quite  emphatically  that  it  was.  And  on  his  own  terms  de  Chardin 
was  scientific.  But  his  conception  of  science  was  not  that  of  empirical  and 
experimental  investigation.  Pere  Teilhard's  idea  of  science  in  The  Phenom- 
enon of  Man  is  more  akin  to  the  pre-eighteenth-century  conception  of  sci- 
ence as  an  organization  of  systematic  thought,  an  organization  in  which 
mathematics  and  theology,  natural  science  and  philosophy,  worked  in 
unity.  In  his  elaboration  of  pre-supposed  first  principles,  de  Chardin  seems 
more  related  to  scholasticism  than  to  empiricism. 

But  once  such  a necessary  qualification  is  made,  it  seems  unim- 
portant. What  remains  after  all  carping  criticisms  is  a vision  infused  with 
love  and  consciousness,  a vision  that  emphasizes  the  necessity  for  knowl- 
edge and  harmony,  unity  and  awareness,  and  which  hopefully  calls  out  to 
man  to  become  more  human. 
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IONESCO'S  MAN: 

PUPPET  IN  AN  ABSURD  UNIVERSE 


Mrs.  Martin : / prefer  a bird  in  the  bush  to 
a sparrow  in  a barrow. 

Mr.  Smith-.  Rather  a steak  in  a chalet  than 
gristle  in  a castle. 

Mr.  Martin : An  Englishman’s  home  is  truly  his 
castle. 

ftThe  Bald  Soprano” 


At  a time  when  mankind  must  confront  the  absurd  situation  created 
by  the  existence  of  the  nuclear  weapon,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the 
arts  would  reflect  life  in  its  absurd  forms.  In  one  area  of  the  arts, 
the  theatre,  the  mid-twentieth  century  has  given  birth  to  a form  of  the 
theatre  known  as  the  Theatre  of  the  Absurd  and  the  works  of  the  new 
theatre's  revolutionary  leader,  Eugene  Ionesco.  Originating  in  the  French 
avant-garde  school  of  pataphysics,'*  this  Theatre  of  the  Absurd  denies  and 
attacks  the  realism  that  has  shaped  the  past  century's  history  of  the 
theatre.  By  completely  overthrowing  the  realist  tradition,  this  new  theatre 
was  liberated  from  its  conventions.  Outstanding  in  the  group,  Ionesco 
turned  the  stage  into  a poetic  anarchy  of  rhythm;  meaningless  verbiage, 
jargon,  and  logic;  and  a clutter  of  objects  and  timeless  clocks. 

Anti-Aristotelian,  anti-realism,  anti-naturalism,  anti-ideologies  fer- 
mees,  and  non-Marxist,  Ionesco  is  undeniably  the  master  creator  of  a new 
form  of  theatre.  And,  perforce,  the  criteria  of  conventional  theatre  criti- 
cism will  have  little  or  no  meaning  in  the  criticism  of  Ionesco's  theatre. 

*For  enlightenment  about  ’Pataphysics’ , see  Evergreen  Review,  No.  13 
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This  has  been  certainly  demonstrated  in  the  reviews  of  the  past  ten  years. 
The  critics  and  audiences  of  Ionesco's  plays,  such  as  "The  Bald  Soprano", 
"The  Chairs",  and  "Rhinoceros"  have  divided  into  extremist  positions. 
Woolcott  Gibbs  in  his  column  in  the  New  Yorker  summed  up  "The  Les- 
son" very  pointedly:  "It  is  perfectly  awful."  In  his  review  of  "The  Chairs" 
he  was  sarcastic  if  not  annoyed,  when  he  commented: 

"The  Chairs",  I suppose  may  be  taken,  to  mean  that  the  best 
we  can  hope  for  at  the  end  of  life  is  a set  of  crazily  garbled 
memories,  and  that  all  we  can  ever  learn  from  the  experience  of 
living  is  nothing. 

But,  Ionesco  was  not  writing  a morality  play.  It  was,  he  says,  a tragic 
farce.  William  Saroyan,  on  the  other  hand,  burst  forth  in  a Theatre  Arts' 
review  with  a clarion  call  in  favor:  "His  plays  are  the  best  plays  since 
Tuesday."  "They  are  writing  the  writing  on  the  wall.  Listen  carefully  to 
everything  they  say." 

Ionesco  is  the  Voltaire  or  Daumier  of  the  1950's  and  1960's.  He  does 
not  take  society's  images  for  face  value.  Indeed,  he  has  succeeded  in 
ripping  the  veil  of  illusions  from  modern  society— the  society  that  is  ra- 
tional, conformist,  standardized,  dehydrated.  It  is  the  society  which  ex- 
pects all  to  think  and  act  in  the  prescribed  way;  it  is  the  totalitarian  society 
in  its  limited  and  complete  forms.  The  mask  has  been  stripped  off  the 
banal,  mediocre,  boring,  technical,  institutionalized,  emotion-repressed 
world  of  "The  Bald  Soprano",  "Jack  or  The  Submission",  "Amedee  or  How 
To  Get  Rid  of  It",  and  his  other  works.  The  world  that  is  revealed  in 
Ionesco's  act  is  a world  emptied,  deluded,  dehumanized,  panic-stricken, 
disintegrating,  uncontrollable  . . . careening. 

Ionesco  has  created  truly  contemporary  theatre.  In  his  plays— theatre 
or  anti-theatre— through  his  use  of  the  irrational  rationalities,  ritualistic 
ceremonies,  cliches,  platitudes,  and  absurd  sound  patterns,  senseless  logic, 
and  futilg  exasperation  of  energy  he  has  characterized  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury world  suffering  the  tragedy  of  vast  human  destruction  and  super- 
human energies,  and  the  sham  of  meaningfulness.  He  has  taken  the 
existential  anguish  and  despair  one  step  further.  He  contends  that  "living 
means  alienation".  And  he  demonstrates  this  belief  with  his  alienated, 
neutralized  types  in  such  plays  as  "The  Bald  Soprano"  or  "Amedee".  In 
his  plays,  his  characters  are  not  psychological  studies  of  personalities  but 
the  generalization  of  the  middle-class  man  and  woman.  They  are  simply 
the  marionettes  of  social  forces  whether  they  will  admit  it  or  not.  Surely 
his  audiences  are  chagrined  to  admit  it  and  yet  they  must;  the  situations 
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Ionesco  is  portraying  are  exaggerations  of  life,  familiar  happenings,  and 
his  audiences  are  forced  to  respond  with  laughter. 

While  Ionesco  hesitates  to  admit  that  he  has  a thesis  to  communicate, 
it  is  very  evident  that  what  makes  his  satire  significant  is  its  penetrating 
commentary  on  contemporary  life.  That  Ionesco  is  saying  something  of 
universal  importance  is  also  evidenced  by  the  world-wide  attention  he 
has  received.  To  date,  nineteen  plays  have  been  produced  in  eleven  lan- 
guages and  fifteen  countries.  And  many  of  these  audiences  seem  to  have 
shown  a full  sense  of  the  implications  in  his  plays.  At  the  first  opening 
of  "Rhinoceros"  in  Dusseldorf,  it  has  been  said,  the  audience  immediately 
grasped  the  implications  of  the  transformation  of  humanity  into  rhinoc- 
eros. It  was,  on  one  level,  a story  and  comment  on  Hitler's  rise  to  power 
and  the  fascist  state.  Ionesco  had  found  in  his  mode  of  theatricality  an 
indirect  means  to  sharpen  contemporary  man's  image  of  himself. 


His  first  work  might  be  said  to  be  the  product  of  chance.  Having  had 
much  contempt  for  the  false  realism  of  the  theatre  (although  fascinated 
by  the  Punch  and  Judy  shows  during  his  childhood),  Ionesco  did  not  con- 
sider writing  a play  until  he  had  begun  the  study  of  the  English  language. 
Out  of  the  dialogue  and  vocabulary-idiom  lists  of  his  English-made-easy 
text,  he  discovered"  ...  a comic  situation,  already  in  dialogue  form:  two 
married  couples  solemnly  informing  each  other  of  things  that  must  have 
been  obvious  to  all  of  them  all  along."  Momentaneously,  it  seems,  Ionesco 
grapsed  a vivid  picture  of  the  human  condition  revealed  in  the  trite  cliches 
and  conversational  repartees.  The  meaning  of  this  creative  experience  was 
clearly  conceived  by  Ionesco,  after  the  first  production  of  his  "The  Bald 
Soprano".  His  early  embarrassment  for  the  actors  gave  way  to  a vision  of 
the  world  that  was  absurd.  He  saw  the  necessity  for  exaggerating  the 
synthetic  identification  of  the  actors  for  other  characters.  If  life  was  a 
phony  pantomime,  Ionesco  decided  to  show  it  up  for  what  it  was.  Martin 
Esslin  quoted  him  in  Theatre  of  the  Absurd: 

What  was  needed  was  not  to  disguise  the  strings  that  moved  the 
puppet  but  to  make  them  even  more  visible,  deliberately  ap- 
parent, to  go  right  down  to  the  very  basis  of  the  grotesque,  the 
realm  of  caricature,  to  transcend  the  pale  irony  of  witty  drawing- 
room comedies  ...  to  push  everything  to  paroxysm,  to  the 
point  where  the  sources  of  the  tragic  lie.  To  create  a theatre  of 
violence— violently  comic,  violently  dramatic. 
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To  be  able  to  understand  the  universal,  to  characterize  this  in  his 
theatre,  Ionesco  says  that  he  must  first  find  it  within  himself,  in  solitude. 
Richard  N.  Coe's  study  of  Ionesco  points  out  that  the  essential  quality  of 
his  anguish  is  its  universality.  He  says,  Ionesco's  aim  is  "to  re-estab- 
lish a universal  common  bond  without  exceptions  to  ail  mankind  . . ."  Coe 
adds,  further,  that  the  unifying  theme  of  his  work  is  death,  a symbol  of 
the  final  absurdity  of  life.  Ionesco  can  thus  say,  "What  interests  me  above 
all  is  the  deep-rooted  identity  of  people,"  and  follow  his  statement  up  by 
unfolding  the  lives  of  energyless  people  in  a void,  in  an  unmystical,  cause- 
less world.  When  we  wake  up  to  the  world  sometimes,  he  writes,  we  find 
everything  is  "useless,  senseless,  impossible."  This  is  the  anguish  that  we 
must  feel  without  causes  and  effects,  without  a metaphysical  explanation 
and  justification.  Science,  it  seemed,  had  finally  destroyed  meaning,  just 
as  Ionesco  had  stripped  reality  of  its  last  illusions. 

Ionesco,  however,  asks  one  question  which  none  of  his  characters 
have  been  enlightened  enough  to  answer:  ".  . . since  all  is  devoid  of  im- 
portance, what  else  can  one  do  but  laugh  at  it?"  Berenger  in  the  Rhinoc- 
eros did  not  laugh  when  he  realized  he  was  a misfit;  nor  did  the  Martins 
or  Smiths  in  "The  Bald  Soprano".  They  are  caught  in  the  absurd  life  with- 
out knowing  it.  Ionesco  is  trying  to  laugh.  And  his  plays  reflect  the 
anguish,  and  his  essays  a desire  to  mock  the  cherished  values,  to  laugh  at 
society.  As  yet,  his  characters  have  not  had  to  accept  this  pychological 
burden. 

The  revolution  Ionesco  has  created  in  the  theatre  world  came  about 
essentially  because  he  was  seeking  to  invalidate  the  theatre  of  realism. 
Necessarily,  he  has  charged  himself  with  the  creating  of  anti-theatre,  but 
that  ".  . . only  to  the  extent  that  the  theatre  that  one  usually  witnesses  is 
taken  for  real  theatre."  The  intention  is  to  abandon  the  sermonizing 
theatre,  the  theatre  of  an  ideology  in  favor  of  the  classic  and  pure  theatre 
—as  a purgative,  for  the  'forgetting  of  the  self'. 

Ill 

While  Ionesco's  plays  may  be  plotless  and  characterless  in  the  tradi- 
tional sense,  without  a dramatic  climax,  and  unusually  short,  his  work  is 
nonetheless  not  static.  While  the  communication  by  word  has  broken 
down  into  noise  and  the  actions  of  the  characters  are  for  the  most  part, 
directionless— timid  or  wild— Ionesco  has  successfully  created  a sense  of 
action  in  his  rhythmic  chants  and  the  stage  movements  of  his  cast;  even 
the  set  becomes  active.  While  Ionesco  may  be  dealing  primarily  with  the 
man  ensnared  in  an  absurd  world,  his  plays  are  essentially  very  vital 
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bursts  of  energy.  Tensions  mount  as  one  character  loses  his  life  vigor  and 
succumbs  to  the  rising  force  of  the  other.  The  pattern  is  one  of  dynamic 
movement  toward  the  climactic  high  point  of  screaming,  violence,  orgy. 

His  first  play,  "The  Bald  Soprano",  set  in  a middle  class  English  inte- 
rior, is  the  tableau  of  petty  bourgeois  life.  One  will  soon  discover,  how- 
ever, that  even  the  title  in  an  Ionesco  work  can  be  misleading.  Only  once 
is  mention  made  of  a bald  soprano.  The  main  characters,  the  Smiths  and 
Martins,  speak  in  the  language  of  the  third  grade  readers.  Structurally, 
the  first  scene  involves  an  argument  of  logic  and  talk  of  the  Bobby  Wat- 
sons, a family  all  of  that  name.  The  next  scene  is  simply  marked  by  the 
entrance  of  the  maid  Mary,  who  is  ordered  to  maintain  her  "proper"  posi- 
tion. After  Mary  introduces  the  Martins,  these  two  timid  souls  engage  in 
conversation  while  the  Smiths  leave  to  dress  for  the  occasion: 

Mr.  Martin:  Excuse  me  madam,  but  it  seems  to  me,  unless  I'm 
mistaken,  that  I've  met  your  somewhere  before. 

Mrs.  Martin:  I,  too,  sir.  It  seems  to  me  that  I've  met  you  some- 
where before. 

The  pantomime  of  recognition  is  carried  out  until  they  discover  that  they 
both  live  on  the  fifth  floor  flat  of  Bloomstreet,  No.  19,  and  have  a little 
daughter  named  Alice.  Forgetfulness  or  Coincidence?  Mary  steps  in  to 
destroy  the  deductive  logic  which  leads  them  to  believe  they  are  married. 
The  couple,  it  seems,  are  simply  deluded.  But,  Mrs.  Martin's  child  has  a 
red  right  eye  while  Mr.  Martin's  has  a white  right  eye.  In  the  following 
scene  the  couples'  talk  consist  of  'hmms  and  moralities.  The  dialogue 
throughout  consists  of  non  sequiturs,  while  their  conversation  about  the 
door  bell  is  a witty  satire  on  empirical  thinking.  Because  no  one  is  at  the 
door  in  three  cases,  Mrs.  Smith  concludes:  "Experience  teaches  us  that 
when  one  hears  the  doorbell  ring  it  is  because  there  is  never  anyone 
there."  Upon  the  entrance  of  the  fi rechief,  symbol  of  social  pressures,  the 
two  couples  spend  their  time  telling  stories  and  reliving  sentiments  until 
even  this  breaks  down  into  noise,  bedlam,  cackle,  and  the  screams  of 
hostility  and  nervousness.  The  play  is  set  in  a void,  an  emptiness  of  time- 
less space.  Its  characters  are  people  without  desires,  bored,  mechanical,  in- 
sensitive; neither  myth  nor  a bond  of  emotions  can  relate  the  persons  to 
each  other.  They  remain  isolated  in  the  din,  each  walled  out  from  the 
other.  In  essence,  the  modern  world  has  imprisoned  the  individual  by 
usurping  his  individuality,  his  private  identity,  his  security  in  a metaphy- 
sical universe.  Ionesco  is  here  revealing  the  stupidity  of  idolatrizing  logic. 
To  live  a logical  life  is  not  to  live  at  all.  It  is  to  be  a robot,  an  incomplete 
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Another  of  the  more  popular  plays  of  Ionesco  is  "The  Chairs"  (1951), 
a tragic  farce  about  an  old  man,  aged  95,  and  his  spouse  Semiramis,  aged 
94,  who  seems  to  emblemize  the  mythical  queen  for  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. Despiritualized,  the  protagonists  prepare  for  their  deaths  by  invit- 
ing the  world  to  come  and  listen  to  the  old  man's  message  to  humanity. 
Obedient  and  admiring,  the  old  woman  is  nonetheless  domineering.  She 
urges  her  husband,  for  instance:  "Come  one,  now  imitate  the  month  of 
February."  or,  "Tell  me  the  story,  you  know  the  story:  'Then  at  last  we 
arrived.'  " It  does  not  matter  that  every  single  night  for  seventy-five  years 
the  old  man  had  to  tell  the  same  story.  The  couple  enfeeble  themselves 
with  the  contemplation  of  old,  threadbare  sentiments,  and  the  meaning 
of  life  disappears  as  the  life  spark  is  replaced  by  warmed-over  satisfac- 
tions and  vicarious  enjoyment. 

Central  to  Ionesco's  idea  is  the  message  that  the  old  man  believes  he 
must  give: 

Old  Man:  I have  a message,  that's  God's  truth,  I struggle,  a 
mission.  I have  something  to  say,  a message  to  communi- 
cate to  humanity,  to  mankind  . . . 

Old  Woman:  (she  wipes  the  Old  Man's  nose,  dries  his  tears): 
That's  it  . . . you're  a man,  a soldier,  a general  factotum  . . . 

Old  Man  (he  gets  off  the  Old  Woman's  lap  and  walks  with  short 
agitated  steps):  I'm  not  like  other  people,  I have  an  ideal 
in  life  . . . 

Just  like  the  most  ardent  conformist  who  still  maintains  he  is  an  individ- 
ual, the  Old  Man  is  spiritually  rootless.  His  message  is  nothing  more  than 
a wish  for  spiritual  meaning.  The  couple  work  themselves  up  to  a frenzy  of 
activity  greeting  guests,  talking  polite  platitudes  to  them,  scurrying  for 
chairs.  The  movement  is  that  of  pulsating  objects  as  well  as  of  nervous 
energy  which  is  finally  released  in  a lemming-like  jump  from  the  window- 
ledge  into  the  green  sea.  The  couple  had  believed  that  the  Orator  was 
their  saviour;  it  was  he  who  had  the  responsibility  of  communicating  the 
message.  The  role  of  the  Orator-saviour  in  this  respect  parallels  the  figure 
of  Daisy  in  "Rhinoceros,"  who  Berenger  believed  could  save  humanity. 
Ionesco  seems  to  be  saying  in  both  statements  that  man's  condition  is 
more  tragic  than  the  Christian  and  Marxist  traditions  which  offer  to  man 
final  redemption.  In  the  revelation  of  a universe  that  we  cannot  be  very 
optimistic  about,  we  may  be  beginning  to  see  where  lie  the  roots  of  the 
tragic  in  the  modern  human  condition.  The  couples'  death  was  tragic  and 
meaningless,  not  because  they  were  old,  but  because  they  came  to  a 
catastrophic  end  through  a failure  of  judgment. 
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The  empty  chairs  that  clutter  the  stage  suggest  the  hysteria  of  the 
mythical  and  illusionary  world  in  which  the  couple  live.  There  is  actually 
no  one  to  listen  to  them;  no  one,  in  fact,  listens.  And  there  is,  further- 
more, nothing  to  communicate,  since  one  of  the  symptoms  of  the  so- 
ciety's disease  is  the  collapse  of  meaningful  communication.  Ionesco 
dramatizes  poignantly  the  mistaken  identity  of  meaning  (which  institu- 
tions have  prerogated  themselves  to  define)  for  communication.  The  play 
must  move  on  action;  the  words,  as  the  play  progresses,  have  less  and  less 
meaning  and  finally  give  way  to  utterances.  The  Old  Man's  final  speech 
gives  an  inkling  of  this  empty  life,  though  he  cannot  admit  it:  . . . noth- 

ing remains  for  us  but  to  withdraw  . . . immediately  in  order  to  make  the 
supreme  sacrifice  which  no  one  demands  of  us  but  which  we  will  carry 
out  even  so  . . ." 

"The  New  Tenant"  (1953),  a short  short  play,  is  primarily  action  and 
non-verbalized  theatre.  Briefly— furniture  clutters  the  room  of  a modest, 
dignified  gentlemen  until  he  is  finally  engulfed  by  it.  The  same  clutter, 
the  objective  matter  that  proliferates  the  room  of  the  old  couple  in  "The 
Chairs"  or  the  growing  and  multiplying  mushrooms  which  are  guilt  sym- 
bols in  Ionesco's  "Amedee",  is  the  central  theme  in  "The  New  Tenant". 
It  is  the  depiction  of  modern  man  isolating  himself  by  grasping  at  ma- 
terial values,  lettering  go  of  the  broken  pieces  of  shattered  spiritual 
values.  The  Gentleman  has  submerged  himself  behind  an  objective  bar- 
rier, but  he  has  also  indirectly  affected  the  human  condition.  His  furni- 
ture barricade  has  stopped  all  movement  in  the  city,  including  the  flow 
of  the  Thames  River.  He  is  another  victim  of  meaningless  communication; 
the  Landlady's  babble  emphasizes  this. 

"Rhinoceros"  (1958),  Ionesco's  major  and  more  familiar  work,  is  a 
three-act  play  of  the  transformation  of  man  into  a bellowing  herd  of 
rhinos.  While  the  transformation  is  reminiscent  of  Kafka's  Metamorphosis, 
it  also  reminds  one  of  Swift's  satire  of  the  Yahoos  and  Houyhnhnms.  On 
a Sunday  morning  one  rhinoceros— or  perhaps  two— storms  down  a small 
provincial  town  street.  Berenger,  a bored  alcoholic,  and  his  friend  Jean 
are  discussing,  essentially,  the  meaningfulness  of  life.  Berenger  is  tired  of 
his  white-collar  job  routine  in  a law  publishing  company.  Jean  argues: 
"Will-power,  my  good  man!  . . . The  superior  man  is  the  man  who  ful- 
fills his  duty."  The  play  is,  in  one  sense,  a very  real  comment  on  the 
meaning  of  "free  will"  or  "man's  will."  While  Berenger,  somewhat  a mis- 
fit, responds  to  the  rhinoceros  apathetically  ("It  makes  a lot  of  dust."),  his 
friend  and  the  townspeople  are  more  surprised.  A conversation  ensues  in 
which  the  Logician  attempts  to  convince  everybody  that  one  must  think 
logically;  everything  is  logical.  In  keeping  with  this  line  of  thought 
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Berenger  is  urged  to  become  an  'intellect'  in  order  to  compete  for  Daisy, 
the  girl  he  loves.  Jean,  impressed  that  life  requires  a struggle,  urges  him 
to  'exercise  your  will.'  Answers  Berenger:  "I  really  don't  see  how."  He 
is  also  able  to  see  a situation  as  nonsense,  which  Jean  cannot  admit.  Yet, 
the  irony  is  in  the  fact  that  Jean  with  all  his  "will"  is  one  of  the  first  to 
become  a rhinoceros.  The  number  of  the  herd  continues  to  increase.  The 
Logician  proceeds  to  reason  out  where  the  rhinos  came  from,  whether 
they  have  one  horn  or  two,  whether  they  are  African  or  Asian— questions 
of  little  relevance.  The  debate  very  humorously  throws  light  on  the  at- 
tempt of  society  to  obfuscate  main  issues. 

Mr.  Boeuf  is  first  to  become  a rhinoceros;  then  Jean  changes  before 
Berenger's  eyes.  A bump  begins  to  grow  on  his  forehead;  his  skin  be- 
comes green  and  armor-like;  his  voice  is  hoarse.  Meanwhile,  Jean  is  argu- 
ing that  Boeuf  changed  on  purpose;  he,  himself,  becomes  more  fascinated 
with  the  idea: 

Jean:  Moral  standards!  I'm  sick  of  moral  standards! 

We  need  to  go  beyond  moral  standards! 

Berenger:  What  would  you  put  in  their  place? 

Jean:  (still  pacing)  Nature! 

And  then  Jean  added: 

Humanism  is  all  washed  up!  You're  a ridiculous  old  sentimental- 
ist ..  . 

The  transformation  is  completed.  Did  Jean  have  the  free  will  that  he 
presumed?  Wasn't  it  actually  his  "rationality"  that  was  veiling  the  changes 
that  had  taken  place  within  himself,  a justification  for  something  beyond 
his  realm  of  power? 

The  other  transformations  of  Botard  and  Papillon,  executives  in  the 
firm,  follow  in  a similar  manner.  Berenger  becomes  more  and  more 
alarmed;  his  strength  increases  and  he  determines  to  remain  human.  Daisy 
appears  to  be  his  only  hope.  But  when  she  does  not  prevent  Dudar  (who 
urges,  "To  understand  is  to  justify.")  from  joining  the  rhinos,  Berenger 
becomes  more  accusative.  His  last  hope  is  in  the  love  scene  with  Daisy; 
Berenger  suggests  that  they  could  "regenerate  the  human  race."  But,  as 
in  "Amedee,"  love  has  become  a myth: 

Daisy:  I feel  a bit  ashamed  of  what  you  call  love—  this  morbid 
feeling,  this  male  weakness.  And  female,  too.  It  just 
doesn't  compare  with  the  ardour  and  the  tremendous 
energy  emanating  from  all  these  creatures  around  us. 

Berenger:  Energy!  You  want  some  energy,  do  you?  I can  let  you 
have  some  energy!  (He  slaps  her  face.) 
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The  pressure  to  join  the  mob  was  too  great;  Daisy  submitted  to  the  new 
form  of  humanity,  a "beautiful  monsterism".  In  his  last  soliloquy,  Berenger 
has  his  doubts,  feels  ambivalent  and  frustrated,  completely  helpless  and 
hopeless. 

Berenger:  . . . Now  I'll  never  become  a rhinoceros,  never,  never! 

I've  gone  past  changing.  I want  to,  I really  do,  but  I can't,  I 
just  can't  ...  I'm  so  ugly.  People  who  try  to  hang  on  to  their 
individuality  always  come  to  a bad  end!  [He  suddenly  snaps 
out  of  it.]  Oh  well,  too  bad!  I'll  take  on  the  whole  of  them  . . . 

I'm  not  capitulating. 

But  it  is  not  his  free  will  that  prevents  him  from  submitting  to  conformity; 
he  is  still  a victim  of  circumstance.  "Rhinoceros"  seems,  in  short,  to  be  a 
very  witty  but  highly  sacrilegious,  iconoclastic  satire  on  the  deceptions  and 
exploitations  of  the  organization-man  society.  It  does  make  an  explicit 
value  judgment  on  the  repressed  civilization  that  finally  bursts  forth  into 
animal  passions.  Ionesco  is  alarmed  at  both  fascism  and  rhinocerosism 
. . . especially  at  a time  such  as  ours  when  it  would  be  so  much  easier  to 
escape  the  weight  of  a world-on-the-precipice  by  simplifying,  by  return- 
ing to  "nature".  Lastly,  we  might  see  in  "Rhinoceros"  an  evolution  of 
Ionesco's  own  thought:  Does  he  not  suggest  a faint  hope  that  man  might 
liberate  himself  from  his  condition,  or  perhaps  at  least  alter  his  condi- 
tion? If  so,  it  will  still  not  be  man's  free  will  but  rather  his  understanding 
of  the  world  as  intrinsically  absurd.  Man  may  then  laugh  or  cry  at  him- 
self; he  will  not  have  to  take  himself  seriously.  Ionesco  gives  us  a slight 
hint  for  this  possibility  in  "The  Chairs"  when  the  babble  of  the  Orator  is 
ended  and  the  invisible  crowd  bursts  into  noise  and  laughter.  Only  new 
works  from  Ionesco  and  time  can  tell  in  which  direction  he  is  headed.  But 
there  does  seem  to  be  an  indication,  however,  that  he  wants  to  go  back 
to  the  pure  drama  with  its  catharsis,  to  go  back  to  the  classic  form,  to 
create  tragedy  on  the  stage  of  the  mid-twentieth  century. 

IV 

Eugene  Ionesco  is  not  portraying  a social  problem  as  in  realistic 
theatre,  and  he  is  not  writing  the  script  for  a commercial,  entertaining* 
theatre.  Rather,  he  has  created  a mode  of  theatricality  which  is  a very 
clear  response  to  the  temper  of  our  times.  Whatever  pessimism  and 
ugliness  Ionesco's  theatre  has  revealed  and  however  he  has  affected  man's 
image  of  himself  as  a 'rational'  being,  this  contemporary  French  writer 
cannot  easily  or  validly  be  discredited  as  shallow  or  insensitive.  If  his 
works  may  appear  to  some  critics  shallow,  meaningless  or  far-fetched,  it 
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is  because  these  critics  have  been  conditioned  to  listening  for  only  direct 
and  obvious  value  statements.  This  is  certainly  not  the  case  in  Ionesco's 
works. 

Five  basic  aspects  of  comment,  I believe,  can  be  found  in  his  plays. 
Briefly,  they  are: 

1)  Modern  man  flatters  himself  in  his  pretense  that  he  is  rational  or 
reasonable.  Yet  is  man  really  being  'rational'  when  he  has  invented  such 
tools  of  devastation  as  the  nuclear  bomb  and  used,  as  well  as  threatened 
to  use,  them? 

2)  Modern  man  believes  that  he  is  logical,  that  he  thinks  logically.  If 
he  is  'logical',  it  is  a meaningless  logic  he  pursues.  It  is  this  type  of  logic 
that  has  made  him  a technician,  the  automation. 

3)  Man  assumes  that  he  lives  according  to  his  "free  will."  Yet,  again, 
he  is  only  flattering  himself  and  disguising  his  real  situation.  The  in- 
dividual as  Ionesco  characterizes  him  has  neither  power  over  himself  nor 
over  his  community.  He  must  act  within  his  circumstances. 

4)  Man  believes  that  he  is  communicating  meaningfully.  But  quite 
the  opposite  is  true.  Communication  has  become  noise,  mainly  because 
institutions  in  society  have  used  languages  to  confuse  prime  issues. 

5)  While  man  acts  as  though  a common  bond  of  good  feeling  existed 
between  himself  and  other  men,  he  is  actually  alone,  an  alien.  While 
community  relationships  are  generally  hostile,  the  family  has  become  the 
tool  of  society. 

We  are  thus  led  to  the  conclusion  that  man,  the  unenlightened  man, 
is  a marionette,  a pupper  manipulated  by  the  strings  of  some  outside 
forces.  I believe  that  Ionesco  has  not  only  contributed  a new  form  of 
theatricality  to  the  stage  and  opened  the  way  for  new  experimentation 
possibilities,  but  he  is  also  making  a penetrating  analysis  of  the  problem 
of  the  human  condition  as  it  exists  in  the  totalitarian  or  institutionalized 
world  of  the  twentieth  century.  Where  Ionesco  goes  from  here,  we  can 
only  wait  and  see.  So  far,  however,  he  seems  to  have  gone  behind  the 
level  of  appearance  and  superficiality  to  reveal  the  essence  of  the  modern 
existential  dilemma.  He  is  to  be  appreciated  for  this  rare  artistic  achieve- 
ment. 
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THE  COAT 


HELEN  F.  ELLIS 


"The  Coat ” has  been  awarded  First  Prize  as  the  best  Short  Story  sub- 
mitted in  the  Literary  Society’s  annual  corn  petition. 


There  was  a lot  of  people  at  the  funeral.  Course  most  of  them 
were  relatives;  we’ve  got  lots  of  them.  Mom  always  used  to  say,  "If 
I had  a dollar  for  every  relation  we’ve  got,  I’d  be  a millionaire  twice 
over.” 

When  I was  little  I thought  that  must  be  an  awful  lot  of  people 
to  be  related  to,  but  now  I’m  in  fifth  grade  and  I know  nobody  could 
really  have  that  many  relatives. 

It  was  a pretty  funeral — ma  would  have  liked  it.  Seems  as  though 
everybody  sent  flowers,  the  church  was  so  full  of  them.  They  were  all 
over  the  altar  and  the  casket  and  everywhere  I looked:  yellow,  brown, 
red,  white — every  color  you  could  think  of.  I wonder  where  they  get 
so  many  flowers  in  December?  Just  sitting  there,  looking  at  those  flow- 
ers made  me  cry  because  they  reminded  me  so  much  of  ma’s  coat. 

I had  to  sit  down  front  with  pa — me  and  Janie,  that’s  my  sister. 
She’s  sixteen  and  pretty,  not  like  me.  Her  hair’s  black  and  curly,  like 
pa’s.  Mine’s  straight  and  everyday  brown.  I guess  I’ll  never  be  as 
pretty  as  she  is,  but  I don’t  care;  I wouldn’t  want  to  look  like  pa,  any- 
way. 
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We  sat  right  in  the  front  pew,  looking  straight  up  at  the  minister. 
I couldn’t  see  the  casket  anymore,  ’cause  I was  on  the  inside.  I had  on 
my  new  brown  loafers  and  white  socks,  and  my  best  navy  blue  coat 
and  hat  that  used  to  be  my  cousin  Sally’s.  Everything  I own  used  to  be 
somebody’s  else’s — except  my  loafers.  Pa  bought  those  for  me  for  the 
funeral.  I wanted  black  ballerinas,  but  pa  said  no,  I had  to  have  some- 
thing practical.  He’s  like  that:  he  don’t  like  to  buy  anything  he  can 
get  for  nothing,  and  if  he  does  buy  something,  it’s  got  to  be  useful. 
Looking  at  the  brown  loafers  made  me  remember  ma’s  coat  again: 
there  hadn’t  been  anything  practical  about  that. 

The  minister  gave  a beautiful  sermon,  all  fiery  and  loud.  I like 
him  lots  ’cause  he  always  smiles  at  me  in  Sunday  School.  He’s  got 
the  longest  fingers  you  ever  saw.  He  stands  up  there  in  the  pulpit  and 
he  folds  his  hands  and  makes  his  fingers  into  a steeple.  You  know, 
like  in  that  game  little  kids  play:  "here’s  the  church  and  here’s  the 
steeple.’’  Every  time  he  does  that  you  know  he’s  going  to  yell  in  a min- 
ute. His  eyes  open  wide-wide  and  seem  to  get  all  black  until  there’s  no 
white  left,  and  he  frowns  so  hard  his  hair  falls  down  in  front.  But 
he’s  not  really  mad!  Ma  said  he  just  does  that  so  everybody’ll  listen 
to  him.  I guess  she  was  right,  too,  because  everybody  sure  does. 

Today  at  the  funeral  he  started  out  all  sad  and  quiet.  He  said  how 
death  takes  away  people  we  love,  but  how  they  go  to  Heaven  if  they 
were  good.  I could  hear  everybody  sniffing  and  blowing  their  noses. 
I guess  they  were  all  crying,  like  me.  I sneaked  a look  up  at  pa,  and 
he  wasn’t  crying  though.  I guess  men  aren’t  supposed  to  because  I 
never  did  see  him  cry.  Funny,  when  I think  of  it,  I never  saw  ma  cry 
either,  ’cept  once.  That  was  the  time  pa  gave  her  the  money  for  the 
coat.  She  wasn’t  sad,  you  know;  it’s  because  she  was  happy  that  she 
cried.  I suppose  most  anybody’ d cry  if  they’d  got  the  money  to  buy  a 
coat  when  they’d  never  bought  one  before.  You  see,  it  was  just  the 
same  for  ma  as  it  was  for  me:  she  always  had  to  wear  somebody’s 
left-overs.  Didn’t  make  no  difference  if  most  of  them  didn’t  fit  right, 
or  weren’t  the  right  style  for  the  year  it  was. 

"Imagine!”  Ma  said  when  she  got  through  crying  over  the  money. 
"I  can  buy  a coat  that’s  got  color  in  it.  No  more  gray  or  black  for  me.” 

She  could  hardly  wait  for  next  day  to  come  so’s  she  could  go  right 
to  the  stores  and  look  around.  Spent  the  whole  day  just  trying  on 
coats!  I didn’t  go  with  her  ’cause  I had  to  go  to  school,  but  I remem- 
ber supper  was  late  that  night  and  pa  was  kind  of  mad.  But  ma  was 
just  as  smiley  as  could  be,  and  hummed  all  the  time  she  got  supper. 
Right  after  we  ate  she  made  us  all  sit  down  in  the  parlor,  like  it  was 
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Sunday  or  company  coming,  and  off  she  went  to  get  the  new  coat 
from  the  hall  closet.  I sat  there  trying  to  guess  what  color  it  was 
going  to  be,  sort  of  playing  a game  with  myself.  Well!  No  matter 
what  color  I’d  have  guessed,  if  there’d  been  any  bets  on  it,  I’d  have 
won.  But  then,  so  would  everybody  else!  Honest,  this  coat  was  like 
something  you  never  saw  before.  There  must  have  been  every  color  in 
the  rainbow  in  it.  Made  me  think  of  Joseph  and  his  coat  of  many 
colors  that  my  Sunday  School  teacher  told  us  about.  Ma  said  it  was 
plaid,  but  it  was  a plaid  I’d  never  seen  before.  Pa’d  liked  to  fall  out 
of  his  chair  when  he  saw  it. 

"Foolish  extravagance!"  he  said.  "You  look  like  a walking  neon 
sign." 

I didn’t  know  anything  about  that,  but  I knew  ma  did  look  dif- 
ferent. When  she  put  on  the  coat  and  pulled  the  collar  up  around  her 
face,  she  looked  like  she  might  be  my  big  sister,  or  maybe  even  a col- 
lege girl.  Her  face  looked  pink  and  her  hair  wasn’t  plain  brown  any- 
more but  more  the  color  of  those  big  Irish  hunting  dogs  I saw  a pic- 
ture of  once  in  a book  at  school.  The  coat  made  her  look  happy,  too. 
I never  even  knew  she  was  so  pretty  before.  She  was  as  pretty  as 
Janie! 

Of  course  the  coat  couldn’t  stay  new  forever,  but  all  the  time 
it  lasted  ma  was  happy  everytime  she  wore  it.  I guess  it  made  her 
feel  different  inside  as  much  as  it  did  outside  because  she  started  to 
go  to  PTA  meetings  and  things  like  that.  Pa  didn’t  have  much  use 
for  her  going  out  "in  society"  as  he  called  it — said  she  had  enough 
to  do  right  at  home  and  anyway,  PTA  was  a lot  of  foolishness. 

"Only  thing  you  got  to  worry  about  with  the  kids  is  that  they 
get  food,  warm  clothes,  and  a house  to  live  in.  Teach  them  to  take 
care  of  money,  and  to  know  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong 
and  that’s  all  there  is  to  it.  All  the  rest  of  it’s  a lot  of  darn  foolish- 
ness,’’ he  said. 

Ma  said  that  just  about  summed  it  up  except  that  the  problem 
was:  what’s  right  and  what’s  wrong,  and  that’s  why  she  wanted  to 
go  to  the  PTA — to  find  out.  Pa  couldn’t  see  why  there  was  any 
problem:  what’s  right  is  right,  and  what’s  wrong  is  wrong.  That’s 
all.  Anyway,  ma  still  went  to  PTA  and  pa  didn’t  win,  for  once. 

This  morning,  at  the  funeral,  the  minister  said  how  ma  was  al- 
ways so  good,  and  what  a good  mother  she  was.  He  was  right,  too. 
She  really  loved  Janie  and  me,  and  she  never  yelled  at  us,  like  pa 
does.  Once  in  a while  I get  kind  of  sassy,  and  when  I said  something 
fresh  to  her,  sometimes  she’d  give  me  a quick  slap,  hitting  me  any- 
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where  that  was  handiest.  But  it  never  hurt,  and  most  of  the  time 
she  was  so  much  fun.  Everytime  she  made  me  help  her  do  dishes, 
she’d  sing  to  me — all  the  old  songs  from  when  she  was  a little  girl. 
There  was  one  that  used  to  make  me  all  sad  and  warm-feeling.  It 
was  about  a little  girl  that  didn’t  have  any  mother  or  father,  and  a 
lady  saw  here  crying  on  the  doorstep  one  day  and  told  the  little  girl 
to  come  over  to  her  house  to  play  and  she’d  give  her  dolls  and  candy 
and  curl  her  hair.  That  was  always  my  favorite  song  and  I guess  ma 
liked  it  best  too  because  she  always  sang  it  when  I asked  her. 

Nighttimes,  in  the  winter,  ma  liked  to  sit  with  her  feet  in  the 
oven  of  the  kitchen  stove  and  read  stories  out  of  library  books  to  us. 
She  liked  Mary  Pop  pins  best,  but  I thought  it  was  kind  of  silly.  My 
favorite  was  Wanted:  A Mother.  It’s  so  sad  but  in  the  end  a little 
girl  gets  a wonderful  aunt  who  loves  her  so  much. 

Some  nights,  in  the  summer,  ma’d  give  me  a dime  to  buy  ten 
cents  worth  of  penny  candy.  I always  had  to  get  things  that  were  two 
for  a penny,  or  four  for  a penny  so  we  could  divide  everything 
fair.  Then  we’d  all  sit  on  the  front  steps,  and  eat  the  candy,  and 
talk.  Ma  was  sure  nice. 

One  thing  about  ma  though.  She  wasn’t  the  kissing  kind.  She 
hadn’t  kissed  me  since  I was  real  little,  and  I never  saw  her  kiss  pa, 
or  Janie.  One  night  I came  home  from  playing  ball  with  the  kids 
and  they  were  both  lying  on  the  couch,  ma  and  pa  that  is.  You 
could  have  knocked  me  over,  I was  so  surprised.  But  pa,  he  just  got 
up  quick  and  went  out  on  the  porch.  Ma  said  I should  go  to  bed,  and 
then  she  went  out,  too.  I thought  about  that  a long  time,  though, 
thinking  pa  must  really  like  her,  after  all.  I guess  if  I’d  thought  about 
before  I’d  have  thought  he  didn’t.  Then,  when  he  gave  her  the 
money  for  the  coat,  I was  sure  he  liked  her  ’cause  pa  don’t  give  money 
to  anybody  unless  he  does. 

The  coat  lasted  for  years  — I don’t  know  how  many  — but  this 
year,  when  ma  took  it  out  of  mothballs  again,  I could  see  she  couldn’t 
wear  it  any  more.  The  elbows  and  the  front  where  the  buttonholes 
are  had  all  got  worn-out  and  looked  just  terrible.  Ma  looked  at  it  a 
long  time.  I guess  she  was  trying  to  think  if  there  was  anyway  she 
could  fix  it.  But  she  must  have  decided  no,  because  next  day,  when  I 
came  home  from  school,  she  was  cutting  it  all  up. 

"Whatcha  doing,  ma?”  I asked. 

"I’m  going  to  make  a rug  out  of  it,”  she  said.  "No  point  throw- 
ing it  away.  It’ll  look  nice  on  the  stair  landing  and  save  lots  of  dirt 
from  being  tracked  upstairs,  too.” 
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Her  voice  was  kind  of  hollow;  and  I felt  my  stomach  get  kind 
of  sick.  But,  I figured  she  was  right.  If  you  can’t  wear  something 
anymore,  you’ve  got  to  put  it  to  some  good  use,  if  there’s  anything 
left  at  all. 

Pa  was  real  pleased  when  he  saw  the  rug. 

''Now  you’re  showing  sense,”  he  said.  "That  old  coat  never 
looked  so  good.” 

But  I know  ma  didn’t  feel  that  way.  Sometimes  I’d  come  home 
and  she’d  just  be  sitting  there,  looking  at  the  rug  spread  out  on  the 
landing  and  her  face  looked  sad.  When  she’d  see  me,  she’d  get  up 
and  sigh  and  go  back  to  her  work. 

Then  my  Aunt  Ellen  gave  ma  a black  wool  coat  that  was  fitted 
and  not  too  worn-out.  It  looked  real  nice  on  her,  and  made  her  look 
slim  like  the  ladies  in  the  catalog,  instead  of  skinny  the  way  she 
usually  did.  But  her  cheeks  weren’t  pink  when  she  wore  it,  and  her 
hair  was  just  brown  again.  I guess  she  really  hated  it  ’cause  most  of 
the  time  she  wore  a sweater  with  her  summer  coat  over  it  until  it  got 
so  cold  she  just  had  to  wear  the  black  coat.  Anyway,  she  didn’t  have 
to  wear  it  very  long. 

One  night  I woke  up  and  heard  this  awful  gasping  noise.  I didn’t 
know  what  to  think  at  first,  and  I just  lay  there  and  listened  for  a 
few  minutes.  Then  I started  to  get  scared,  and  finally  I got  up  and 
peeked  out  of  door  of  my  room.  I could  see  the  light  on  in  ma’s  room, 
and  I tiptoed  down  the  hall  as  quiet  as  I could,  which  was  pretty 
quiet  because  I don’t  have  any  slippers.  The  door  was  open  and  pa 
and  Dr.  Johnson  were  bending  over  ma.  My  heart  started  beating  aw- 
ful fast  because  Dr.  Johnson  never  comes  to  our  house  unless  there  is 
something  really  bad.  I leaned  flat  against  the  wall  so  they  couldn’t 
see  me  because  pa  would  have  yelled  and  made  me  go  back  to  bed.  I 
just  knew  that.  Pretty  soon  I heard  Dr.  Johnson  say, 

"She’s  real  sick,  Sam.  It’s  pneumonia,  all  right.  We’ve  got  to  get 
an  oxygen  tent  set  up  here  right  away.  She  won’t  last  long  otherwise.” 

Pa  made  a funny  noise  in  his  throat  and  I peeked  around  the 
door  to  see  what  he  was  doing.  He  was  staring  at  Dr.  Johnson,  his 
face  white  and  funny.  His  mouth  was  moving,  but  I couldn’t  hear 
him  say  anything.  Ma  was  lying  on  the  bed.  I could  see  her  good 
when  they  moved  away  from  her.  Her  eyes  were  closed  and  her  mouth 
was  open.  The  way  she  looked  made  shivers  go  down  my  back  and  I 
thought  I was  going  to  have  to  throw  up.  I wanted  to  go  and  shake 
ma;  I v/anted  to  make  her  open  her  eyes.  But  then  the  doctor  said  he 
had  to  telephone,  and  I ran  quick  back  to  my  room.  I couldn’t  let  pa 
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see  me  up  because  he’d  be  awful  mad.  I don’t  know  what  else  hap- 
pened that  night.  I didn’t  dare  get  up  again.  Footsteps  kept  going  by 
my  room,  and  once  in  a while  I could  hear  somebody  talking.  I didn’t 
sleep  anymore;  I just  lay  there  and  shivered  and  listened  and  stared 
at  the  darkness.  Most  of  the  time  the  only  thing  I could  hear  was  my 
own  heart  banging  in  my  ears.  I never  knew  night  time  was  so  long 
before,  but  finally  it  got  to  be  morning,  and  I couldn’t  wait  to  get  up 
and  see  what  was  happening.  I had  to  see  ma. 

When  I came  out  of  my  room,  the  whole  house  was  quiet.  I 
walked  down  the  hall  and  looked  at  the  shut  door  to  ma’s  room.  I 
didn’t  know  whether  to  open  it  or  not.  That  terrible  breathing  noise 
was  gone.  Finally  I did — I opened  the  door  and  looked  in.  Ma  was 
lying  on  the  bed,  just  like  before.  Her  eyes  were  still  shut,  but  her 
mouth  was  shut  too.  I felt  my  heart  slow  down  and  my  knees  stopped 
shaking — she  was  asleep.  I didn’t  want  to  wake  her  so  I shut  the  door 
and  went  downstairs.  Pa  was  in  the  parlor  and  Aunt  Ellen  was  there 
and  some  man.  The  man  was  walking  around  looking  at  the  furni- 
ture. Then  he  said,  "We’ll  put  it  right  here,  between  these  bay  win- 
dows.” 

I wondered  if  pa  had  bought  some  new  furniture.  Then  Aunt 
Ellen  saw  me  and  came  out  of  the  room,  and  I could  see  tears  on  her 
face.  Suddenly  I thought  how  funny  for  Aunt  Ellen  to  be  here  before 
breakfast,  and  she  looked  so  different.  Her  face  was  real  white  and 
her  hair  wasn’t  combed  very  good.  Aunt  Ellen  always  combs  her  hair 
so  much  that  when  I was  little  I used  to  think  it  was  a wig.  Seeing  it 
all  mussed  up  and  seeing  her  standing  there,  crying,  and  not  saying 
anything,  just  holding  out  her  hand  to  me,  made  me  know  something 
was  wrong.  Suddenly  I remembered  how  ma  had  looked,  and  I began 
to  shiver  again  because  I knew  ma  wasn’t  sleeping;  she  was  dead. 

Aunt  Ellen  kept  swallowing,  like  she  was  getting  ready  to  say 
something.  Then  I guess  she  saw  she  didn’t  need  to  tell  me,  because 
she  put  her  arm  around  me  and  just  stood  like  that  for  a long  time.  I 
looked  around  her  to  see  pa;  I wondered  what  he  was  going  to  do. 
But  he  didn’t  even  look  at  me.  He  just  kept  talking  to  the  man. 

The  days  since  then  have  been  just  terrible.  Pa  wanted  ma  to  be 
at  home  until  the  funeral.  That’s  what  the  man  had  been  doing  in  the 
parlor — figuring  where  to  put  the  casket.  Starting  the  next  morning, 
the  house  was  full  of  people  all  the  time.  They  came  into  the  parlor 
and  sat  on  chairs  and  stared  at  ma.  Everybody  came,  people  I had 
never  seen  before,  and  all  the  neighbors,  and  all  the  relatives.  Some- 
one was  coming  or  going  all  the  time. 
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Ma  was  wearing  her  best  gray  dress,  and  I couldn’t  help  but 
think  how  she  would  have  hated  it — everybody  staring  at  her  in  that 
gray  dress.  I wished  she  had  a red  one,  or  a blue  one — a dress  with 
color  in  it — that  would  make  her  look  young  again  like  the  coat  had, 
and  happy. 

Pa  wanted  me  to  stay  in  the  parlor  with  all  the  people.  He  said 
it  was  expected  of  me.  He  got  mad  when  I said  I wouldn’t.  But  I 
couldn’t  help  it.  I just  couldn’t  sit  in  there.  I couldn’t  stand  all  the 
people  I didn’t  even  know.  I couldn’t  stand  the  smell  of  all  the  flow- 
ers. We  never  had  any  flowers  before,  in  the  house.  I didn’t  know  they 
could  smell  like  that.  Pa  was  mad  at  me,  too,  because  I couldn’t  go 
upstairs,  even  to  go  to  bed.  But  I just  couldn’t.  The  landing’s  too  wide. 
I can’t  jump  over  it,  and  I couldn’t  step  on  the  rug — not  on  the  rug 
that  used  to  be  ma’s  coat.  I slept  on  the  day  bed  in  the  dining  room, 
and  pa  didn’t  say  much  because  there  were  so  many  people,  even  all 
night,  that  he  couldn’t  bother  with  me,  he  said. 

This  morning,  before  they  took  the  casket  to  the  church,  the  man 
that  had  been  in  the  parlor  the  day  ma  died  made  all  the  people  go 
out,  and  then  told  pa  and  Janie  and  me  that  we  could  see  ma  alone. 
I wouldn’t  go  in  with  them.  Finally,  pa  said  I could  go  in  alone,  and 
say  good-bye  to  ma.  I went  in  then,  but  I couldn’t  say  good-bye.  I just 
stood  there  beside  her,  looking  at  her  white  face,  with  the  red  spots 
on  the  cheeks,  and  the  gray  dress,  and  I thought, 

"Why  couldn’t  you  have  waited  to  die,  ma?  When  I grow  up  I 
would  have  bought  you  lots  of  pretty  clothes.  If  you’d  only  waited.” 

But,  I knew  there  was  nothing  she  could  do  about  it.  She  was 
dead.  It  was  too  late,  now. 

I made  her  a promise  before  I left:  a promise  I’m  going  to  keep. 
I told  her  I’d  never  walk  on  her  coat,  and  I never  will.  No  matter 
what  pa  says,  I never  will. 
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Chianti  bottle  and 

Paris  painting 

hang-dangle  upon  the  wall 

inviting  one  to  pay  a visit, 
come  quickly:  each  and  all. 

And  sit  awhile 

and  chat  awhile 
about  things  that  matter  not: 
of  prattle 
ribald  reasoning 
or  all  the  loves  that  Mary's  got. 

Or  perhaps  you'd  rather  stand 
stone-staring  upon  the  wall 

and  commune  with  faces 

on  a canvas 

or  resolve  the  Homo  Sapien  fall. 

Or  choose  to  be  alone, 

you’ll  have  that  too, 
for  we  quite  understand 

how  minds  desire 

to  escape  alone 
like  a fleeting  gypsy  band. 

Or,  leave  our  sight 

and  walk  alone 

along  our  boarding  hall, 
for  we’ll  not  gaze  askance, 
if  you  choose  to  sleep 

cheek  against  the  wall. 


HOMECOMING  WITH 

THE  FROGS 
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Grey  bark  splintered  into  a yellow  gash  as  the  sharp  report 
of  a rifle  resounded  through  the  forest.  "Get  down!”  yelled  the  un- 
shaven, middle-aged  man  in  the  lead,  dropping  heavily  onto  the  dry 
leaves  covering  the  path.  An  older  man  behind  him,  more  sullen  and 
with  a grey  beard,  obeyed  automatically,  but  with  some  hesitation, 
easing  himself  to  the  spongy  floor  and  gazing  bewilderedly  at  the  in- 
creasing darkness  beyond  the  gnarled  and  scarred  trunks  of  the  trees. 
He  appeared  much  older  than  his  brother,  the  man  ahead  of  him,  al- 
though the  actual  difference  in  age  was  not  more  that  a few  years.  He 
lay  breathlessly  in  the  moldy  dampness  of  the  forest  floor,  beneath 
his  olive-green  pack,  clutched  his  rifle  pensively,  and  waited  for  his 
brother  to  make  the  next  move.  For  somewhere  beyond  the  spidery 
branches  of  the  underbrush  in  the  hazy  dusk,  the  sniper  had  tried 
again. 
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After  too  much  of  silence  he  spoke.  "Edgar,  do  you  think  it’s  all 
right  now?” 

"Loren,  be  quiet!”  the  brother  whispered  harshly,  but  then  he 
beckoned.  "Follow  me,  the  embankment  is  just  ahead.”  They  crawled 
through  he  leaves  on  their  stomachs,  holding  their  rifles  in  front, 
toward  a long  ridge  that  cut  abruptly  through  the  woods  ahead  of 
them. 

"Is  this  it?”  asked  Loren  quietly,  as  they  reached  the  bottom  of  a 
slope  of  stone  and  cinders,  by  now  partially  overgrown  with  tall  yel- 
low grass. 

"Yes.  Now  quick — over  the  top.”  At  a signal  from  Edgar  the 
two  scrambled  madly  up  the  embankment  and  stumbled  over  the  black 
ties  and  the  two  pairs  of  brown,  rusted  rails.  A whining  bullet  rico- 
cheted over  the  tracks.  With  a leap,  the  two  crashed  down  the  other 
side  into  a thicket. 

"How  many  do  you  think  there  are?”  asked  Loren,  brushing  the 
nettles  from  his  tattered  fatigues. 

Edgar  surveyed  the  situation.  "I  don’t  know.  Probably  only  one — 
and  not  a very  good  one  either.  Looks  like  they’ve  got  as  few  men  as 
we  do.” 

They  leaned  flat  against  the  side  of  the  embankment  for  a while, 
breathing  deeply.  Edgar  raised  himself  to  peer  over  the  top. 

"I  don’t  want  to  fire  unless  I have  a good  chance  of  getting  the 
bastard.  Well  need  all  the  rounds  we  can  spare  for  later.” 

Loren’s  eye  followed  the  length  of  the  embankment.  "Are  these 
the  tracks — the  ones  we’ll  have  to  follow  to  town?” 

"These  are  the  ones.”  Edgar  stepped  down  slightly.  He  turned 
and  noticed  his  brother’s  trembling  lips.  "Look,”  he  said  softly,  "let’s 
break  out  some  rations,  get  some  rest,  and  wait  till  it’s  dark.  Well 
have  a better  chance  then.  All  right?” 

Loren  nodded.  And  as  he  opened  his  pack  and  Edgar  watched 
along  the  top  of  the  embankment,  the  darkness  closed  around  them. 
It  was  black  in  the  silhouettes  of  the  trees,  with  only  a narrow, 
lengthy  strip  of  stars  on  a deep  indigo  sky,  hanging  over  the  railroad 
clearing. 

"These  are  the  tracks,”  said  Loren,  "the  ones  that  we  took  going 
back  to  college,  aren’t  they?” 

"Yes,  I suppose  so,”  Edgar  answered  carelessly. 

"And  the  ones  that  Father  used  when  he  rode  the  commuter  train 
to  the  office.” 
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"No,  Father  took  the  train  in  the  other  direction.  The  city  is  on 
the  opposite  side  of  town." 

Loren  stared  deeply  into  the  the  black  air,  and  a cold  tremor  ran 
through  his  limbs.  "He  took  it  that  morning,  didn’t  he — that  same  cold, 
winter  morning  that  we  went  back  to  school."  The  haggard  face  slowly 
contorted  and  sank  into  his  hands.  "That  same  terrible,  terrible,  ter- 
rible ..."  His  lips  groped  at  his  hollow  breath. 

"That  was  long  ago,  Loren.  Forget  it." 

"Fifteen  years,"  he  acknowledged,  "but  not  so  long.  It’s  still  going 
on  . . . isn’t  it,  Edgar?  After  all  that’s  happened,  we’re  still  fighting. 
Why?" 

" Because !"  the  younger  man  concluded  impatiently.  "That’s  all 
there  is  to  it.  It’s  for  the  same  reason  we  ever  fought.  Now  be  quiet. 
We’ve  got  to  hurry." 

They  mounted  the  embankment  carefully  and  trod  on  the  softly 
meshing  cinders  without  a word,  listening  for  the  slightest  sound  of 
the  enemy,  ready  to  jump  to  safety  over  the  side.  For  miles  they  hiked 
in  the  odorous  damp  of  their  unchanged  clothes,  and  the  cool  moisture 
of  the  night  air  condensed  in  their  dry  lungs. 

Loren  scanned  the  darkness  apprehensively,  cringing  at  shadowy 
forms  which  rose  sporadically  and  then  changed — not  into  the  enemy — 
but  into  visions  of  the  past — faces  from  home.  One  by  one  they  flitted 
past  him — the  center  of  town,  the  grocery  store,  the  bright,  rambling 
elementary  school  where  he  had  spent  many  promising  hours.  One 
vision  crowded  over  another,  faster  and  faster,  and  as  they  centered 
closer  around  his  home,  a violent  ache  rose  from  his  temples,  filled  the 
back  of  his  head,  and  then  descended  to  the  pit  of  his  stomach.  Sudden- 
ly he  felt  the  rails  trembling  beneath  his  feet,  and  called  to  his  brother 
urgently. 

"What  is  it?"  came  the  reply. 

"The  train’s  coming,  Edgar." 

"For  Christ’s  sake!  Will  you  shut  up!" 

"But  I see  its  headlights  beaming  down  the  track — and  I hear  the 
clatter  of  wheels  behind  it.  It’s  coming,  Edgar,  right  towards  us!" 
Loren’s  voice  rose  in  a pathetic  whine  of  horror.  Edgar  sprang  at  him, 
grabbed  his  shoulder  and  brought  both  of  them  to  the  cinders,  as  his 
hand  clasped  tightly  over  the  older  man’s  mouth. 

"God  damn  you!”  he  whispered  savagely  in  his  brother’s  ear. 
"You  want  to  get  us  killed?"  Loren  struggled  to  get  his  words  past 
the  tight  fingers  pressing  against  his  lips,  but  failed. 

Edgar  enunciated  sternly  under  his  breath.  "When  will  you  un- 
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derstand  that  there  are  no  more  trains?”  Loren’s  gaze  was  fixed  fear- 
fully ahead,  until  finally  he  sighed  with  resignation  and  became  limp 
in  his  brother’s  arms.  As  Edgar  released  the  grip,  he  breathed  heavily. 
They  both  slid  quietly  to  the  side  of  the  embankment. 

"You’re  right,  Edgar,”  he  said  bewilderly,  "and  yet  I know  I saw 
it.” 

"Please,  Loren,”  his  brother  pleaded  softly. 

"Father  was  on  it,  going  to  the  college  to  see  us.  You  know,  he’s 
a wonderful  fellow.” 

"He  was  ...  he  was  . . .”  Edgar  corrected. 

"Was — is — I don’t  know..  I just  know  we  can’t  let  him  down, 
Edgar.  He’s  got  a great  investment  in  us.  You — someday — just  think, 
Edgar,  someday  you’ll  be  an  engineer  in  industry,  or  the  manager  of  a 
plant.  And  I — I'll  be  a writer,  get  a job  with  a corporation  or  go  into 
journalism,  or  maybe  even  write  a novel,  Edgar.  How  does  that  sound?” 

"Fine  . . . fine  . . .”  said  his  brother. 

"Things  will  be  great  for  us,  Edgar.  We’ll  each  buy  a house  in  the 
country,  just  outside  the  suburbs,  with  a big  yard  for  the  kids  to  play 
in,  and  a lot  of  fields  and  woods  nearby.  You  know — like  our  town, 
Edgar,  our  home  town  . . . our  ...” 

"Loren,  please  ...  if  you  would  . . .” 

"You  know  that  girl  just  down  the  street  from  us — the  one  with 
the  long  dark  hair  and  that  delicate,  innocent  face?  I suppose  she’s 
kind  of  scrawny — some  people  might  say — but  nevertheless,  Edgar  . . .” 
Loren  smiled  thoughtfully.  "When  we  get  back  there — mission  or  no 
mission — I think,  if  I could  that  is  ...  if  only  ...  if  only  . . .” 

His  voice  trailed  off  in  perplexity,  haunted  by  the  realization  that 
what  he  dreamed  of  could  never  be.  His  heart  sank  as  thoughts  of  his 
impotency  came  to  mind.  But  could  it  be  so  bad,  he  wondered,  when 
his  brother  and  most  of  the  few  people  he  knew  were  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament? He  stared  upwards  into  the  dark  branches,  and  listened  to 
the  rustlings  in  the  forest. 

"You  know,  Loren,”  the  younger  man  said  quietly,  "you  know  of 
course  when  we  get  there — where  the  mission  takes  us — ” 

Loren  continued  his  empty  gaze,  but  his  lip  was  slightly  quivering. 

"You  know  what  it  will  be  like,”  said  Edgar  solemnly,  almost 
under  his  breath.  Loren  nodded  slowly.  Edgar  touched  his  brother’s 
shoulder.  "Then  let’s  get  going.” 

The  pale  light  of  morning  filtered  through  the  purple  lattice  of 
clouds  ahead  of  them.  The  tracks  stretched  straight  into  the  distance 
to  a bleak  and  featureless  horizon.  Now  on  the  left  were  low  hills 
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covered  with  shrubbery  and  small  trees,  intermingled  with  black,  brok- 
en tree  stumps.  To  the  right  they  saw  a broad  marshland,  mingling  with 
strips  of  drier  ground,  following  the  general  path  of  a large  brook. 

The  younger  brother  glanced  cautiously  in  all  directions,  fixing 
his  eyes  abruptly  on  a glitter  of  light  which  quickly  vanished.  He  pulled 
a yellow,  tattered  road  map  from  his  pocket,  traced  the  tiny  symbols, 
and  then  gazed  in  the  direction  of  the  sun,  at  a slight  angle  from  the 
tracks,  down  the  path  of  the  water. 

"We  follow  the  marsh,”  he  said,  and  they  both  descended  from 
the  embankment.  They  sloshed  through  a grassy  stretch  of  shallow 
water  and  then  poked  their  way  through  brittle,  prickly  shrubs  on  solid 
ground.  "Hurry,”  urged  Edgar,  "before  anyone  shows  up  on  the 
tracks.” 

With  careful  steps  they  made  their  way  over  the  brown  water  on 
the  hard  tufts  of  yellow  grass  and  along  the  edge  of  the  marsh  be- 
tween the  dry  shrubs  and  clusters  of  fragrant  skunk  cabbage. 

The  brook  narrowed  and  the  marsh  disappeared,  and  the  water 
flowed  in  a steady  stream  into  a small,  still  pond.  It  was  the  pond  on 
the  hill  above  their  neighborhood,  Loren  knew.  Here  the  frogs  and 
toads  laid  their  eggs,  and  here  the  pollywogs  crawled  ashore  among 
the  reeds  as  hop- toads  in  the  summers  of  his  youth.  He  remembered 
seeing  the  tiny  creatures  scramble  up  the  banks  of  the  pond  and  swarm- 
ing down  the  hill  in  thick  droves,  springing  from  the  grass.  He  re- 
membered catching  the  toads,  giving  them  names,  keeping  them  in  dirt- 
filled  boxes  . . . and  the  day  his  little  brother  trampled  the  innocent 
menagerie  on  the  stones  of  the  patio. 

"The  hill!”  whispered  Edgar.  It  rose  on  the  left  almost  perpendic- 
ularly above  the  water,  enshrouded  with  shrubs  and  small  trees.  A sud- 
den movement  in  the  branches  sent  the  two  brothers  diving  for  cover. 
They  listened  attentively,  but  all  was  silent. 

Loren  gazed  helplessly  up  the  hill  as  Edgar  started  into  the  under- 
brush. He  knew  he  must  draw  the  enemy’s  attention,  but  how?  He 
could  think  of  no  way  that  was  reasonable  or  proper.  So  behind  an 
outcropping  of  rock  he  sat  for  a while,  raising  his  rifle  in  the  air  from 
time  to  time  and  moaning.  "Aah!”  like  a sick  animal.  But  there  was  no 
response  at  all.  Loren  sat  there  and  wondered  and  tried  again.  Finally 
a signal  came  from  the  top  of  the  hill.  It  was  his  brother,  who  climbed 
quickly  to  where  the  movement  had  been,  signalled  inexplicably  again 
through  the  branches,  and  then  hurried  back  down. 

"What  did  you  do?”  asked  Loren. 
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Edgar’s  face  reflected  almost  astonishment.  '’Nothing.  There  was 
no  one  there.” 

They  walked  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  pond,  where  the  water  spilled 
gracefully  over  a quaint  stone  and  concrete  dam  onto  smooth,  round 
rocks  below.  It  then  ran  into  a culvert  and  disappeared  under  the  grey 
asphalt  street  that  branched  through  the  large  surburban  neighborhood. 
Edgar  and  Loren  stood  in  silence,  surveying  the  panorama. 

Trees  and  shrubs  covered  what  once  were  spacious  lawns,  and 
tall  grass  now  appeared  through  cracks  in  the  pavement.  Yet  through 
the  new  foliage  they  could  still  perceive  the  abandoned  cellar  holes, 
now  filled  with  green  water,  and  the  charred  and  shatterd  remains  of 
what  used  to  be  the  proud  dwellings  of  the  local  upper  middle  class. 
The  scene  extended  with  shocking  uniformity  for  almost  as  far  as  they 
could  see. 

"Do  you  think  they’ll  forgive  us — Mother  and  Father?”  said 
Loren.  "We’ve  been  gone  so  long.  We  shouldn’t  have  left  them  when 
we  did.” 

They  shuffled  down  the  slope  to  the  street  and  soberly  counted 
the  remains  of  the  dwellings  as  they  headed  for  the  center  of  town. 
After  a few  they  stopped  in  silence.  The  number  was  familiar. 

Pushing  his  way  through  the  stiff  branches  of  the  shrubbery,  Edgar 
came  upon  a long,  rectangular  foundation  amid  a mass  of  charred  and 
shattered  wood,  which  was  blown  generally  to  one  side.  The  cellar 
hole  was  filled  almost  to  ground  level  with  stagnant,  black  water.  Its 
surface  was  covered  with  a finely- textured  green  scum,  amid  many 
floating  boards  and  a few  protruding  pipes  and  fixtures. 

"I  guess  this  is  it.”  Edgar  shook  his  head,  turning  away. 

"Oh  God,”  said  Loren,  painfully  and  bewilderedly. 

"You  knew  it  was  going  to  be  like  this.  We’ve  talked  about  this 
for  years  now.” 

Loren  crouched  by  the  edge  of  the  foundation  and  stirred  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  with  a stick.  Through  the  murkiness  a thick  mass  of 
long,  thread-like  strands  of  green  algae  were  visible,  growing  from  the 
basement  floor  and  reaching,  waving  upward  like  a sea  of  underwater 
grass. 

"I  can  see  things  down  there,”  he  said.  "The  sink  and  the  washing 
machine  . . . the  electric  range  and  the  freezer.  They’ve  sunk  to  the 
bottom,  and  their  porcelain  is  no  longer  white.” 

"Loren,  please  stop  it — there  is  nothing  down  there!” 
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"Yes,  yes!"  he  murmurred,  letting  the  stick  drop  into  the  pool  of 
water  amid  the  algae.  He  rose  slowly  and  turned  back  toward  the 
street.  "Mother  is  down  there,"  he  said,  "sleeping  in  the  grass." 

They  walked  the  few  blocks  to  the  school  carefully — to  the  same 
elementary  school  they  had  gone  to  when  they  were  children.  The  road 
was  desolate,  overgrown  with  grass  in  places,  heaved  and  pitted  from 
successive  periods  of  heat  and  frost. 

"Edgar!  Look!"  Loren  pointed  to  a small  figure  wandering  in  the 
street.  It  was  a little  boy,  completely  naked.  Edgar  hesitated  and  then 
held  back  in  dismay  as  the  child,  twisted  and  hunchbacked,  hobbled 
toward  them.  It  had  a hare-lip,  and  its  eyes  stared  with  a vacant,  Mon- 
goloid strangeness. 

"Let  me  go  to  him,”  said  Loren. 

"No,  no,  for  God’s  sake — it’s  a freak.  Can’t  you  see?  Somebody 
left  it  out  here  to  get  rid  of  the  thing.  Let  it  be!" 

"But  Edgar — " 

"Come  on — we  must  hurry!" 

Loren  reached  out  toward  the  child,  but  was  finally  pulled  away. 
He  turned  reluctantly,  and  at  last  they  reached  the  edge  of  the  school 
playground. 

Amid  the  waist-high  grass  still  lay  the  twisted  and  rusting  remains 
of  the  swings  and  other  playground  equipment.  Only  one  wing  of  the 
one-story  elementary  school  stood,  and  even  on  that,  the  roof  appeared 
to  have  collapsed.  The  bricks  were  blackened,  some  places  crumbled, 
and  the  walls  sagging.  The  empty  window  frames  were  partially 
boarded  up  with  fresh  logs  and  some  charred  boards.  An  indistinct 
figure  seemed  to  be  stationed  at  one  of  the  windows  with  a rifle. 

Edgar  and  Loren  crept  along  side  a sagging  chain  fence  through 
a thick  growth  of  sumac,  and  then  scurried  to  a nondescript  pile  of 
rubble.  Edgar  examined  the  five  grenades  and  broke  out  a few  clips 
of  ammunition.  "Ready?"  he  asked  nervously. 

Loren  rested  his  head  against  the  broken  stones,  wiped  the  sweat 
from  his  forehead  and  sighed  disconsolately.  "What  for,  Edgar?  Why 
are  we  doing  this?" 

Edgar  frowned  with  exasperation,  then  suddenly  jerked  his  head 
back  to  the  schoolhouse,  as  movement  caught  the  corner  of  his  eye.  A 
few  ragged  troops  were  shuffling  down  the  street  in  a small,  shambling 
column.  The  figure  in  the  window  disappeared,  and  then  stepped  from 
a crumbled  portion  of  the  wall  to  greet  them. 

"Seven?  Is  that  all?"  Edgar  mused  as  the  enemy  deployed  them- 
selves carelessly  around  the  ruins.  He  could  see  perhaps  two  rifles, 


while  the  rest  carried  clubs,  and  what  probably  were  knives  or  unat- 
tached bayonets. 

"Okay,  this  is  it,”  he  concluded  sternly.  "We’ve  fought  together 
fifteen  years,  and  you’ve  never  flinched  on  anything  important  yet.  So 
for  Christ’s  sake,  don’t  do  it  now — this  is  big!” 

"I  hear  something,  Edgar,”  said  Loren. 

"My  God,  I’m  sick  of  you  hearing  things!  Come  on — let’s  go!” 
"No,  no!  Hear  it!”  Loren  insisted,  and  Edgar  heard.  Rocks  were 
slipping  on  the  other  side  of  the  pile  under  someone’s  climbing  foot. 

"Back”  commanded  Edgar  under  his  breath,  and  they  braced  them- 
selves against  the  pile.  A shot  skimmed  along  a brick  on  the  side,  rais- 
ing a white  spray  of  dust.  Another  shot  ricocheted  on  the  pile,  but  a 
third  one  hit  flesh  and  bone.  With  a burbling  gasp  the  figure  on  the 
pile  crumpled  over  and  tumbled  in  view  of  Loren  and  his  brother.  It 
was  the  naked  child,  sobbing  and  gasping  erratically  to  himself. 
"Loren,  leave  it  there,”  the  brother  ordered. 

"No,  Edgar,  I can’t!” 

"For  Christ’s  sake,  come  on!”  Edgar  demanded,  almost  shouting 
in  anger.  "The  kid’s  gonna  die  anyways.  It’s  no  use!” 

Loren  held  the  child  in  his  arms  and  stroked  its  straining  cheeks. 
He  rose  and  turned  with  it  from  the  school.  A bullet  tore  across  the 
rubble,  spattering  small  fragments  of  brick. 

"For  God’s  sake,  what  the  hell’s  the  matter  with  you?”  Edgar 
cried  in  his  full  voice.  But  Loren  continued  with  the  child  in  his  arms, 
as  bullets  whizzed  after  him  through  the  tall  grass  of  the  playground. 

"Come  baby,”  sad  Loren  softly.  "Hungry  child.  Your  papa  will 
care  for  you,  so  baby,  don’t  cry  . . . don’t  cry  . . .” 

He  did  not  perceive  the  sniper  rising  from  the  sumac,  as,  for  the 
last  time,  he  walked  homeward. 


UNTITLED  NO.  1 

HARRIET  HAWKINS 


I shall  sit  here  serving  glug  in  pitchers 
In  the  proper  style 
With  hair  just  so 
(And  shoes  on) 

In  the  know 
And  for  a while 

Perhaps  we  two  may  pass  for  more  than  sons  of  bitches. 


OUT  OF  A BARREN  RIB 

H.  GILBERT  BLACK 

Out  of  a barren  rib 
Made  God  a woman 
For  glib  young  men 
And  doting  old  fools 
The  human  race  for 
Men  like  us,  brother. 

And  that  thing  was 
As  pure  as  crystal  glass 
Milk  white  yet  porous 
And  that  first  handful  of  mud 
Stained  only  the  exterior 
Of  her  grace. 


AMERICA 

H.  PETER  GEZORK 


I 

From  time’s  inception  waves  have  roared 
against  this  barren  beach, 
rolling  slowly  in  to  spend 
one  short-lent  moment’s  life 
upon  the  never  yielding  shore. 

But  now  a new  force  comes 
to  break  the  virgin  sand. 

Three  ships  sail  slowly, 
aided  by  the  rolling  waves, 
on  toward  the  waiting  land. 

A brown  girl, 

young,  virginal,  dressed  in  beads  of  blue, 
walks  swiftly  through  the  darkening  wood, 
down 
down 

down  to  meet  the  wave  washed  shore. 

He  has  come  before; 

red  beard,  robed  in  silver  furs, 

with  flashing  eyes  and  wild  rough  hands, 

but  stayed  not  long  enough. 

Now  he  returns 
in  silk  and  gold 
and  three  dark  ships. 

They  glide  into  the  silent  bay. 

Sails  hang  limp  from  rigid  masts. 

The  anchor  drops. 

A long  boat  lowered. 


Hard  and  fast, 

stroke  on  swiftly  powered  stroke 
they  row  up  to  the  shimmering  beach. 
The  man,  bearded,  tall,  in  fine  red  silk, 
steps  slowly  from  the  weathered  boat 
and  sinks  into  the  soft  warm  sand. 

In  the  forest  dark  with  brooding 
the  woman  feels  the  seed  inside  her, 
warm  and  growing. 


II 

Birthed  from  the  dark  of  an  unhewn  forest 

into  the  red  of  day, 

with  blood  on  the  snow 

and  children  murdered  as  dawn, 

she  walks  through  the  land 

over  the  body  of  festering  corpses; 

blank  eyes  that  stare  through  death. 

They  died  for  her  birth, 

those  men  who  marched  through  the  streets, 

with  swords  at  their  sides 

and  songs  that  rang  in  their  ears. 

They  lived  for  her  birth, 

the  women  alone  in  the  fields 

with  children  who  cried  in  the  night. 

Through  the  ruins  she  walks, 

the  puddles  of  death, 

the  land  wet  with  rains  of  destruction, 

and  weeps  alone  at  the  sight. 


Ill 

Hey  Joe,  ya  got  the  beer? 

Yeah,  let’s  go, 
no  sense  waiting  here. 


Button,  button,  whose  got  the  button? 
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Didja  see  missis  O’Reilly 
thother  day  in  mass? 

Why  she  was  lookin  all  over  the  place; 
had  no  morenidea  of  what  was  happnin 
then  a hen  on  munday  marnin. 

And  the  mister’s  breath; 
like  a brewry  I’m  tellin  ya. 

Button,  button,  whose  got  the  button? 

It’s  a long  hard  road  I been  on. 

It’s  a long  hard  road  I been  on. 

I seen  so  much  trouble  here, 

I wisht  I’d  never  gone. 

Button,  button,  here  comes  your  mother! 

Oh  mamma,  where  you  been  so  long? 

IV 

I saw  her  on  a foggy  corner, 

a lonely  street  singer, 

her  sad  song  floating  through  the  mist. 

She  beckoned  and  I came, 
through  the  death  soaked  streets, 
down  to  the  barren  beach. 

We  followed  the  song 
by  the  sea-washed  waves, 
across  the  town, 
into  the  new  day’s  dawn. 

V 

America,  sad  angel,  lonely  singer, 

your  face  is  the  face  in  a crowd, 

your  back  is  the  back  of  the  men  in  the  mills, 

hard  and  strong, 

driving  the  machines  through  time. 

You  are  the  lovers  alone  in  the  night 
and  the  migrants  working  the  fields. 

America,  child  of  the  cities, 

woman  of  the  land, 

old  as  the  hills, 

young  as  a new  born  babe, 
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you  are  darkness 
and  light. 

From  California  to  Florida 
you  wander  lost  through  your  home, 
seen  by  many, 
known  by  few. 

Whitman  found  you  in  leaves  of  grass. 

Hart  Crane  met  you  on  the  bridge. 

In  pastures  of  plenty  you  smiled  at  Woody  Guthrie. 
And  you  came  to  me  in  your  city  of  hills. 

We  love  you,  sad  angel,  visionary  child. 

We  sing  your  name,  America. 

Don’t  destroy  yourself  in  madness. 

Stop  riding  your  chariot  of  war. 

Return  to  us, 
your  children. 

We  are  alone  and  afraid. 

VI 


In  the  night  of  dreams 
I return  to  San  Francisco, 
seven  breasted  city  of  wonder, 
the  wanderer  coming  home. 

It  was  here, 
on  these  sad  heights, 

I first  knew  you, 

and  it  is  here  we  meet  again. 

In  the  darkness  I return  to  this  city 
and  to  you,  mysterious  woman  of  the  land. 

Your  eyes  are  the  eyes  in  the  faces  lining  the  streets. 
I climb  the  steep  path  to  the  tower 
and  your  smile  burns  in  my  mind. 

It  was  here  we  first  met, 

July  4,  I960, 

and  it  is  to  this  spot  I shall  always  return, 

though  time  shall  fade  my  youth, 

shall  cast  the  withered  flower  from  the  stem. 

But  you, 

sad  angel  of  my  nights, 
timeless  in  your  age, 
take  me  now, 


lead  me, 

blind  youth  I am, 
across  the  land. 

Lead  me  home  through  the  terror 
to  your  bed  of  love. 

I turn  to, 

this  prayer  on  my  lips, 
and  you  are  gone, 
descending  with  dawn, 
down 
down 
down 

through  the  quiet  town. 

You  are  gone, 

but  in  my  dreams  I go  with  you. 

In  the  night  of  remembrance  I still  sing  to  your  eyes. 
Go  my  love. 

Cover  the  land  with  your  wonder. 

Awake  in  our  hearts  your  visionary  love. 

Come  to  us  in  the  night. 

Make  us  yours. 

Give  us  your  name, 
mad  angel, 
death  defiant  love, 
mysterious  vision. 

Give  us  your  name, 

America! 

VII 

You  will  discover  America  at  night, 
in  the  darkness, 
when  armies  walk  to  the  sea, 
and  terror  reigns  on  the  moon. 

You  will  watch  her  climb  the  stairs  to  your  room, 

with  eyes  downcast 

and  back  bent  under  a load; 

and  at  dawn, 

marching  on  leaden  feet  to  the  shore, 
with  only  a handfull  of  gulls  to  see. 

You  will  discover  America  at  night 
when  the  trees  grow  a foot 
and  the  eagle  dies. 


A NEW  DAY 

KEN  BROPHY 


The  short  narrow  street  was  hardly  awake  as  Dennis  stepped 
briskly  along  inspecting  the  old,  tall,  thin  houses  standing  at  attention, 
eyes  front,  head  high,  careful  never  to  brush  the  houses  at  either  side; 
— at  close  interval,  dress,  right,  dress.  At  ease!  Dennis  had  passed. 
Now  ol’  man  Murphy’s  dog  could  open  one  eye;  it  was  only  Dennis; 
back  to  sleep.  Now  the  puppy  next  door  could  come  yipping  off  the 
porch,  under  the  fence,  and  up  the  street.  But  Dennis  was  off  the  street 
so  all  was  quiet  once  again.  Now  the  early  morning  July  sun  could 
evaporate  the  dew  that  had  formed  on  the  tricycles  that  were  waiting 
patiently  in  the  yards  for  another  day’s  service.  Now  Mr.  Nermy  could 
sneak  out  of  his  back  door  in  his  pajamas,  set  up  his  lawn  sprinkler, 
look  at  the  sky,  look  at  his  burnt  lawn,  and  his  withering  garden,  pick 
up  his  milk,  and  go  back  in  the  house.  The  day  had  begun  and  was  a 
new  day  just  as  the  day  before  had  been  a new  day  and  the  day  to  fol- 
low would  be  a new  day. 

With  the  residential  side-street  behind  him  Dennis  walked  down 
the  wide  street  that  led  to  the  city.  He  walked  past  the  service  station 
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where  the  mechanics  were  setting  up  the  displays  of  oil  and  tires.  He 
walked  past  the  pastry  shop  and  into  the  variety  store  where  he  silently 
took  a morning  paper,  placed  his  nickle  on  the  counter,  nodded  at  the 
"thank  you"  offered  by  the  salesgirl,  and  walked  on  toward  the  city. 
He  passed  a drug  store  and  a gift  shoppe.  He  glanced  at  the  artificial 
flowers  in  the  window  of  the  gift  shoppe. 

Dennis  walked  into  a restaurant  next  door  to  the  gift  shoppe. 
There  were  several  flies  playing  near  the  blades  of  a fan  that  slowly 
shook  its  head  in  disapproval.  Two  men  in  overalls  were  sitting  in  a 
corner  booth  drinking  coffee  and  arguing  in  loud  voices.  At  the  counter 
there  was  a policeman  and  a young  man  in  a dark  trim  suit.  The  police- 
man was  talking  with  the  girl  behind  the  counter:  a young  blond  girl, 
hair  drawn  back  in  a bun,  high  prominent  cheekbones,  bony  fingers,  and 
on  the  third  finger  of  her  left  hand  was  a plain  gold  band  that  had 
been  bought  for  a larger  finger.  At  the  grill  stood  a young  man  about 
the  girl’s  age.  Over  the  grill  a small  fan  whirred  almost  silently.  The 
young  man  in  the  dark  suit  hurriedly  finished  his  coffee,  paid  for  it, 
and  left.  The  men  in  overalls  paid  for  their  coffee  and  left.  Dennis 
sat  in  a booth  and  breathed  deeply  the  smells  of  coffee,  and  donuts, 
and  eggs,  and  muffins.  He  opened  his  paper  and  began  to  read  while 
he  waited  for  the  girl  with  the  bony  fingers  to  come  and  take  his  order 
of  black  coffee  and  English  muffins. 

After  Dennis  had  finished  his  breakfast,  paid  for  it,  and  left  the 
restaurant,  he  walked  down  the  street  and  toward  the  city.  It  was  too 
early  for  the  negro  boy  to  be  on  the  corner  shining  shoes.  He  passed 
the  meat  store  and  the  bar  on  the  corner.  He  stopped,  waited  for  the 
traffic  light  to  change,  crossed  the  street,  and  walked  toward  the  bridge 
that  crosses  the  river. 

To  the  left  of  the  bridge  was  a small  park  that  led  down  to  an 
iron  railing  beside  the  river.  In  the  park  there  were  several  decaying 
benches  that  supported  several  decaying  men.  Dennis  walked  past  the 
benches  and  down  to  the  iron  railing.  From  this  point  he  could  see  the 
mile  of  mills  that  once  made  his  city  famous.  He  could  see  the  mighty 
river  that  made  this  mile  of  mills  possible.  Only  the  river  didn’t  seem 
very  mighty  in  July  and  many  of  the  mills  were  only  empty  skeletons. 
A mockery!  A mile  of  sunken-cheeked,  hollow-eyed,  lifeless  soldiers 
standing  at  a macabre  parade  rest  beside  the  dried-up  river. 

From  this  point  Dennis  could  look  into  and  through  the  eyes  of 
the  lifeless  soldiers  and  see  the  sky  beyond,  and  the  top  of  the  sky- 
scraper that  housed  his  city’s  newspaper.  Only  this  was  not  what  Dennis 
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was  seeing.  Once  there  was  a mighty  river  and  textile  mills  with  smoke 
pouring  from  the  towering  chimneys.  Once  there  were  men  and  women 
walking  to  work  with  their  lunches  in  tin  pails.  And  there  were  chil- 
dren walking  to  work  with  lunches  in  paper  bags.  There  were  horses 
on  the  streets,  resigned  to  the  loud  mechanical  boxes  that  bang  and 
sputter  and  somehow  had  managed  to  replace  them.  And  in  the  right 
eye  of  the  second  lifeless  soldier  from  the  left  there  was  an  office  with 
glass  in  the  door  and  lettering  on  the  glass  which  read,  "H.  D.  Riley, 
Superintendent.” 

Once  this  park  was  a field  with  paths  worn  in  the  grass  in  the 
shape  of  a baseball  diamond.  And  once  a little  boy,  only  eight  years 
old,  stood  and  watched  the  olders  boys  play  baseball.  In  his  right  hand 
was  clutched  an  old  torn  catcher’s  mitt.  The  small  boy  said  nothing.  He 
just  watched  and  from  time  to  time  he  adjusted  his  eyeglasses.  One  of 
the  big  boys  called  to  him,  "Hey,  you,  four  eyes,  you  want  to  play?” 
The  small  boy  remained  silent  while  the  slowly  nodded  his  head. 
"Well  then,”  the  older  boy  continued,  "come  over  here  and  lie 
down.  We  don’t  have  a second  base.” 

The  small  boy  stood  there  playing  with  his  catcher’s  mitt  while 
the  big  boys  laughed  at  the  joke. 

"Hey,  Riley,”  the  big  boy  said,  encouraged  by  the  reaction  to  his 
last  comment,  "What’s  so  interesting  about  your  nose?  How  come  you 
always  look  at  it?”  All  the  big  boys  were  taunting  him.  "Poor  old 
cock-eyed  Denny.  He  wants  to  play,  but  he  spends  all  his  time  looking 
at  his  nose.  You  have  to  look  at  the  ball  to  play,  Denny.” 

The  small  boy  walked  across  the  field  and  toward  the  street  that 
led  to  his  home.  He  kicked  a stone  and  swung  his  catcher’s  mitt  beside 
him.  Behind  those  too-big  rimless  glasses  there  were  two  watery  crossed 
eyes.  His  head  was  bent  low  as  he  pretended  not  to  listen  to  the  laugh- 
ter of  the  older  boys.  Who  wants  to  play  baseball,  anyway  ? He  walked 
up  the  street,  past  the  drug  store,  picked  up  a stick  and  ran  it  along 
the  picket  fence  as  he  passed,  kicked  a tin  can,  stopped  to  play  with  an 
old,  dirty,  flea-infested  mongrel  dog,  ran  for  awhile  with  the  dog  at 
his  heels,  stopped,  petted  the  dog  some  more  and  walked  on.  The  dog 
didn’t  follow.  He  turned  left  and  walked  down  the  short,  narrow,  res- 
idential street  with  the  tall  thin  houses.  Some  children  even  younger 
than  he,  started  sing-songing,  "Cock-eyed,  cock-eyed,  cock-eyed  Denny, 
looks  at  the  tip  of  his  nose.”  He  pretended  not  to  hear  them  as  he 
walked  into  the  last  house  on  the  street. 

"Is  that  you,  Dennis?”  his  mother  called,  as  the  small  boy  closed 
the  door  behind  him. 
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"Yes,  ma’m.” 

"Henry  is  going  swimming  this  afternoon.  He  said  you  can  go  if 
you  want." 

Denny  contemplated  the  prospect  of  going  swimming  for  a mo- 
ment. Henry  was  the  oldest  of  the  Riley  boys.  He  was  just  about  the 
same  age  as  the  boys  who  were  playing  baseball  earlier  that  morning. 
"Ma,"  Denny  called,  "I  don’t  want  to  go  swimming."  It  wasn’t  that 
Denny  was  afraid  that  Henry’s  friends  would  say  something  about  his 
eyes.  Henry  wouldn’t  let  them.  Henry  would  be  very  nice  to  him.  He 
always  was.  He  would  ignore  his  friends;  play  with  his  little  brother; 
make  sure  little  brother  didn’t  hurt  himself  in  the  water;  make  sure 
little  brother  had  a good  time.  Henry  was  like  that.  And  all  the  time 
Henry’s  friends  would  be  swinging  on  the  big  rope,  diving  off  the 
bridge,  and  talking  with  girls.  Later  Henry  would  walk  home  with 
Denny,  and  talk  about  how  foolish  his  friends  were  to  take  such 
chances  just  to  impress  some  girl.  Thsey  would  stop  at  the  ice  cream 
stand  and  Henry  would  buy  an  ice  cream  for  his  little  brother.  When 
they’d  get  home  their  mother  would  ask  them  if  they  had  a good  time 
and  Henry  would  say,  "We  sure  did,  didn’t  we,  Denny?"  And  Denny 
would  say,  "We  sure  did." 

"Why  don’t  you  want  to  go  swimming,  Dennis?”  his  mother 
asked,  coming  from  the  kitchen  into  the  dining  room. 

"I’m  supposed  to  play  baseball  with  some  of  the  guys  this  after- 
noon," Denny  lied. 

"Oh,"  said  Mrs.  Riley.  "Well,  you’d  better  get  washed.  Lunch  is 
almost  ready." 

"Yes,  ma’m,"  Denny  said,  and  then  he  was  running  up  the  stairs 
two  at  a time  and  into  the  bathroom  to  wash. 

This  memory  grew  dim  in  Dennis’s  mind.  He  turned  slowly  until 
his  back  was  to  the  river  and  he  could  see  the  decayed  men  on  the 
benches,  with  grey-black  stubble  on  their  faces,  and  saliva  at  the  cor- 
ners of  their  mouths,  chewing  on  the  ends  of  two-day-old  cigars,  sit- 
ting with  their  elbows  on  their  knees  looking  at  the  ground,  or  sitting 
with  their  arms  on  the  backs  of  the  benches  looking  into  the  sun,  and 
life  is  so  very  easy. 

Beyond  the  park  Dennis  could  see  the  new  highway  where  the 
trolley  tracks  used  to  run,  and  the  new  bridge,  and  the  rotary  where 
the  woods  used  to  lead  down  to  the  river,  and  a small  boy  could  build 
a raft  and  launch  it  in  the  river.  Dennis  remembered  those  times  and 
later  times  walking  to  work  over  an  old  bridge,  crossing  a cobblestone 
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street;  walking  to  work  over  a new  bridge,  crossing  a new  highway; 
watching  the  progress  on  the  new  bridge,  morning  and  night  and  morn- 
ing and  night  again  and  again  until  it  was  done.  But  it  was  never  really 
done.  It  just  came  into  being.  That’s  the  way  life  is.  A man’s  life  is 
lived  from  eight  in  the  morning  to  five  at  night.  The  world  around  him 
moves  ahead  in  hops  and  skips;  a hop  in  the  morning,  a skip  at  five, 
and  this  is  progress. 

When  Dennis  had  left  the  house  that  morning  his  mother  and 
brothers  were  just  getting  up.  He  knew  that  Dave  and  Phil  were  still 
asleep  and  would  be  getting  up  soon.  Dave  had  been  laid  off  from 
work  again  that  week,  but  what  could  he  do?  The  mills  didn’t  need 
as  much  help  as  they  once  did,  and  mill  work  was  the  only  work  Dave 
knew.  He  was  a loom  fixer,  and  a good  one,  but  a loom  fixer  needs 
looms  to  fix  before  he  can  work. 

Phil  would  be  getting  up  soon  and  making  the  rounds  of  the  re- 
maining textile  mills  to  look  for  work.  Phil  had  been  a weaver  but  his 
mill  had  closed.  Now  his  days  were  spent  walking  among  the  mills 
in  his  city  and  other  near-by  textile  cities.  He  would  walk  and  listen 
for  the  familiar  sound  of  the  loom;  slam  goes  the  loom  and  back  into 
place;  swishandbang  goes  the  shuttle;  slam  goes  the  loom  and  back; 
swish,  bang,  slam,  hundreds  of  looms,  no  two  working  together.  All 
turning  out  miles  of  cloth;  cloth  to  clothe  America  and  where  those 
sounds  were  not  to  be  heard  there  was  no  work  for  Phil,  so  there  was 
no  need  to  apply.  Keep  walking  and  when  there  is  the  familiar  sound 
apply  for  work,  fill  out  the  application,  and  go  home  to  wait  for  the 
call  that  doesn’t  come. 

And  Henry  would  soon  be  leaving  for  work.  Henry  works  in  an 
office  with  glass  in  the  door  and  lettering  on  the  glass  reading,  "H.  D. 
Riley,  Superintendent,”  just  as  his  father  had  when  he  occupied  the 
office  that  is  now  the  right  eye  of  the  second  lifeless  soldier  from  the 
left.  At  one  time  all  the  Riley  boys  had  worked  in  the  textile  mills,  and 
had  gone  to  work  with  their  father,  and  had  talked  about  the  future  of 
textile  after  work.  They  had  listened  to  their  father  tell  of  the  old 
days,  when  textile  was  all  and  everything  in  their  city.  Now  their  father 
was  dead  and  Henry  was  left,  but  textile  had  changed.  Textile  had 
moved  away  to  make  cloth  for  America  elsewhere,  with  other  people, 
in  other  cities.  America  bought  cloth  from  other  people,  in  other 
countries,  and  had  grown  a little  weaker,  a little  more  dependent,  like 
a man  becoming  a child  who  can  not  even  clothe  himself. 

Somewhere  far  below  Dennis,  in  the  river,  where  a large  stone 
had  been  exposed  by  the  subsiding  river,  a frog  was  sunning  himself, 


just  as  frogs  did,  perhaps  on  that  same  stone,  a quarter  of  a century 
ago  when  Dennis  was  eight  and  the  mills  were  the  life  and  death  of 
everyone’s  world;  everyone  that  Dennis  knew;  everything  that  Dennis 
knew.  Then  there  were  streets  and  streets  of  apartment  houses  built 
by  the  mills  and  for  the  mills.  Now  there  are  dollar-a-night  tenement 
blocks.  Then  there  were  cobblestone  streets,  and  trolley  cars,  and  life 
was  divided  into  daylight  working  time,  evening  family  time,  night 
sleeping  time,  and  Sundays.  And  life  was  segmented  by  whistles;  loud, 
piercing,  screeching,  calling,  telling  whistles.  And  now  . . . The  frog 
jumped  from  the  stone  in  the  middle  of  the  river  and  was  gone,  but 
Dennis  didn’t  see  him. 

Dennis  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  almost  eight  o’clock.  He  re- 
moved his  thick  rimless  glasses,  cleaned  them  with  a handkerchief  he 
took  from  his  pocket,  replaced  them,  and  left  the  park  and  crossed 
the  bridge.  Far  down  the  river,  towering  high  above  the  last  lifeless 
soldier,  stood  a huge  crane.  Suspended  from  the  end  of  the  crane  on  a 
long,  heavy,  strong  wire  was  a large  steel  ball.  It  isn’t  strong  eyes  that 
are  needed  to  bury  the  dead. 
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ONCE,  IN  SILENCE 

DAVID  AXELROD 


They  buried  the  body  in  a shallow  grave 
The  ground,  frozen,  fought  the  spade, 

And  covered  it  over  with  frost  and  earth. 

The  headstone  read,  "Death  from  birth”. 

The  child  had  lived;  a boney  thing 
Scarred  and  hairy,  not  fit  for  living, 

And  the  mother  had  died. 

When  the  days  grew  warmer 
And  all  had  thawed,  a hand, 

In  darkness,  stretch  toward  the  surface. 

With  warmth  and  love  (in  love  conceived) 

A mother  searched  for  her  infant  child. 

This  child  would  suffer,  were  it  to  live. 

She  knew  the  sorrows  that  would  make  it  weep. 
She  stole  the  child  with  her  to  sleep. 


THE  RAIN 

S.  F.  O'BRIEN 


Barren  raindrops  burst  as  they  quiver  and  pierce 
pavements  of  drying  mud, 

Singing  hymned  soliloquies  to  the  mother  cloud, 
they  veil  the  sun  and  destroy  the  ruts, 

Where  a wizened  farmer  in  Albania  trods  with 
heavy  face  and  wild  mule  heading  in  dreams 
to  gilted  Zanzibar, 
if  he  ever  heard  of  Zanzibar, 

Tormented  by  the  tears  of  angels 

shed  over  the  black  of  minds  and  continue  to  drip 

on  faces  of  hate  in  other  worlds, 

While  I walk  on  with  verses  of  blindness 
and  wailing  visions, 
but  they  do  not  wet  the  countenance 
of  dead  bones. 


THIS  IS  SPRING 


S.  F.  O'BRIEN 


Wailing  sirens  call  the  whining  masses  to  her  arms, 

of  cotton-spiked  leather  and  there 

they  wonder  and  there  is  no  more  gnashing  of  teeth. 

Trash  cans  loom  mist-filmed  over  tottering  cities, 
and  a puppy  yelps  the  name  of  god, 
as  mud-walls  blot  the  wind 
of  winters  muffled  rage. 

Yellow-clad  girls  walk  the  streets  of  darkness  in  daylight 

bearing  their  sorrows  in  smiles, 

while  deep  gorges  of  hardened  foam  swallow 

the  melted  dust  of  season  past, 

and  tanned  birds  clutch  the  cape  of  man. 


An  old  house  . . . 
musty  with  life, 

harbors  in  her  golden  archs,  yellowed  pages 
and  daguerreotypes  are  hidden, 
but  not  dead, 

walled  with  dead  leaves  and  a bearded  patriarch 
they  speak  and  usher  in  the  sun  with  tears. 

Mumbled  obsceneties  pierce  the  ear  of  intelligence, 

summoning  the  barbarians  of  the  north 

to  redeem  their  silver  castles,  while 

thread  crossed  derricks  hover  over  orange  metaled  frames 

and  crush  the  tree  of  life 

with  treacherous  innocence. 

Phillips  street  yawns  and  opens  her  cobbled  lips 
to  conquered  children  who  still  play 
on  budding  blankets, 
policemen  are  jittery  today, 

as  an  aged  matron  turns  to  smell  the  scent  of  hay 
once  again. 

Whispering  steam  folds  her  clumsy  wings  over  wires  of  glinting  black, 
and  continues  upward  to  the  mother’s  call  and  the  futile  end, 
and  I walk  on  heeding  visions  of  shaded  stars. 

This  is  spring, 

This  is  her  glory, 

This  is  the  alpha, 

The  omega  is  yet  to  come. 


EVERY  ACTION 
AND  PURSUIT 

H.  GILBERT  BLACK 


Ignorance  is  certainly  not  bliss,  Jake  Levitt  thought  to  himself, 
standing  on  the  steps  of  his  West  64th  Street  tenement  looking  up  and 
down  the  street  ...  lit  by  afternoon  sun.  One  has  to  know  what  one 
is  doing,  and  where  one  is  going,  when  he  reaches  old  age.  It’s  a matter 
of  not  being  able  to  waste  precious  time.  There’s  not  that  much  of  it 
left  to  waste  ...  as  when  you’re  young. 

But  at  the  moment  he  hadn’t  the  slightest  idea  where  he  was  go- 
ing. The  best  laid  plans  of  mice  and  men.  Originally  he  had  planned 
to  remain  inside  and  read.  But  then  there  was  Mrs.  Goldfarb. 

Mrs.  Edna  Goldfarb  was  a widow  who  lived  on  the  floor  above. 
She  had  that  remarriage  look  in  her  eye,  and  Levitt  was  wary  of  it, 
particularly  at  his  age.  Remarriage  was  out  of  the  question  . . . with  his 
poor  heart,  too.  He  wouldn’t  last  the  ceremony,  he  thought. 

Well,  as  soon  as  she  had  "peeped  in”  at  his  cluttered  apartment 


to  '’see  how  he  was  doing,”  he  knew  he  was  doomed.  She  entered  im- 
mediately, asking  "How  can  such  a smart  man  be  such  a pig?”  The 
outcome  was  this.  Here  he  was,  out  on  the  street  while  she  "straight- 
ened things  up”  as  a favor  to  him.  God,  when  would  the  Goldfarbs 
of  the  world  leave  him  alone.  Well,  he  thought,  I might  as  well  make 
the  best  of  it.  Perhaps  for  a change  I’ll  sit  in  the  park.  The  bookstores 
are  stuffy,  and  it  is  a magnificent  day. 

Walking  to  the  park  two  blocks  away,  he  tried  to  remember  ex- 
actly what  had  brought  him  to  the  city,  center  of  the  world  to  his  mind. 
Well,  Springfield  had  been  small  ...  his  wife  dead  ...  his  son  un- 
grateful ...  his  daughter-in-law  a bitch.  He  saw  them  both  turning 
into  lushes  to  achieve  a phoney  sort  of  social  standing.  He  was  only  in 
their  way.  God,  how  he  missed  Myra.  She  was  the  most  remarkable 
wife  a man  ever  had  . . . her  large  stomach,  her  funny  haircut,  her  big 
eyes  . . . yes,  and  her  quick  mind.  Perhaps  forty  years  of  happiness 
was  all  one  could  expect  from  life.  The  rest:  waiting  for  either  matur- 
ity or  death. 

So  he  had  sort  of  run  away  from  them.  Not  that  he  would  put  it 
that  way,  though.  They  had  asked  him  to  live  with  them.  The  daughter- 
in-law’s  eyes  giving  them  away,  though.  They  wanted  him  like  a hole 
in  their  duplex  apartment.  And  so  here  he  was  in  the  city,  with  no  one 
to  talk  to  except  Goldfarb  who  was  easily  succeeding  in  driving  him 
crazy.  Well,  perhaps  . . . there  were  his  books.  Thousands  of  them 
he  had  crated  and  shipped.  He  would  die  with  at  least  this  much  of 
life  around  him  . . . even  if  he  retained  nothing  else.  He  hoped  she 
wouldn’t  misplace  anything.  God  damn  that  woman.  Oh  well,  he  didn’t 
want  to  hurt  her  feelings.  After  all,  she  hadn’t  that  much  to  live  for, 
either  ...  a visit  from  her  daughter  once  a month.  In  a way  they  both 
were  in  the  same  boat.  Let  her  clean  up  if  it  gave  her  something  to 
do  . . . something  else  to  think  about. 

As  he  approached  the  entrance  to  the  small  park,  he  remembered 
why  he  had  avoided  it  for  the  last  few  months.  It  was  the  last  refuge 
for  what  he  liked  to  call  the  extremes.  On  one  side  were  the  kids,  not 
old  enough  to  know  what  the  hell  they  wanted,  like  most  kids  of  this 
modern  generation.  On  the  other  extreme  there  were  the  has-beens, 
the  old  retired  who  gave  up  thought  to  talk  about  pensions,  other 
people,  the  war  (whichever  one  they  had  "fought”  in),  and  to  feed 
some  dirty  birds  in  the  process.  What  a way  to  end  one’s  days  . . . bah. 

He  looked  for  the  first  abandoned  bench  . . . noted  the  mutilated 
carvings  and  various  dirty  words  on  its  surface,  and  sat  down.  The  lan- 
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EVERY  ACTION  AND  PURSUIT 


guage  of  the  greater  number,  he  thought,  pulling  the  paperback  Pocket 
Aristotle  out  of  his  overcoat.  It  was  the  first  thing  he  had  grabbed  when 
Goldfarb  had  shooed  him  out. 

Opening  the  book,  he  read  the  first  thing  that  came  to  his  eye: 
"Every  art  and  every  inquiry,  and  similarly  every  action  and 
pursuit,  is  thought  to  aim  at  some  good,  and  for  this  reason 
the  good  has  rightly  been  declared  that  at  which  all  things 
aim." 

"Well,  look  who’s  here,"  a voice  echoed. 

He  looked  up,  it  was  Sam. 

"The  intellectual  has  seen  it  within  his  honor  to  grace  us  with  his 
presence.  What  are  you  doing  sitting  in  the  park,  Jake?" 

"How  are  you,  Sam?  You  look  well." 

He  didn’t  ...  he  looked  like  the  wrath  of  God.  Probably  hadn’t 
shaved  in  a week. 

"I’m  waiting  . . . you  know,  Jake,’’  he  said,  almost  in  a whine. 
. . . "I’m  waiting,  just  like  you." 

Not  like  me,  he  thought,  never  like  me. 

"Yes,  I guess  so  . . . sit  down,  Sam." 

"No  thanks,  got  to  keep  moving,  you  know,"  glancing  at  the  book. 
"Going  to  play  checkers  later,  if  you  want  to  join  us." 

"No,"  said  almost  too  fast.  "No,  I guess  I’ll  walk  uptown.’’ 

He  got  up  and  started  walking  out  of  the  park,  when  he  got  a few 
feet  away,  he  realized  that  he  had  no  such  plans.  He  hadn’t  wanted  to 
do  anything  of  the  kind.  What  he  wanted  was  for  people  to  leave  him 
alone.  He  turned  his  head  and  saw  Sam  looking  at  him  . . . that  old 
desperate  look.  Something  that  said  "Jake,  when  will  you  learn  to  live 
the  way  I have?"  He  waved  and  turned  out  of  the  park  on  to  the 
street. 

* * * * 

He  walked  into  the  store  and  proceeded  to  the  second  hand  book 
section  in  the  back.  Thinking  about  Sam,  he  was  sorry  that  he  had  run 
away  like  that.  He  thought  about  talking  to  someone,  but  he  didn’t 
want  to  face  a group  of  them.  He  wanted  to  keep  away  from  that  ideal 
for  life.  He  remembered  a book  he  might  buy.  That  would  make  his 
day  a success. 

As  he  approached,  he  saw  the  boy.  He  was  the  same  one  that  had 
been  there  the  last  time  he  had  come  here.  Squatted  on  one  of  the  small 
wooden  stools,  encased  in  a large  winter  coat,  he  had  his  nose  buried 
in  a book.  Today  it  was  his  book.  Interesting  to  Jake,  because  this 
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wasn’t  stuff  kids  of  his  age  usually  read.  He  was  interesting  if  only  for 
that  reason.  He  reminded  him  of  his  son,  when  he  was  young,  to  a 
certain  extent. 

"Well,  so,  what  makes  you  interested  in  Virgil?” 

The  boy  looked  up  sharply. 

"What  did  you  say,  Sir?” 

Polite  . . . "Excuse  me,  I just  noticed  what  you  were  reading. 
Boys  your  age  aren’t  usually  interested  in  the  classics.” 

Strange,  the  boy  was  frightened.  Jake  saw  that  he  was  afraid  of 
him.  That  family  rule  about  talking  to  strangers  ...  he  would  reas- 
sure him. 

"I’m  not  like  the  kids  my  own  age  ...  I read  what  I like.  I don’t 
read  what  everybody  else  says  is  good  . . . I . . .” 

"Let  me  show  you  something,  son.”  He  pulled  the  Aristotle  from 
his  pocket.  "He  says  that  the  good  is  'That  at  which  all  things  aim’; 
look  here.”  He  put  his  hand  on  the  boy’s  shoulder. 

"Stop  it — ” it  was  a sudden  cry.  "Get  your  hands  off  me,  stop 
touching  me  . . . stop  it.” 

The  voice  was  higher  in  pitch  ...  it  vibrated  in  the  aisles  of  the 
store.  "Don’t  touch  me.” 

"What’s  going  on  here?”  A voice  behind  them  ...  he  turned. 
It  was  a police  officer.  He  had  heard  the  cry  and  come  running  in. 
"What  do  you  think  you’re  doing,  old  man?” 

"Nothing,  nothing  officer  ...  I was  just  showing  this  boy — ” 
"He  touched  me  ...  he  touched  me  . . .” 

"I  was  just  showing  . . .” 

"All  right,  old  man,  come  with  me.” 

He  grabbed  Jake’s  coat  and  started  dragging  him  from  the  store. 
"Wait  a minute,  please,  officer,  I was  only  showing  him  . . .” 
"Yah,  buddy,  sure.” 

They  reached  the  street  when  the  young  boy  came  running  up 
behind  them. 

"Wait,  officer  ...  I don’t  want  to  get  involved  in  anything.  I got 
excited  . . . nothing  happened.” 

"What  did  you  say,  kid?  Do  you  want  to  get  into  trouble?”  He 
released  the  old  man’s  coat  from  his  grasp.  It  was  too  late.  God,  he 
thought  . . . not  here  . . . not  here,  please  . . . not  here.  He  felt  the 
convulsions  coming  . . . the  pain. 

"Quick,”  said  a little  fat  lady  carrying  a plastic  shopping  bag  . . . 
"quick  . . . somebody  call  an  ambulance.” 


Stephen  Rich 


NOT  JUST  ANY 
OLD  QUEER 

GERALD  GOLDMAN 


G.  Robinson  Oleander,  was  given  to  literary  flourishes.  Thus  the 
obviously  false  name  he  concocted  from  a pastiche  of  books,  bill- 
boards, and  what  he  termed,  a 'bawd  house',  something  I am  sure  he 
had  never  seen.  He  went  to  school  with  us,  that  is,  Paddy,  Jim,  Sugar 
and  I,  and  was  the  expert  who  provided  us  with  the  proper  knowl- 
edge of  which  wines  to  drink,  and  when;  which  jazz  bands  to  listen 
to,  and  which  books  to  read.  He  was  a gourmet  he  said,  but  we  knew 
him  for  a dilettante.  Spinning  tales  about  his  adventures  in  far-off 
lands  provided  us  much  information,  all  of  it  false.  He  would  sit  in 
our  rooms  for  hours,  excitedly  making  up  his  stories,  drinking  good 
old  malaga  wine,  and  letting  us  know  how  good  the  Bordeau  was. 
Of  course,  he  didn’t  know  anything  about  jazz,  nor  books.  This  led 
to  much  kibitzing,  and  once,  a suggestion  that  he  write  his  adventures 
down,  and  make  money. 


This  was  his  downfall.  The  first  thing  that  he  did,  was  to  cut 
classes  for  a week  and  read  every  piece  of  writing  giving  the  lowdown 
on  how  to  write.  He  mailed  away  for  some,  and  even  went  as  far  as 
to  read  several  significant  chapters  of  Dostoievski’s  Diary  of  a Writer. 
At  the  end  of  the  week  he  threw  down  the  books,  rolled  up  the 
sleeves  of  his  Jack  London  flannel  shirt,  and  started  to  write.  We 
were  forced  to  proofread  reams  of  his  hastily  written  material,  but 
we  rejected  it. 

"What’s  the  matter  with  it  fellows.  Is  my  spelling  bad,  or  my 
grammar?”  he  queried,  tears  practically  brimming  from  his  sleepless 
eyes. 

"It’s  flat  Oleander.  It  doesn’t  appeal  to  anyone.  It  lacks  some 
very  vital  ingredients,  the  first  is  sex.  Not  once  is  it  mentioned. 
Haven’t  you  ever  met  any  pansies  or  anything  you  could  throw  in, 
just  so’s  it  sell?” 

He  looked  puzzled,  and  slightly  embarrassed.  "What  are 
pansies?” 

At  this  significant  bit  of  information,  we  cheered.  We  asked 
whether  he  knew  what  homosexuals,  fruits,  queers,  or  any  of  the 
countless  terms  we  knew  meant.  He  still  didn’t  know,  and  guessed  by 
saying  he  figured  them  to  be  insane  people,  or  fruit  and  flower  ped- 
dlars.  We  had  to  gasp  in  disbelief,  but  we  were  quickly  pulled  back 
into  reality,  when  he  asked: 

"Do  you  fellows  think  I could  meet  one?” 

"SURE!”  we  bellowed  out  in  unison.  "Jim,  get  the  car  around 
front;  Sugar,  write  us  out  a check  for  fifty  dollars,  don’t  worry  we’ll 
pay  you  back  next  week.  Paddy,  pack  G.  Robinson’s  bag,  we’re  on  our 
way  in  ten  minutes.” 

We  were,  too.  As  Jim  drove  and  Sugar  watched  the  road  for  him, 
Paddy  and  I held  Oleander  firmly  wedged  between  us  in  the  back 
seat,  instructing  him  in  the  sensuous  terms  and  manifestations  of 
homosexuality — our  version,  that  is. 

"These  are  very  sensitive  people,  and  must  be  handled  with 
aplomb  and  savoir  faire.” 

"Are  they  men  or  women?”  he  asked,  getting  a little  suspicious. 

"Women  of  course,  so  that  should  present  no  problem  to  you, 
old  buddy.  Of  course,  they  are  pent  up  emotionally,  and  have  an  ur- 
gent desire  to  . . 

"To  what,  to  what?”  he  asked  excitedly.  "Come  on,  come  on 
tell  me!” 
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"To  fornicate!"  we  whispered. 

"Really!"  he  whispered  back.  "What’s  that?"  he  eagerly  asked. 

"To  make  violent  and  passionate  love." 

"To  melt  into  the  arms  of  a voluptuous  delectable  damsel,  and 
be  carried  off  into  the  realm  of  beauty  and  desire." 

"To  LIVE!"  we  both  screamed. 

"WOW!"  he  screamed  back. 

"Now  rest  boy,  rest.  You  will  need  all  your  strength  for  when 
we  get  there." 

The  two  hour  trip  to  New  York  zipped  by  in  our  collective  en- 
thusiasm to  reach  the  cauldron  of  sin  and  release.  We  arrived,  all 
breathing  hard  at  our  first  glimpse  of  the  Hudson,  on  Riverside  Drive. 
We  learned  that  Oleander  had  made  the  pilgrimage  to  the  big  city 
before — TWICE.  As  we  swung  downtown,  he  pointed  out  all  the 
points  of  interest,  but  never  did  he  show  us  how  much  of  a tourist  he 
was  by  looking  up  at  the  buildings;  he  left  that  for  the  natives  and 
us.  We  dropped  him  and  Sugar  at  the  hotel,  then  the  three  of  us  left, 
proceeded  to  drive  to  the  Village  to  find  a queer  for  Oleander.  Park- 
ing the  car  right  in  the  heart  of  the  tourist  section  was  an  easy  job, 
since  it  was  afternoon,  and  the  tourists  hadn’t  yet  come  to  ogle.  The 
three  of  us  leaned  against  a building,  waiting.  It  wasn’t  too  long  be- 
fore one  of  them  came  mincing  by.  He  gave  us  a disdainful  look, 
which  mildly  shocked  me,  and  proceeded  on  his  way.  The  three  of  us 
ran  up  to  him  and  started  to  talk  as  he  walked  away. 

"Hey  buddy,  we  got  a boyfriend  that  has  to  get  fixed  up  for  a 
gay  party,  how  ’bout  it?" 

The  guy  was  really  scared,  I don’t  know  whether  it  was  because 
he  was  accosted  by  three  handsome  young  men,  or  that  he  was  just 
frightened  because  he  thought  we  were  baiting  him.  Anyway,  he  kept 
walking  faster,  and  without  looking  at  us,  he  mumbled,  "What  do 
you  take  me  for,  a prostitute?" 

Paddy  goosed  him  and  we  went  back  to  the  building. 

"Look  guys,  there  are  too  many  of  us,  we’ll  scare  them  off.  You 
'two  get  into  the  car  and  I’ll  do  the  dirty  work." 

"I  got  a better  idea,"  Paddy  said,  "let’s  go  up  td^Times  Square 
where  they’re  not  so  artsy-craftsy.  This  place  gives  me  the  creeps.” 

So  off  we  went.  We  found  one,  too,  a beauty.  Lots  of  mascara, 
long  blonde  wavy  hair,  with  peroxide  written  all  over  it,  and  a lithe 
body,  that  just  fitted  our  specifications.  We  got  him  into  the  car  and 
started  driving  around  the  city,  giving  him  our  instructions,  every 
once  in  a while  brushing  his  hands  from  our  legs. 
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"This  is  what  we  want,"  I said.  "We  have  a buddy  that  wants 
a man,  but  he’s  bashful.  He’ll  only  take  one  that  looks  like  a girl,  you 
know  the  bit  don’t  you?" 

"Yes — I’ve  got  a costume  back  at  my  apartment.  How  much  are 
you  fellows  willing  to  pay?" 

"Pay!  What  do  you  mean  pay,  we’re  fixing  you  up  and  you  want 
to  get  paid.  This  fellow  is  really  good  looking,  we’re  doing  you  a 
favor,  buddy.  What  nerve,  paid." 

"OK  fellows,  OK.  What  hotel  are  we  going  to  use?" 

"Your  apartment,  buddy,  so  you’ll  feel  at  home  and  do  your  best 
work.  You  tell  us  where  it  is  and  we’ll  bring  him  at  eight  sharp — you 
better  be  dressed  to  kill.  And  wear  a girdle." 

When  we  got  back  to  the  hotel,  Oleander  was  steaming  to  go. 
We  laid  him  down  on  the  bed  and  told  him  to  sleep,  he  would  need 
the  rest,  because  everything  was  fixed — we  had  him  lined  up  with  a 
gorgeous  queer. 

Maybe  we  should  have  instructed  him  in  the  art  of  lovemaking, 
but  we  felt  that  was  going  a little  too  far.  He  might  be  insulted  at 
our  questioning  of  his  prowess.  Anyway,  we  made  him  rest,  then 
bought  him  a big  dinner  and  dawdled  over  it  until  seven  thirty.  Then 
we  got  into  the  car.  It  took  quite  a while  to  get  into  the  street  that  our 
friend  lived  on,  and  once  we  did,  we  breathed  much  easier.  It  was  just 
before  eight,  we  couldn’t  keep  him  waiting. 

"Stop  right  here."  Paddy  yelled. 

"You  sure,  Paddy.  It  doesn’t  look  like  the  right  one." 

"Can’t  you  tell,  its  the  brownstone  right  next  to  the  delicatessen.” 

"Yeah,"  it  must  be.  OK  keed,  we’re  here.  Walk  up  two  flights, 
its  the  third  one  down." 

"You  all  right  kid,  you  know  what  to  do  now,  it's  your  party.  Get 
in  there,  and  have  a GOOD  time." 

"I  will  Jimmy,  I will."  Oleander  sounded,  a great  lump  of 
phlegm  in  his  throat  that  every  one  tried  to  clear  for  him,  but  it  still 
stayed  there. 

"Where  will  you  fellows  be?”  he  asked  in  that  same  voice. 

"We’re  going  to  a movie.  We’ll  pick  you  up  here  about  twelve, 
OK?  If  not,  we’ll  wait  for  you  outside,  if  you  want." 

"No,  no  you  go  to  the  movies,  I can  take  care  of  myself." 

I had  to  hand  it  to  Oleander,  he  was  getting  braver  every 
moment. 

"Alright  fellows,  I’ll  see  you  at  twelve.  So  long,  wish  me  luck." 

"Good  luck,  good  luck!"  followed  him  all  the  way  up  the  stairs. 
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"Alright  guys,”  Paddy  said,  "what  do  we  do  now?” 

"What  so  you  mean,  stupid!”  I piped  up,  "We’ll  wait  for  him. 
He’ll  be  out  in  a half  hour.  If  he  ever  charged  out  now,  and  we 
weren’t  here,  he’d  go  crazy,  and  we’d  never  find  him.  Right  now 
though,  I’m  beat.  I’m  going  to  sack  out.  I need  rest  to  catch  the  next 
act  of  our  little  drama.” 

It  seemed  like  five  minutes  had  passed  before  I was  nudged  into 
waking. 

"What  the  hells  the  matter?”  I asked,  rubbing  the  sleep  from  my 

eyes. 

"Oleander  isn’t  back  yet!” 

"So,  what  time  is  it?” 

"It’s  eleven  thirty.  I’m  worried.” 

"If  that  pansy  crossed  us  up,  I’ll  kill  him!” 

"Don’t  worry.”  Sugar  said,  "You  know  those  guys  are  harmless. 
Oleander  can  take  care  of  himself;  he’s  probably  just  talking  to  him 
about  wine  or  something.  He’s  probably  too  scared  to  put  his  arm 
around  him,  and  he’s  probably  brushing  off  that  straying  hand  of  our 
blonde  friend.  Anyway,  I thought  he  was  cute.” 

"Shut  up,  will  you,  I gotta  think.  We  can’t  go  in  there  before 
twelve  ...  we  got  our  pride.  If  anything  has  happened  we’ll  kill 
him,  that’s  all.” 

"That’s  fine,  but  we  still  have  a half  an  hour.  We’ll  go  crazy 
waiting  for  him.” 

"SO,  we  go  crazy,  we’ll  wait.” 

Didn’t  we  wait  though.  That  half  hour  took  ten  years,  I swear. 
I had  to  forcibly  restrain  myself  from  leaping  out  of  the  car  and  go 
screaming  up  stairs,  but  I didn’t  though.  I couldn’t  let  the  others  know 
how  really  scared  I was.  At  two  minutes  before  twelve,  we  simultan- 
eously jumped  out  of  the  car,  furiously  crossed  the  street,  and  started 
up  the  stairs.  We  were  stopped  though;  by  the  sight  of  none  other 
than  G.  Robinson  Oleander,  blithely  skipping  down  the  stairs,  hum- 
ming a sickly  love  song,  oblivious  to  the  world.  When  he  hit  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stairs,  he  wheeled  to  his  left  in  a sort  of  pirouette,  hit  some 
garbage  cans  hard,  and  -was  thrown  to  the  ground,  still  humming  his 
song. 

"Oleander,  baby,  what  happened,  what’s  wrong  with  you?  An- 
swer me!  Will  you  stop  that  goddam  humming  and  answer  me!” 

"Shush.”  He  told  me  in  a dreamy  voice,  "I  can’t  hear  her  speak 
my  name  when  you’re  talking.  Oh  heaven,  you  have  shined  your  bliss- 
ful light  down  upon  me  at  last.  At  last!” 
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"Can  it!”  Paddy  said.  "Did  he  make  love  to  you,  did  he  hurt  you? 
Come  on,  tell  me  you  jerk!” 

"She  didn’t  have  to  make  love  to  me,  I was  in  heaven  just  being 
near  her.” 

Our  eyes  popped  in  horror,  and  we  quickly  dragged  him  into  the 
car  and  roared  back  to  the  hotel.  We  couldn’t  get  anything  out  of  him 
during  the  ride,  he  just  blabbered  on  like  a drunk.  We  got  him  up  in 
the  room  and  sent  for  a pot  of  coffee,  but  it  was  useless,  we  couldn't 
get  him  to  talk.  We  smelled  for  liquor,  but  there  was  only  a faint 
trace  of  something  that  smelled  of  wine  or  perfume.  What  could  we 
do  but  put  him  to  bed  and  hope  for  some  satisfaction  in  the  morning. 
Oleander  slept  like  a log,  but  the  rest  of  us  spent  the  whole  night  in 
misery,  discussing  our  predicament. 

"What  if  we’ve  changed  him  to  be  one  of  them!” 

$ $ $ $ ’$ 
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It  was  three  weeks  later,  and  we  still  weren’t  too  sure.  We  had 
cooked  up  a brilliant  plan,  and  now  like  every  brilliant  plan,  it  had 
exploded  in  our  faces.  We  had  more  worry  than  we  knew  what  to  do 
with.  We  placed  guards  at  his  door,  intercepted  telephone  messages, 
bribed  the  student  postmaster,  and  had  gotten  down  on  our  knees  to 
beg  Oleander  to  break  off  this  relationship — immediately!  But  to  no 
avail.  Our  efforts  were  wasted  on  the  mooning  young  author.  He  in- 
sisted that  this  was  love,  and  that  we  could  do  nothing  about  it.  We 
were  just  jealous  that  he  had  a steady  pansy. 

Then  the  big  blow.  Spring  weekend  was  coming,  and  Oleander 
let  us  know,  about  three  days  before,  that  he  had  invited  his  steady. 
Now  we  were  really  in  a bind.  This  called  for  a staff  meeting  of  the 
highest  importance. 

"What  do  we  do?” 

"I  think  we  ought  to  go  down  to  New  York  and  put  the  pres- 
sure on  this  guy.” 

The  meeting  stopped  at  this  suggestion,  and  everyone  stared  at 
the  walls,  the  ceiling,  and  thought,  and  thought,  and  thought!  Finally, 
Paddy  started  to  stir,  and  we  riveted  our  collective  eyes  on  him,  each 
of  us  not  daring  to  breathe,  so  that  he  wouldn’t  lose  his  thoughts 
which  were  so  precious  to  us  at  the  time.  Then  he  slowly  arose  and 
uttered  the  eventful  words: 

"All  of  you  fellows  have  no  doubt  read  The  Three  Musketeers. 
You  all  know  that  they  were  successful  because  of  their  brilliant 
sword-play.  You  all  know  what  the  problem  is  here.  We  now  only 
need  some  brilliant  D’Artagnon  and  his  sword.  I am  here.  We  thrust 
at  the  enemy,  now  we  must  parry.  What  we  need  is  a decisive  parry! 
That  can  only  be — another  fairy!  We  must  take  the  love  of  Oleander’s 
friend  and  place  it  upon  another  who  is  more  worthy.” 

The  meeting  then  became  a shambles.  Violent  protest,  violent 
agreement.  Everybody  taking  a stand,  yelling  and  screaming  as  loud 
as  he  could  for  over  ten  minutes.  At  last,  I got  them  quieted  down, 
as  excited  as  / was.  We  had  to  take  a vote,  and  that  was  that.  The 
motion  was  carried  by  one  vote,  and  again  we  were  on  our  way;  Sugar 
violently  protesting  about  the  new  fifty  dollar  loan  we  took  for  him, 
for  expenses.  This  time  we  had  to  go  to  the  Village,  we  had  to  get  a 
large  virile  type,  as  avant-garde  looking  as  we  could  find.  This  wasn’t 
easy,  and  took  us  a full  three  days  to  find  the  right  specimen.  The 
search  had  to  be  scientific  this  time,  not  just  any  old  queer.  When  we 
did  find  him,  we  had  only  a short  time  to  prepare  him,  shower,  shave, 
haircut,  rent  the  tuxedo.  Somehow,  we  did  it,  and  were  rolling  back 
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to  campus,  right  on  schedule.  All  we  had  to  do  was  to  find  Oleander 
and  his  date,  introduce  our  new  friend,  and  nature  would  take  her 
nebulous  but  inevitable  course.  Our  troubles  were  over. 

We  couldn’t  find  Oleander  anywhere.  This  called  for  new  plans, 
and  new  complications.  Now  we  would  have  to  crash  the  dance  with 
our  new  friend,  and  the  meeting  would  have  to  take  place  there.  Sugar 
wouldn’t  give  us  any  more  money  for  the  tickets,  so  that  only  one  of 
us  could  accompany  our  new  queer,  and  carry  out  our  operation. 
Thank  goodness  we  had  twenty  left  from  our  previous  loans.  We  all 
turned  towards  Paddy,  the  originator  of  the  plan,  but  he  wouldn’t  vol- 
unteer. Neither  would  anyone  else,  including  me.  We  drew  straws. 

I won’t  comment  upon  luck,  but  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  upon 
entering  the  dance  hall  with  my  partner,  I immediately  found  Olean- 
der. I brought  my  friend  in  tow  to  Oleander,  and  looked  around  for 
Oleander’s  date.  The  moonstruck  look  was  in  Oleander’s  eyes  again, 
and  obviously  his  emotions  had  gotten  the  better  of  him.  He  just 
pointed,  pointed  to  a blonde  that  looked  like  she  had  just  stepped  out 
of  a fashion  magazine.  There  was  no  mistaking,  this  was  a girl. 

Perhaps  it  may  sound  phoney  or  sloppy,  but  it  must  be  admitted, 
I fainted  for  the  second  time  in  my  life,  the  first  being  when  I was 
thirteen  years  old.  I fainted  on  the  floor,  and  didn’t  come  to  for  half 
an  hour.  When  I woke  up,  I was  in  the  infirmary,  surrounded  by  my 
confederates,  two  nurses,  a doctor,  Oleander  and  his  date.  Everyone 
was  buzzing  and  asking  me  questions  in  a falsetto  whisper.  I just 
stared  at  Oleander’s  date  and  sighed.  Finally  I croaked,  yes  croaked 
a question  to  the  mass  of  people  surrounding  me. 

"Wha,  what  happened  to  the  guy  I was  with?” 

Oleander  quickly  piped  up: 

"Oh,  he’s  still  at  the  dance,  they  had  one  of  those  girls  ask  the 
boys  dances,  and  he  was  dancing  with  all  the  girls  the  last  time  I saw 
him.” 

Poetic  justice,  I thought,  Poetic  justice. 
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